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Beef 


is to Meat 
what Cre am is to Milk 








Armour’s 
Extract of Beef 


has the flavor and richness of prime roast beef, concentrated and packed in 
convenient jars for household use. A small quantity added to soups or 
sauces gives them that rich, beefy flavor that comes only from good beef. 
Cooking without Armour’s Extract of Beef is like making 
fine pastry without cream. 
@ Be sure you get ARMOUR’S Extract of Beef. There are 
a number of cheaper brands of inferior quality. Our Cook Book, ‘‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” tells how to use Extract of Beef in a hundred ways or more. It is 
sent freeon request. All druggists and grocers sell Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, :: CHICAGO’ 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


DraMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


The Price of Silver 


Notwithstanding the increasing cost of silver bull- 
ion, Tiffany & Co. will continue, until further 
notice, to offer Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons of 
their current copyrighted patterns at 


$1.00 per ounce 
Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 
follows 


Tea Spoons, - ° » «* 
Dessert Spoons, - - - - “% 


- dozen, $] }, upward 


34. * 


Soup or Table Spoons, - - »» *- a -* 
Breakfast, Entrée or Dessert Forks- “ S17. “ 
Dinner or Table Forks, - ~ § ana * 


Cats of Patterns Sent Upon Request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and enables 
them to more readily compare values with articles 
for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Silverware on Approval 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
National Bank or responsible business house, 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections from 
their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York 


37th Street 


Formerly at Union Square 


NY 











Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison of 
prices 


All of Tiffany & 
Co.’s_ silverware 
is of English 
Sterling quality, 
925/1,000 fine. All 
their patterns are 
copyrighted, and 
as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retail- 
ers, these designs 
never lose their 
individuality by 
overproduction or 
promiscuous sale 
through other 
dealers 


Tiffany & Co. 
1906 Blue Book 


will be sent to 
intending __ pur- 
chasers’ without 
charge. This 
cataloguecontains 


No Illustrations 


It is a compact 
little volume of 
530 pages and 
over 6,000 
suggestions of 
jewelry, — silver- 
ware, and choice 
artistic objects 
suitable for wed- 
ding or other gifts, 
with the range of 
prices at which 
they may be pur- 
chased 
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Books You Ought to Read 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILL ISSUE IN MARCH 











THE THROWBACK __,.%,:17% say usw 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth, Price $1.50 
A romantic story of the Southwest in the days when the buffalo roamed 
the plains; when the Indian Council fires still smoked and the cowboys life 


was one of continuous hazard. If you read “ Wolfville,” and who has not, 
you will want to read this stirring novel in which Mr. Lewis returns to the 


West he knows so well. 


THE LUCKY PIECE “20tt morow rane 
Frontispiece in color, Price $1.50 
A tender, sweet, wholesome love story, the scene of which is laid mostly 
among the mountains of the Adirondacks. The Lucky Piece is an old 
Spanish coin and it plays an important part in the story. How the som 


what idle and blase young townsman found himself, through the influence of 
the forest and mountains, will app -al to all lovers of the outdoors. 


THE PRAYING SKIPPER) 3y eaten v. Prame 


Illustrations by Blumenchein, Lyendecker, Aylward and Sidney 
Adamson, Price $1.50 

If you have read Ralph Paine’s stories in the magazines you will hasten 

to buy this volume just for the pleasure of preserving the stories and reading 

them again. If you have not read them, buy this book and you will thank 

us for introducing you to one of the most talented writers of to-day. The 

book contains the following stories: “The Praying Skipper,” “A Victory 

Unforeseen,” “The Last Pilot Schooner,” “Surfman Brainard’s Day Off,” 

“The Jade Teapot,” “Captain Arendt’s Choice,” and “Corporal Sweeney, 
Deserter.” 


SIDE SHOW STUDIES By FRANCIS METCALFE 


Profusely Illustrated by Oliver Herford, Price $1.25 
The circus never grows old. A visit to it was the gladdest day in the 
whole year when we were young, and we have a sneaking fondness for it 
now we are grown up. Mr. Metcalfe’s book tells many funny things of the 
freaks and the exhibits. You should read the yarn of how the elephant 
was white-washed, how a mouse busted up the mermaid show and many 
other amusing stories. 
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. “s ° / 
yz Young Again.eh.: 


Thats it exactly.” 









" A man is as old 
as he feels, 


And a woman is as 


old as she looks"— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


keeps one young both 
in feeling and looks. 

It induces life and beauty, 

fairness and exhilaration, quickens 

circulation, removes dead skin, and allows the clear, 

fresh under skin to appear. Be fair to your skin, 

and it will be fair to you—and to others. 










Now that the use of cosmetics is being inveighed 
against from the very pulpits, the importance of a pure soap 
becomes apparent. The constant use of Hand Sapolio 
produces so fresh and rejuvenated a condition of the skin 
that all incentive to the use of cosmetics is lacking. 


HAND SAPOLIO IS 


SO PURE that it can be freely used on a new-born baby or the 
skin of the most delicate beauty. 


SO SIMPLE that it can be a part of the invalid’s supply with 


beneficial results. 


SO EFFICACIOUS as to almost bring the small boy into a 


state of ‘‘surgical cleanliness,’’ and keep him there. 
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CLASSIFIED LINERS 








as words. 





Liner advertisements, without display, are inserted under proper headings for five cents a word, each insertion. Street numbers and initials count 
No advertisement accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash must a 
which will be sent on request. Answers to classified advertisements may be 


sent in care of THE OUTING MAGAZINE, if itis so desired. If the adver- 
tiser is also a subscriber to THE OUTING MAGAZINE, Mr. Herbert Whyte will, if desired, conduct negotiations in connection with the advertisement. 


company the order. Displayed advertising at regular advertising rates, 

















== KENNEL 


DEPARTMENT 





Dogmatic Results Come From These Advertisements 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 








So Airedale Terriers 
. Send for handsomely illustrated 
a descriptive catalog of the hand- 
somest, gamest and most reliable 
tl of all breeds of dogs, “The 
© |. Airedale Terrier.” 

ALEX. SMITH, Supt. 


COLNE KENNELS 
ROSEMOUNT NEAR MONTREAL, CANADA 


















IREDALE TERRIER—Ten months old, big, husky, fine dis- 
position, registered, sired by Champion, grand dam, black 

and tan, worth $100. First $30 order gets him. 
A. Buruans, Lincoln, Nebraska. 











BEAGLES 





EAGLES that win and produce Winners. 
That hunt and produce Hunters. One of 
the most extensive breeding establishments. Dogs 
at stud, grown stock and puppies unlimited for 
sale. Every animal eligible. 
EBONAIR-ADIRONDACK KENNELS, 
Box O, Gloversville, N. Y. 





BE“ +LES and Cockers, purest breeding. Finest pictured cir- 
cular ever out free for stamp. 
S. B. Arruurs, Brookville, Pa. 





BULL DOGS 


[MPORTED registered Bull Dogs all ages for sale. Squire of 
Fairlea and Fairlea Matador at stud. Fees $20. No cata- 


logues. State wants. FAiIRLEA KENNELS, Chestnut Hill, Penna. 








COLLIES 





OLLIES at $10.00. Puppies from Champ. Christopher, Champ. 
Metchley Wonder strain; also older seek. J. Larkin Lincoin, 
University Club, Chicago. 


COTCH COLLIE PUPS, show stock workers and com- 
panions, $10 each. Percheron and French coach stallions. 
Etwoop Akin, Auburn, N. Y. 





EAUT 











TIFUL champion line collie puppies, sable and white. 
Prices low. CLOVERCROFT, Pottstown, Pa. 





DOG TRAINERS 


POINTERS AND SETTERS wanted to thoroughly train. 
Plenty of game. W. G. Smitu, Marydell, Md. 





WWANTED~ Setters, Pointers and Beagles to train. Best of 
care and properly handled. Address HopzEwett KENNELS, 
Stewartstown, Pa. 





ANTED—To thoroughly train Pointers, Setters, and Beagles. 
Plenty of game. Box 6, Codorus, Pa. 





IF you want thorough satisfaction send me your setters and point- 

ers. My success is due to life-longexperience in England and 
America. [I take but a limited number, so can give personal atten- 
tion. Gilt edge references. While my charge is higher than other 
handlers you gain by better and quicker work. Terms $14.00 per 
month. RTHUR Evans, Thomasville, N. C. 











FOX TERRIERS 








IRE and SMOOTH-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS of all ages 
m sale. Apply G. M Carnocuan, New City, Rockland 
Ca, N. ¥. 





Smooth Fox Terriers at Stud 


THE grandest lot of smooths ever 

offered at stud. From Ch. Sabine 
Result at $50.00 to some of our own 
breeding, at $10.00, with free return ser- 
vices and the absorbing of express 
charges over $5.00. 

The progeny of our stud dogs have 
been the most consistent bench show 
winners for the past two years. 

We have atall times from fifty to one 
hundred Terriers for sale at $10.00 and 
up. All are eligible for the various A. 
F. T. C. stakes, whether in your posses- 
sion or ours. In writing, please state 
your wants and price you care to pay. 


The Sabine Kennels 
Orange, Texas 





“RESULT” 














‘OR SALE—Fox Terriers, prize winners; thoroughbred puppy 
sale; catalogue. Best blood extant. 
BELVIDERE KENNELS, Atlanta, Ga. 





COCKER SPANIELS 
Cocker Spaniels 


HANDSOME BROOK KENNEL 
Franklin, N. Y. 


Twenty-two years’ experience. Offer 
everything in Cockers. Breeding 
stock; field type, pet type. Ail colors. 
Strictly thoroughbred. Prices mod- 
erate. Write for circular and terms. 








c> )CKERS—Black and Red puppies and matured stock; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Lyman W. CuTE, Schenectady, N. Y. 





HOUNDS 





Bloodpounds, Foxhounds, Norwegian Bear- 
hounds, Irish Wolfhounds Registered. 
Stamp for Catalog 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 








Pups and Trained Dogs. 


POxHOUNDS, Setters, Beagles, 
Box 6, Codorus, Pa. 


AN Irish Wolfhound is the best companion you can take to the 
country. Ideel watchdog and pal. Grorce S. Hutt, until 
April, St. Petersburg, Fla.; afterwards, Lakeview, N, Y. 
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IRISH TERRIERS 


[* JQUOIS KENNELS, Framingham, Mass., have Irish Terrier 
at stud and for sale; good all-round dogs for home or country 
Puppies and grown stock for pets, breeding or for show purposes. 


Best prize-winning strains at reasonable prices. 


Send for circulars. 


Address L. Lorinc Brooks, No. State St., Boston, Mass. 
53 





POINTERS 


OR SALE—A pair of well bred Pointers, also een atte: 
N. Y. 


Cheap. 


James CoscGraveE, Innis Ave., Poughkeepsie, 








SETTERS 


NGLISH SETTERS, POINTERS, BEAGLES AND FOX- 
‘Trained dogs and puppies. 
HopEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. 


hounds for sale. 


LLEWELLIN pups for sale, highly bred, evenly marked, just 


right to be broken. 


Price reasonable. 


D. Hicains, Hopkinsville, Ky. 


OR SALE—Llewellin, English, Gordon and Irish Setter pups 


and dogs. 


English pointers, spaniels, fox and coon hounds, 


two stag hounds; prices reasonable, stock High Class. 
THOROUGHBRED KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 





RANGE and white setter bitch, whelped May 24th, _ 
Bill Gladstone—Bessie A II, exceedingly handsome. St 
first class in the field. 


PATS GLADSTONE 


Price $130.00. 


1, by 
rictly 


ARTHUR Evans, Thomasville, N. C. 








ST. BERNARDS 


HAMPION BONAPARTE at Stud. Write 
for Photo winnings, etc. 
PUPPIES of unusual type and quality fiom 
Champion Mayor Watford and Champion Bona- 
parte. 
30x D, RANANNA KENNELS, Riverton, N. J. 


ST. BERNARD 





SHOOTING DOGS > 


‘OR SALE—Extra trained rabbit hounds, fox hound, coon dogs, 
bird dogs, fine bull terriers. 


J. 1. Kurtz, Vintage, Pa. 


Ov R Chesapeake retrievers were awarded first prize at World’s 
Fai 


Y air. 


J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


AR HARBOR KENNELS, Bar Harbor, Maine, is the 
largest kennel of hunting dogs in the world. Catalog. 


ARGE Black and white registered dog, well broke, other good 


ones, Ranch raised, hunters, tough and hardy. 
Will trade good one for English Bull or Cocker Spaniel. 


sonable. 


Price rea- 


Otto Kaas, Britton, S$. D. 


OLLEEN BAWN, A. K. C. (89,254,), has just whelped a litter of 
7 puppies to Edgewood Volunteer, 3 males and 4 bitc es, all 


in perfect condition and will be ready for sale about March 25th. 
[hese puppies are combined of the blsod of Lady Venus, ex. to 
l'roubler, champion Ajax of the Point, ex. to Edgewood, Rudya d 





Kipling and others. 


Address 


LAWRENCE BuckKLey, 92 Webster Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 


204 E. 19th St., N.Y. City 
relephone 
6105-Grammercy 

Largest importers and 
breeders of English and 
French Bulldogs, Boston 
Terriers, St. Bernards, 
Great Danes, Mastiffs, 
Greyhounds, Irish, Eng- 
lish and Gordon Setters, 
Foxhounds, Pointers, 
Beagles, Dachshunde, 
Coach Dogs, Black Pood- 
les, Spaniels, Scotch Col- 
lies, Sheep Dogs, Blood- 


I* 


[INCORPORATED] 


a | 








you are interested in the health of your dog, send 10 cents for 
copy of The Bulletin of the Dog in Health and Disease. 
Tue BuLtetin Company, 505 W. 14cth Street, New York. 


hounds, Deerhounds: 
Wolf hounds, Newfound- 
lands, Yorkshires, Scys» 
Airedales, Irish, Bull, 
smooth and wirehaired 
Fox, Scotch, Maltese and 
Toy Black and Tan Ter- 
riers, all Toy Spaniels, 
Toy Silk Poodles, King 
Charles, Pugs—grown or 
puppies. Largest selec- 
tion the finest Persian 
Angora Cats and Kittens. 
Dogs shipped to any part 
of the Globe. 





Have Youa Dog? 


: Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
iiicelebrated 1} on Dogs; How to 

W Take Care of Them: the eloquent Sen- 
}'ator Vest’s masterful Tribute to 
a Dog, and“A Yellew Dog’s Love 
for a Nigger” (famous poem). We will 
send you all of the above for 10c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address POLK MILLER 
DRUG CO. 354 Main St. Richmond, Va. 





















At eet 
ibid 7? 








MUSHROOMS 
MUSHROOMS 
UICKLY and easily grown. LARGE 


PROFITS, Sell for fancy prices at all times, 
Tremendous opportunities for those who begin 
NOW. My new treatise explains this immensely 
rich home industry and the most successful Mush- 
room Farm in this country, Send 4c for postage to 


VAUGIRARD MUSHROOM CELLARS, 
Ramsey, New Jersey. 








HOTELS 


NEW ORLEANS 
The Most Popular Winter Resort in America 


Continuous Horse Racing, French Opera, Golf, Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, Boating, Comfort, Health, Pleasure. 


Ghe NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 
Modern, Fireproof, First-class. Accommodating One Thousand Guests. 


European and American plans. Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric 
Baths. Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden. 


ANDREW R. BLAKELY @ COMPANY, Ltd., Proprietors. 








JUST THE PLACE FOR MY BOY 
AND THE PLACE FOR ME 


WHKQUE PLAGE Ny 
o Mg 

Ue 

4 


ws 


w RANCH LIFE FOR ALL 


HERE YOU WILL SEE THE 
BREAKING AND TRAINING 
OF HORSES TO RIDE, AS 
WELL AS ROPING, BRAND- 
ING, AND HANDLING OF 
STOCK IN GENERAL. 


GOOD FOR BAD HEALTH 
NOT BAD FOR GOOD HEALTH 


Write for Illustrated, Descriptive Folder 
And you will spend a Summer at 


CUSTER TRAIL RANCH 


Medora, N. Dakota 
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POULTRY AND PETS 


Five Cents a Word—tThe Right Word Sells a Bird 

















POULTRY SHOW, MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 











INVESTIGATE THE 


POULTRY BUSINESS 


Write for a free copy of my book 
which describes the 


Profitable Combinations 
OF 


Egg, Broiler & Roaster Farms 


It gives the prices paid for 
eggs and poultry week by week 
for the past three years. It tells 
how and whena hatch taken off 
each week in the year could be 

most profitably marketed. It shows how you 
can make $2.00 on a large winter roaster. It 
tells what profits can be made with each of the 
popular breeds, and the costs of production. 





I have helped thousands to make money with 
poultry. My Model Incubators and Brooders 
are used on the money-making farms. Itis my 
business to teach those who use them to do so 
profitably. Whether your needs are small or 
large, I will furnish, without charge, estimates 
and plans for a complete equipment that will 
insure success without your spending a dollar 
uselessly. Send for my complete literature. 


GHAS. A. CYPHERS 
4541 Henry St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


ILHELMINE Poultry Farm, Morgansville, N. J., E L. 
Geisel, Proprietor. ‘Thomson strain Barred Rocks ; eggs in 
season. Best breed, lowest price. 





BREEDERS 


LAKENV ELDERS “Nox em all” strain, first cock New York 
perpetual motion egg machine-, five dollars setting. 


Foro Bros., Oak Hill, N. Y. 





ILVER Spangled Hamburgs exclusively; no culls; great layers; 
beauty unsurpassed: eggs 15, $2; 100, $10. Mention Outing 

and get a chick punch free, 
LyMAN Pace, Oswego, N. Y., Route 8. 





«¢ JOHN L. DAKIN, Roxbury, Mass., bred and raised, since 1900, 

more winners of very highest awards at New York ( Madison 
Square), Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis than any other. Eggs for 
hatching $10.00 per sitting.” 





ARTMAN Stock Farm Poultry Yards. Winners at the late 
Madison Square Garden Show. Eggs for hatching from the 
most noted prize winning strains of Barred Plymouth hocks, 
White, Buff, and Partriuge Wyandottes. Single Combed White 
Leghorns, and Pekin Ducks. Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte 
eggs $2.0oper15. Leghorn and Pekin duck eggs $1.50 per 15. 
Address all communications to 
H. B. Hark, Mgr., Station C, Columbus, Ohio. 








“ FERSEY STRAIN” White Rocks, Pekin Ducks and Homer 
J Pigeons, always please. Catalogue free. 
SprinGER Bros., Bridgeton, New Jersey. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR COUNTRY HOME with a flock of 

WHITE or BUFF LACED POLISH fowl. They are great 
layers as well as ornamental. The des¢are bred at Mill View Farm. 
Fowls and Eggs for sale. Jounson Creek, N. Y. 
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BUFF COCHINS 


YOUNG AND YEARLING STOCK. 


. J. L. Ware, So. Keene, N. H. 





BUFF WYANDOTTES 


BUFF Wyandottes. Handsome, great layers. 
Dr. SANBORN, Bellingham, Mass. 





BUFF, BLACK AND WHITE LEGHORNS 


INNERS at Suffolk Co., N. Y., 
Show, N. Y., and Madison Sq 
number of eggs from prize winning stock. 
Hos. 1. Davey, 


Fair; Great Eastern Poultry 
are Garden, N. Y. Limited 
$5 for 15. 

Northport, L. I, N. Y. 

LANCHARD’'S WHITE LEGHORNS lead in egg produc- 
tion and show room. Stock and hatching eggs forsale. Send 

for free circular. H BLANCHARD, R. F. D. 7, Groton, N. Y. 


ANATTA’S Single Comb White Leghorns; great layers; 


World’s Fair Winners. Free catalogue. Eggs for hatching. 
E. E. Vanatta, Box Z, Vandalia, Mo. 





““‘The Breed that Lays is the Breed that Pays’”’ 


"tom White Leghorns 


Comb 

are the greatest layers known. We are the largest breeders in the world 
of this deservedly popular variety. A penof these fowls will make big 
money for._you. A customer in 1904 bought two sittings from our special 
matings and raised from them a pen that won at the great Chicago Show in 
1905. Our stock will win prizes for you in the hottest competition, Our 
ms — ee * ov hong oe 8 ~ any p “ tures of our farm and birds. We want 
vo > ha vokl Send for it to-day. It is free. 

w HITE LEGHORN Por L TRY Y (RDS CO., 4 Hooker St., Waterville.N.Y. 














S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS 


OR SALE, a few very choice Cockerels—Morris Strain; also 
a limited number of settings, $3.00. 
Rurus Apams, Montclair, N. J. 


INGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 
As beautiful as pheasants 
$2 for1s5. Breeding birds, $5 


The egg machines. 
I'wenty years prize records. Eggs, 

a pair LEONARD ©. GUNNELL, 
Wesley Heights, Washington, D. C. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 


pe XaIer TION Rhode Island Reds. Barred Rocks 
RIVERSIDE Pouttry YAR os, Bridgeville, N. J. 


OVAL RED Strain Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds are the 
really standard strain of this breed of fowls for beauty and 
itility ‘Royal Red” is to R. C. RK. L. Reds what ‘‘Sterling’’ 
s to Silver. ‘A sitting or two of eggs will prove this statement, 

and they are $5 00 the sitting for the very best. Circular free. 
A. M. Cranpett & Son, Middle Falls, N. Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes 
“The Original World Best” 


1,000 birds to sell at your price and in lots 
to suit. Send 4c. for catalogue hand- 
somely illustrated. Worth dollars to 
chicken fanciers. 


J. C. FISHEL @ SON 
Box O—Hope, Indiana 





The strain that wins 
Booklet Free. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


HITE 
and lays is the stra'n that pays. 
CuMBERLAND Pouttry YARDS, 


WYANDOTTES exclusively 


HI1E Wyandotte Eggs from the world’s best strain; eggs $3 
per fifteen. Circular 


Tue K. G. Pouttry Yarps, Circleville, Ohio. 


USTON’S White Wyandottes. Eggs from‘‘stay white’’ birds. 
Send for leaflet and winnings. 
SAMUEL M. Fox, Sheffield, Mas:. 


SILVER PENCILED WYANDOTTES 


MERICA’S Best Silver Penciled Wyandottes. Winners at 
Madison Sqtare Garden, 1906. Summir Hitt Pouttry 
Farm, Box O, Apulia Station, New York. 


IL _ R, Golden, Black, and Partridge Wyandottes. Line-bred 
New Vork and Boston — Stock and eggs for sale. 
Circular free. J. M. Lorrince, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 
ILVER Laced Wyandottes—Blue ribbon winners, Madison 

Square. Circular free. 
ArTHUR J. Fisner, Riverhead, New York. 





COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 


SOL UM BIAN WYANDOTTES. We are leacers ho quality. 
Winners at the largest shows. Eggs from extra fine matings 
$10 a setting straight. McInrosu & BurGess, Hope Valley, R. I. 











PIGEONS 


IGEONS! Thousands of them, all kinds; prices free. Illus- 
trated, descriptive book telling you all you want to know, 
one dime. A. BartLett & Co., Jacksonville, Ill. Box 18. 


RESTON PIGEON FARM CO., Morton, Pa.—Breeders and 

Importers of highest grade squab stock; Homers furnished in 

large or smali lots, the kind that breeds heavy, white fleshed 
squabs. Send for free book of full information. 





I BREED choice Runts, Show Homers, Dragoons, and all colors 
of Homers. 
Pomona PiGEon Lorts, 211 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SQUABS 


Qu ABS—How we raise and prepare squabs for market; prices, 
profits, care of breeders. Details of management in a perfectly 
equipped plant. Sent Free. 


Roya Squas Co., Show Room, 155 J East 42d St., New York. 





a AB RAISING PAYS BIG MONEY IF you hove NEST- 

[ATED stock. Inexperience is no disadvantage, as parent 
birds take entire care of squabs. Squabs market at four weeks and 
bring fancy prices. We will start you right; enclose stamp for 
full trove Rng Bay State Squas Co., Dept. O., Wakefield, Mass. 











PRBASANT EXCHANGE 


pte SAN" r S pay’ 500 per cent. better than poultry. Canna, 
250 illustrations, colored plates, 20 cents Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Belgian Homers 3s cents pair. |eacocks, Angora Goats, 
Toy Dogs. Stamp for reply. Reliable Pheasant Journal 50 cents. 
Unitep States PHEASANTa«yY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








POULTRY PAPER 


OUL “TRY PAPE R—64 pages, iNustrated, 25c per year; four 
months’ trial, 1oc: sample free; 64-page practical poultry 
book free to yearly subscribers; book alone, roc ; catalogue poultry 

books free. 
Pouttry ApvocaTE, 16 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 





QUAIL 








UAIL, any quantity, Pheasants, Ww il Ducks, Peacocks, Swan. 
Imported Homers. Stamp for circular. 
Cape Cop Squas Co., Box D, Wellfleet, Mass. 


Z N POULTRY CULTURE 


We can teach you thoroughly. successfully. Our original, 
personal <crrespondence course of instruction is interesting, 
practical, costs but little. A-safe guide to beginners, in- 
valuable to old poultry raisers. We teach you how to make 
any plot ne, Sgro large orsmall, pay a sure dividend of 
from 25 to 50 per cent on the investment. Individual 
iven each student. Write for free booklet telling how to 
poultry pay. COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF POULTRY 
URE, 179 Harvey Bldg., Waterville, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO HORNS 





pyurraLc HORNS—Matched pairs, polished and mounted, 
also made into showy hat racks; Indian relics, ancient and 
modern. Navajo blankets. Elk tusks, old brass, pewter, and 
crockery. Illustrated lists, four cents. p 
N. E, Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 








PETS 





ERSIAN CATS FOR SALE—Imported, registered strains. 
immense coats and plume tails, white and colored. — 
RICHARD TERRACE CaTtTERY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PETS Fine Bred Dogs, Singing Canaries, Talking Parrots, 
Pigeons, Angora Kittens, Gold Fish. Aquariums 

and supplies. Guinea Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 
J. Hors, 35 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 





Cav ES or Rabbits are appropriate Easter gifts and best pets. 
From young prize stock. $1.00 up. 
Extmcon Raspitry, Great Neck, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 





FEW SHARES of 8% Preferred Stock in a Commercial 
Poultry Plant now being developed near New York. Refer- 

ences exchanged. Address 
Rurus Apams, Montclair, N. J. 











ET NEW FEET BY WEARING MOCCASINS. Made of 
moose skin by Alaskan Indians, bead-trimmed, soft, warm, 

fur lined; these are a most comfortable house-slipper. Send foot 
outline. Five to seven inches toe to heel measurement, 75c. Seven 
inches to adult sizes, $1.25. Adult sizes, $2.00. A few hair-seal 
pairs, $2.25 Postpaid. Also have a stock of Klickates Mats 
made by Washington Indians of the inner bark of the spruce. 
Many beautiful color combinations and geometric designs. All 
sizes. Address, R. T. Hopkins, 631 Sanford Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 





WN your own place for fall shooting. Will sell place adjoining 
)0,000 acres Government land in Northeastern South Dakota. 
Country rolling prairie, filled with lakes and marshes. Greatest 
place for Chickens, Ducks and Geese in America. 
Orto Kaas, Britton, S. D. 
EAUTIFUL CANADIAN SUMMER HOME. Rocky 
point, on Lake ‘'emiskaning, 202 acres. Luxuriously fur- 
nished house. 1 ath, hot and cold water, cottage for servants and 
guides. ‘Three porches; tool shop; yacht-house, containing 35 ft. 
Cabin Yacht and fourteen boats and canoes. Fine hunting and 
fishing. Admirably adapted for a club house or school camp, 
Situated 300 miles north of Toronto; 4 hour from Railroad Station, 
W. C. NEWELL, 409 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








BaAss and Trout Flies—Only maker in America who mounts 
flies on hair loop Snells. JoHn Norman, Fly Artist, 4502 Ste 
Catherine, Montreal, Can. P. S.—Write him. i 


URNISHED Summer Cottage to rent on Lake Champlain near 
Westport, N. Y. Open fire-place. Rent $200 for season. 
Apply Hersert WHyTE, Outing Magazine, 239 5th Ave., N. Y. 





SCHOOLS 


LANGUAGES 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Heap OrFice: Madison Square, New York 





Branches in leading cities of America and Europe. Where there are no Ber- 
litz schools the following books for self-instruction are highly recommended; 
French With or Without a Master. 2vols. §1.00 per vol. 
German With or Withouta Master. 2vols. 1st $1.00, 2d vol. $1.25. 
Spanish With or Without a Master. 2vols. $1.00 per vol. 
A Practical Smattering of Spanish, 30 cents. 
Discount to Dealers 


M. D. BERLITZ, 1122 Broadway, New York 
THLETIC COACHES, Physical Directors and Teachers 
wanted and furnished for positions everywhere. Salaries, 
$800 to $3,000. The University of Wisconsin, Purdue, Pratt In- 
stitute, and many other high-grade institutions have secured in- 
structors through us. 
Tue Puysicat TRAINING TEACHERS’ Bureau, Rockford, IIl. 





WANTED 





QYWANTED King Charles Spaniel or Top Dog. Egyptian, Brant 
Geese, Cayuaga, Mallards, Mandarins, Ducks, Golden, Eng- 
lish Pheasants, Pigeons, Polish Chickens, Launch. 

Joseru R. Kessier, Nyack, N. Y. 


H4s any reader a small farm near New York for sale cheap. 
Must have a good house suitable for a refined home. 
Address Hersert WuyTE, Outing. 








$5 7 PAID FOR RARE 1853 QUARTERS; $4 paid for 
° I dimes; $15 paid for 1858 dollars; big prices paid 
for hundreds of other dates. Keep all money coined before1879 and 
send ten cents at once for a set of two coin and stamp value books. 
It may mean a fortune to you. Address 

C. F. CLarxke, Agent, Le Roy, N. Y., Dept. 40 











GUIDES 





ILL PEYTO, guide and outfitter. Fourteen years’ experience 
in Rocky Mountains. E. W. Peyto, Banff, Alberta, N. W. 
T., Canada. 





OCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT, sheep, elk, deer, bear hunting 
spring and fall; best pack of bear dogs in Northwest. Spe- 

cial rates to fishing and camping parties; reference. 
Too. DANAHER, Ovando, Mont. 








HUNTING IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


: Lynx and Wolf in the Winter; Bear in 
the Spring; Elk, Deer, Goat and Sheep in 
Season ; good pack of Bear and Lion dogs. Good 
equipment and pack outfits. The best country in 
America to-day. Correspondence Solicited, 


J. K. STADLER, Guide! 


Ovando, Powell County, Montana 











The PRACTICAL 
DOG BOOK 


For both professional and amateur 
fanciers. A complete treatise on the 
canine family. Over too engravings, 
illustrating all known breeds, giving 
practical hints about the care of dogs, 
and instructions for treating their dis- 
eases. 

The most practical and complete book of its 

kind ever published. 125 pages. 











Sent prepaid to any address for 15 cents 


THE BOHEMIAN CO. 


Dept. C, DEPOSIT, NEW YORK 
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LEAKS 


Only 15 per cent. of the energy of a ton of coal 
burned under a steam boiler is converted into 
power. The other 85 per cent. is paid for, but lost. 


Mr. Businessman —how much of the real power 
of your business engine is lost through over- 
looked leaks, opportunities to sell that you 
never even heard about ? 


Press Clippings 


will save you much of this lost business energy. 
They will stop up the selling leaks, open up new 
markets for your goods and find you buyers whom 
you would never hear about in any other way. 
Chey will place before you every scrap of informa- 
tion printed in this country pertaining to your line 
of business and give it to you from day to day 
while it is fresh and valuable and before your 
competitors have even heard of it. 


. — 
The International Press Clipping Bureau, 
the largest press clipping bureau in the world, will 
send you everything printed in every newspaper, 
magazine or trade journal in the country, on any 
subject you may select. 
This Bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other peri- 
odicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to 
some other clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our 
superior service. Write for our book about Press Clippings 
and our Daily Business Reports and how they may be _— 
to your profit. We will send it to you free and will also 
quote you a special bargain rate for a trial month, if you will 
name the subject. Address 
: ° — 
International Press Clipping Bureau 


114 Boyce Building, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8. A. 








fo CAMPERS 
and SPORTSMEN 


EVERYTHIN 


Tents, Folding Cots, Camp Stoves, 
Pack Saddles, Game Bags, Etc. 


GET YOUR OUTFIT OF 


F. 0. BERG SpoKane, Wash. 





THE SPOKANE 


Spokane, Wash. 


Sportsmen should see 
the superb collection of 
heads at this famous 
hostelry. . 








THE SPOKANE COUNTRY 


For complete and illustrated infor- 
mation concerning Spokane and the 
Spokane Country address 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Spokane, Wash. 
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Ernest Thompson-Seton 


‘“ 


placeable.” 


Its Woodsy Freshness 
Dainty in its woodsy 


“ 


The Independent. 


brated Indian Artist. $2. 





W hiffs from the Olden Forest 


A Fascrinatinc Book Asout INDIANS, ANIMALS, AND THE Woops 
Dan Bearp says: ‘It is the American Indians’ King.’’ 
Artuur’s Rounp Taste: ‘* ‘Robin Hood’ and the ¢ Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 


KulosKap, the Master 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, F.R.S.L.,and JoHN DyNELEY PRINCE, PH. D. 
To the readers of OUTING who love the folk lore of the Indians, the secrets of the woods 
and the romance of forest lite, these Algonkin legends and poems will come as a delightful reve- 
lation. This is a book to read and to treasure by every true nature lover. 


ave: It tells how Kuloskap, the Indian 
Priceless, unique, irree God, created the Indians’ World and rings a whiff of the forest and its 


r2mo, Cloth, 359 pp., Ornamental Cover, Profusely Illus- 
trated with Half-tones by F. Berxerey Situ, T'ex Birch- 
bark Tracings by Mr. Letanp after Indian Designs, and a 
Frontispiece in color by Evwin Wittarp Demine, the Cel- 





Real Forest Whiffs 
“The book is welcome in that it 


primitive inhabitants. The Kit- 


how he ruled it; it discloses the strange Bag, Fredericton, N. B. 
doings of wizards, goblins and witches ; 


A Literary Monument 


om : . “Tt is a work of great scientific 
freshness ... . has the same it tells many wonderful doings of the and historical value as well as a 
beauty as the Norse myths.”— forest folk in the ancient times. literary monument.’”’— The Phila- 


delphia Inquirer 





SPECIAL ORDER FORM 








FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 44 East 23d St., N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN :—I enclose two dollars for a 
copy of ‘‘Kuloskap, the Master.’’ Please 
send carriage prepaid 


Name 








ae 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York. a it ee 
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SOME CONTRIBUTORS TO 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE 


FOR 1906— 





ADELE MARIE SHAW 


“o Baby Olney’s Cure 
; The Martyrdom of Miss Dollabella 
: Restoration of Helen 

Off the Trail, Etc. 


This is a series of sugar coated 
physical culture pills of human interest 
and each with a moral and written ex- 
pressly for women. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The Pass 
Jack Boyd—Master Riverman 
Camp Equipment 








STEWART EDWARD WHITE 








VANCE THOMPSON 
Slums of the Cities of the World 
The Jehus of the World's Cities; or 
How the World sees its Cities 
The Gondolier of. Venice 
The French Peasant in His Field 





_W. A. FRASER 


The Orientalization of Budge 
Madame Tigress 
Ghazi Khau Looter 


VANCE THOMPSON Other Short Stories of India W. A. FRASER 














LAWRENCE MOTT 
Ah-teg, the Wolf; or The Indian’s 


Vengeance 


One of Three 
Other Short Stories 


CASPAR WHITNEY 


By Canoe and Mule; or Travel 
and Adventure in South America 


Among the Yun- Yuns of the Congo 
Wilderness Wanderings and Big 


LAWRENCE MOTT Game Shooting in Africa HENRY VAN DYKE 


~ 
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Copy 
For 1906—Continued 





SEWELL FORD 
The Luck of Tufles 


Other Short Stories of a Human 
and Humorous Nature 





ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
The Tent Dwellers ~ 





ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 








JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
Along Shore 
in a Great City 


Also a Human Interest Story 
of a Great Football Game 





GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 
Winkler Ashore 


JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 








| JOHN R. SPEARS 
The Tale of the Buccaneer 





EMERSON HOUGH 


The Great Lakes 
The Great Rivers 
The Great Mountains 








on AND THESE ARE ONLY A FEW 
“2 OF THE CONTRIBUTORS FOR 1906 


JOHN R. SPEARS 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
PRINTING PLANT AND SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, = = DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
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THE 


OUTING 


MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL WILL CONTAIN: 


THE LAST OF THE OPEN RANGE 5, navrn v. rane 


This is the second one of that remarkable series of articles called “The Builders,” 
which Mr. Paine is writing for THE OUTING MAGAZINE. The scene is 
laid in Northern Montana, where the last great unfenced public domain is grazed 
over by the vast herds of the old-time cattlemen. Here the cattleman is making 
his last stand, and within the next three or four years the open range will have 
vanished. The life of the cattlemen, and the farmer, settler and irrigator are con- 
trasted side by side. 


THE SToRY OF “THE OVERLAND MAIL” 


An authoritative account, written from data furnished by Mr. R.F. Elwell, of how 
the first coach pulled into Denver, and how later “ the weather-scarred, bullet-pierced 
stages rocked across the snowy passes of the Sierras, and, with squeaking brakes, 
shot down into the valley of the Sacramento.” One of the most interesting and 
thrilling chapters in the history of the American frontier. 


THE HEATHEN CHINAMAN _ 1, covverneur norris 


Another Winkler Ashore story. A good example of the versatility of Gou- 
verneur Morris, who is writing this series about the adventures of Winkler. Frederic 
Dorr Steele illustrates the story. 


THE MAGIC OF THE RAIN 31, caames 0. turner 


Rain is so common in April that one generally hates to hear anything about it. 
But after you have read this article by Charles Q. Turner about this great wonder 
worker of nature, you may change your mind and agree with its author “ There is 
magic in the rain and healing in the forests.” 


THE VAGRANT SIOUX * By CLARENCE MULFORD 


Another of Mr. Mulford’s inimitable “range yarns.” Especially appropriate 
for this number so full of western life. Illustrated in colors by Frank E. Schoonover. il 
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DILLON WALLACE IN LABRADOR 6. «. nidnanns 


An account of the Dillon Wallace expedition sent into Labrador by THE 
OUTING MAGAZINE. It tells of the successful trip to Lake Michikamau 
where the party divided; Wallace and one lone companion pushing on, Richards 
and the rest of the party returning to the starting point. The article is illustrated by 
photographs taken by the author and is a great “human interest” story. The 
account of the parting of Richards and Wallace is sure to strike a sympathetic cord 
in your heart. 


THE PASS ad © ad By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


The second installment of Stewart Edward White's great serial now running in 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE. Those who have read “The Forest” and 
“The Mountains” will enjoy “The Pass,” which is the best piece of work that has 
come from the pen of Mr. White. _ Illustrations are from photographs by the Author. 


BY STRENGTH OF ARMS THE WHOLE STORY 
AND ARTIE — | By EDWARD MARSHALL 


You want to read the whole 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER of this story by Edward Marshall 

A fish story—not in the ordinary or you will miss the point. But if 

sense—about a salmon of the Grand you once start it you will anyway, 
Codroy. Illustrated by Hy S. Watson. it is so clever. 


A DAY’S WORK IN THE MOUNTED POLICE 


By LAWRENCE MOTT 


A strong story of a day’s work on the Northwest Mounted Police. Such a 
story as only Lawrence Mott can tell. A story full of action and life. 


FITTING OUT FOR THE SEASON carr. a. }?xeneacy 


One of those “how” articles for which THE OUTING MAGAZINE is 
famous. Filled to the brim and running over with good practical advice for young 
and inexperienced yachtsmen about getting their craft ready for the sea. Illustrated 
from photographs by Byron. 





25 Cents a Copy Order a Copy Now $3.00 a Year 





To make certain of this number, order your newsdealer to save you a copy now. 
THE OUTING MAGAZINE is almost always sold out a day or two after 
publication. 


THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Office, 239 Fifth Avenue 
Printing Plant and Subscrirtion Department, - Deposit, N. Y. 
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“THE PEOPLING 


of the 


PRAIRIE” 


In this number of The Outing Magazine, Ralph 
D. Paine furnishes an article treating of the 
growth of the Northwest; it is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Peopling of the Prairie.” This article will be 
followed by others by the same writer and 
will deal with the development of the North- 
western States. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Traverses the great states of 


MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, and WASHINGTON. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THESE GREAT STATES 


Has called into being the 


FAMOUS TRAIN 


THE ORIENTAL LIMITED 


Operating every day between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, GRAND FORKS, SPOKANE, EVERETT, 
SEATTLE 
WITH DIRECT CONNECTIONS FOR BELLINGHAM, VANCOUVER, and PORTLAND. 


THIS TRAIN DE LUXE 
carries 


COMPARTMENT OBSERVATION CARS 


A DECIDED INNOVATION IN THE EQUIPMENT OF TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL TRAINS. 











Send 4 cents in stamps for Oriental Limited 
illustrated folder to 


F, I. WHITNEY, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


























"The Comfortable Way* 
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The Prudential 


Advances in Security and Public Confidence. 











THIRTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1906, SHOWS | 










Assets, over. : i ‘ ‘ ° ° e 107 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve $88,000,000) . " 91 Million Dollars 
Surplus, over . ° ° ‘ . ° ° ° 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Assets, over . , ‘ ° ‘ ° 18 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1905,over . m ° 14 Million Dollars 






Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1905, over 107 Million Dollars 
Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not Stipulated 
in Original Contracts and Voluntarily Given to 









Holders of Old Policies to Date, over . r 6 Million Dollars 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly . ° , ‘ 6% Million 
Increase in Number of Policies in Force, over ° ¥% Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over ° ; 113 Million Dollars 










Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion One Hundred and 
Seventy Million Dollars. 


ECONOMICAL ADMINISTRATION. 






LOWER EXPENSE RATE THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 






CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS. 






“S0KAS THE 
STRENGTH OF FAVORABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE. 


GIBRALTAR 










Dividends Paid to Policyholders 
During 1905, Over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Write for Information of Policies, Dept. 85 
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marching barefooted, at the head of a religious procession, 
and carrying the tallest candle of them all.’’ 








Drawing for Bully Hayes 
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THE BUILDERS 
BY RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


FOREWORD 


than this: 

“Go out and look this big country over. Get among the real Americans, the 
kind of men and women who have made and are making it a proud heritage to be born 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

“The dismal chorus of ‘graft,’ and dishonor, and betrayal in finance, business, politics 
and society is misleading. It has served a wholesome purpose, but it is unfair to a 
national life that, at heart, is cleaner and stronger than in any other country on earth. 

“Find and show us the far bigger, better, brighter and more hopeful signs of the 
times.” 

The scope of such a mission was staggering. _ A lifetime would be too brief for search- 
ing out and telling why the future of this United States was never so inspiring as it 
is to-day, as foreshadowed in the daily endeavor of its eighty-odd million people. It 
was possible, however, to choose certain chapters from the day’s work, which seemed 
especially vitalized with the spirit that has been most truly American since the beginning. 

The men who are laying the foundations of empire and building for the future great- 
ness of the land and its people were sought away from the cities of the East. 

They were found on the prairie of the Dakotas, dotting the map with towns that 
rose almost over night. The quest led also to the open range of Montana, where the old- 
time ‘“‘cow puncher”’ is making his last stand before the invading farmer and the irri- 
gation plant. It wound among the mountains of Washington, whcse vast and stately 
forests must supply the timber of the future. 

From the logging camp in the heart of the Cascades to the fishing fleets of Puget 


I SET out upon a journey of fifteen thousand miles with no more explicit instruction 


Copyrighted, 1906, by the OuTinG Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
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The Builders 


669 


Sound; from the deck of a pilot-boat on the Pacific to the edge cf Death Valley in the 
Nevada desert, the pilgrimage fell among the “Builders” of the United States that 


is to be. 


With the sailors of the Great Lakes; in the mines of gold and silver and copper 
and iron and coal; on the plains of Texas and with the construction camp in the Rockies, 
were found the creators and producers of new wealth in manhood and resources. 

On farm and ranch from Seattle to the Gulf; in the New South from Virginia to 
Key West, and among the makers of cities from Los Angeles to Atlanta, was written 


plain the story that 


“The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm; 
The chaos of a mightv world 
Is rounding into form.” 


CHAPTER | 
THE PEOPLING OF THE PRAIRIE + 


I know an old town on the Kennefec, 
in the “State o’ Maine,” which holds, 
embalmed in fragrant traditions, the life 
and memories of bygone generations that 
played a noble part in the early build- 
ing of this nation. Beside the river winds 
the main street, beneath whose majestic 
elms are rows of white houses with green 
blir.ds, not one of which was built less than 
a century ago. Along the valley beyond 
the town are weather-worn farmhouses 
with shambling barns, some of them de- 
serted. They nestle in rock-ribbed valleys 
or climb the slopes of wir.d-swept hills, and 
their boundaries are marked by low stone 
walls built with vast toil. 

In the windcws of the white houses of 
the town one sees aged women, widows and 
spinsters, who live alone ar.d whcse bright- 
est recollections are of other days when 
ycuth and vigor ard ambition were yet con- 
tent to dwell in this corner of New Eng- 
land. Few young men are left on the little 
farms along the valley. The fathers are 
always working from dawn to dark, and 
when the year erds it shows a scanty liveli- 
hood in net results with not much more 
cash in hand than will pay taxes. The 
mothers achieve miracles of household 
economy, yet the struggle to make both 
ends meet wears them down before their 
time. 

Living conditions in such communities 
as this have suffered surprisingly few 
changes during the last hundred years. A 
sprinkling of retired gentlefolk, a few mer- 
chants whose stores supply the town and 
valley, and the scattered farming commu- 
nity round about, comprise a population 


whose daily round of interests largely mir- 
rors those of the days of spinning wheels 
and stage coaches. For they are still de- 
pendent upon the soil, which has become 
stale and weary with much tilling, and 
whose small yield no Icnger gives adequate 
returns for the sweat that it ccsts. 

It was such towns as this that sent their 
best blood onward and westward to carry 
on the work they had begun. In the vil- 
lage graveyard sleep those men and women 
who tamed the New England wilderness, 
and on the slabs you may read hundreds 
of names, all of Americans of the pioneer 
steck; names which to-day are scattered 
as far as the Pacific Coast, and which still 
stard for the qualities of manhood ard 
Americanism that have peopled the prairie, 
the mountain, the desert and the forest. 

These pioneers, then, the town that they 
made, and the churchyard in which they 
sleep, recall the building cf the nation, in 
its heroic beginning. Their work is done, 
their towns are little more than memorials 
of what they did, and the spirit that ari- 
mated them has vanished from them, but 
only to inspire newer generations of kindred 
breed to far greater work of the same kind. 

It is true, also, that in all the other coun- 
try along the Atlantic Seaboard the build- 
ing and peopling were long ago accom- 
plished. The cities of the East find scope 
for progress only in rebuilding upon the 
foundations laid by others. Their people 
have become the consumers of the resources 
of the country to the westward, where the 
great creative and pioneering forces are 
still active in the fresh joy of wresting from 
the mine, the farm, the ranch, the range 
and the sea their hitherto ungarnered 
riches. 

The town on the Kennebec enjoys no 











The sod house of the ‘thonesteader,”’ the newest pioneer. 


distinction beyond the many other stanch 
old settlements which wrote chapters in 
the same great story, from New England 
south to Virginia and the Carolinas. It 
finds mention here only that a contrast 
may be sharply focused between the oldest 
and the newest manifestations of the vital 
spirit of this nation. 

There are two centuries in time and two 
thousand miles in distance between the 
New England village and the stretch of 
North Dakota prairie upon which is staged 
the first of the scenes chosen from the 


mighty drama of the Builders of to-day. 
In an expanse of country larger than many 
Eastern states, it is possible to see unfold- 
ing, like a panorama, such a movement of 
population as settled first the Atlantic 
States and later the Middle West. As | 
saw this North Dakota prairie in the au- 
tumn of last year, it was a cross section of 
American history in the making. 

Into this great new wheat belt that 
stretched north to the Canadian boundary 
had come thousands of home seekers, not 
from the overcrowded East, but from Iowa 





A new bank in a new town. 











The railroad station at Antler. 


and Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan and Mis- 
souri. They had come to till millions of 
acres that had never felt a plow, to make 
new towns, to redeem the empty places, as 
their fathers had done when they trailed 
across the Mississippi from the eastward 
before the railroad came. 

The railroad!—this was the magic key 
that unlocked this newest country. It was 
early morning when | joined the construc- 
tion train of the latest railroad to reach up 
into this thinly peopled vastness of Ameri- 
can soil. Air that sparkled, a cloudless 


sky, and miles upon miles of brown, grass- 
carpeted prairie that lay flat as a lake to 
the horizon, made the swarming streets cf 
Eastern cities seem a world away. 

Here was the firing line cf American 
civilization. North and east ard west the 
prairie was almost as empty as the sea. 
But instead of lonely vessels against the 
sky line there were here and there, miles 
apart, the low scd houses and shacks cf the 
“homesteaders” who had come into this 
country ahead of the railroad. These pio- 
neers had been waiting to be linked with 





Rushing elevators night and day before the town is built. 
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the world beyor.d, meanwhile hauling their 
wheat fifty or eighty miles to the nearest 
town, suffering hardships, in privation and 
loneliness, to compare with those of the 
men and women who settled New England. 
They had been led here inspired by that 
dearest of incentives to American courage 
and endurance—the ownership of home 
and land. 

Now, at length, the railroad was march- 
ing toward them at the splendid gait of 
two miles a day. The hundreds of labor- 
ers who were flinging the track across the 
prairie had no time to think of ultimate 
results. Upon the raw, new grade that ran 
straight as an arrow into the lonely north, 
the track-laying machine was feeding out 
rails as fast as they could be “bridled,” 
bolted, spiked, and thrown into line. 
“Wrenchers” and “heelers,”’ ‘spikers,” 
“peddlers” and “iron men” were busy as 
so many ants, and every little while a 
brakeman perched aloft on a platform 
above the “pioneer car” flourished an arm. 
The engineer nodded from his cab window, 
“gave her a little steam,” and the train was 
shoved ahead over the track it had just 
laid. 7 

“Charley” Ffolliot, the contractor in 
command, sauntered to and fro with a 
specious air of leisure, but it was to be 
noticed that his foremen and their ‘‘straw 
bosses” or assistants did not appear to be 
loafing. System, order, energy, were driv- 
ing full speed ahead without waste, flurry, 
or lost motion. This stocky, smiling North 
of Ireland man, Ffolliot, had built thou- 
sands of miles of railroad through the 
Northwest. He had hewn ledges for his 
track to cling to in the heart of the Cascades 
and the Rockies, where the sheer drop was 
a half mile, and had twisted the ribbons of 
steel around corners and through passes 
where only the mountain sheep and the 
surveying outfit had found footing. 

This prairie building was like a holiday 
task, a diversion in railroad making for 
Ffolliot, and yet he was driving his men 
and trains as fast as material could be 
handled. It was not easy to see why there 
should be so much haste to cross this almost 
empty prairie. Where were the people, 
where was the freight to make it worth 
while? There was no terminal city nor any 
trunk line beyond. A few miles more and 
the work of the construction gangs would be 
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done. They would double back over their 
track, leaving the road to end on just such 
a brown and monotonous stretch of prairie 
as this. 

The answer to this riddle lay in the wake 
of the construction train. Only a few hun- 
dred yards behind the track-layers there 
was a town, Sarles by name. It was not 
yet a month old. A bank was open for 
business. Grocery ard hardware stores, 
the post-office, and a hotel, unpainted and 
crude, were humming with activity, hope 
and industry. Grain elevators were climb- 
ing skyward as fast as men could be found 
to use hammer and saw. A lumber yard 
was crowded with teams hauling material 
for more banks and stores and warehouses. 
You could not have found a busier town 
than Sarles in the United States. 

And yet there seemed no more excuse 
for the town than for the railroad. Within 
sight of Sarles the prairie held perhaps a 
half dozen farmhouses as far as one could 
see. But across'the country were crawling 
four-horse wagons from all quarters of the 
compass. These were the “grain tanks”’ of 
the farmers, hauling their wheat to the rail- 
road, coming into Sarles to sell their har- 
vest to the elevator men, to cash their 
checks in the bank of Sarles, to spend their 
money in its stores. The few acres upon 
which this town had sprung up in a matter 
cf days had already become a distributing 
busiress and shipping center for a wheat- 
growing country perhaps thirty miles 
square. The railroad had no need to bid 
for traffic. It was paying for itself as 
fast as the rails were laid. It was like the 
flood from a bursting dam, this building 
and settling behind the construction train. 
Sarles was one of three towns in -twenty 
miles, looking alike as so many peas in a 
ped, differing in size according to their 
several ages of from one to three months. 

This stretch cf railroad was one of five 
Great Northern extensions flung up into a 
belt of new country two hundred miles long, 
within the last two years. They reach out 
like the teeth of a comb toward the Cana- 
dian boundary, thirty to fifty miles between 
them, as instruments by which this terri- 
tory is being dotted with towns, many of 
them future cities. If you care to see how 
the thing is done, let us go up forty miles 
to the end of another of these extensions. 
Here is the town of Antler. The railroad 
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came to it about 
three weeks ago, 
therefore Antler can 
be conservatively 
called one month 
old. Its founders 
began to build even 
ahead of the rail- 
road, and they lived 
in tents until lum- 
ber could be hauled 
to them over the 
new track. 

Four weeks in the 
life of an Eastern 
town is but ‘a day. 
The man who leaves 
it for a month re- 
turns to find the 
main street looking 
as he left it, and he 
would be immensely 
surprised to find 
any changes worth 
his notice. But the 
man of North Dako- 
ta who drove to 
Antler a month ago 
would have found a 
railroad grade wait- 
ing for the rails, and a patch of brown 
prairie, with nothing to indicate that this 
area would not be plowed for wheat this 
year. Visiting the site of Antler a month 
later, he finds three lumber yards, two banks 
(two banks, mind you), a drug store, two 
restaurants, a livery stable, two general 
stores, five grain elevators finished, and one 
building, and men hammering and digging 
and hauling by night as well as day. 

The town has grown faster than the rail- 
road can keep pace with it, and the station 
is not yet built. On a siding stands a box 
car with a flight of wooden steps leading up 
to its side door, and a stovepipe poked 
through the roof. An alert and capable 
young woman reigns within as station and 
express agent and telegraph operator. She 
has even fenced off one corner of the car, 
near the stove, as a “waiting room.” It is 
such an insignificant looking makeshift of 
a station and the town is so incredibly new 
that the information she bestows in reply 
to your questions is staggering: 

“In the first two weeks the station was 
opened, the freight receipts at Antler were 





“Charley” Ffolliot, the railroad builder. 
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1 ten thousand dol- 
lars. This is big, if 
you happen to know 
that three hundred 


dollars’ worth cf 
business a month 
justified the com- 


pany in building a 
station and putting 
in a Salaried agent. 
The country looks 
kind of empty to a 
stranger, don’t it? 
There doesn’t look 
to be much of any- 
thing besides Antler 
on this part of the 
map. And Antler 
isn’t what you would 
call a metropolis 
back East in Michi- 
gan where I was 
raised. But this lit- 
tle brand-new town 
will ship out a mil- 
lion bushels of wheat 
this fall. That 
means nearly seven 
hundred thcusand 
dollars in cash com- 
ing in to these farmers around here, and 
most of it spent right here in Antler. The 
railroad will get about a hundred thousand 
dollars in freight receipts from the wheat 
that is hauled from the new elevators at 
Antler. And that pays for a good many 
miles of track over this flat country. Oh, 
we are doing pretty well, thank ycu.” 

A salesman for a St. Paul hardware house 
comes in to find out when he may expect to 
get some shipments into the town. 

“T’ve driven three hundred miles across 
lots in the last six days,” he confides. “I 
crossed four of these new railroad exten- 
sions, and struck fourteen of these towns 
made while you wait. Found them all the 
way from a week to a year old. | slept in 
a hotel only one night because everybody 
was so busy building stores and elevators 
that they couldn’t stop to put up hotels. 
I sold ten thousand dollars’ worth of stoves 
in the six days. Five thousand dollars’ 
worth were ordered by men in the new 
towns who haven’t built their stores yet. 
They expect to have the stores up by the 
time the stoves get there.”’ 
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What is kncwn as the Thorne Extension 
is typical of this amazingly new and lusty 
civilization. Thirty miles of road had been 
finished in July of last year. 1 went over 
it early in September, six weeks after the 
railroad opened this wheat-raising prairie, 
six weeks after the first town was begun. 
Three towns were already in a white heat 
of activity. McCumber had risen from the 
prairie twenty-five days before I sawit. A 
two-story bank block loomed grandly in the 
foreground, flanked by stores and elevators. 
Only a third cf a mile away was a rival city 
in embryo, Rolette, also sprouting build- 
ings from the prairie grass with incredible 
rapidity. While the Great Northern was 
hurrying its branch roads north and south, 
the Soo Line was cutting this territory east 
and west, in a stirring race against time for 
a share cf the year’s wheat harvest. A 
crossing of the two roads happened to fall 
between McCumber and Rolette. The for- 
mer was the “Great Northern town,” the 
latter the “Soo town.” 

Muricipal expansion will inevitably 
cause the suburbs of one to collide with the 
cutskirts cf the other. The unbiased ob- 
server would conclude that there was no 
room for both infants. But it would not 
be safe to suggest this to a man of McCum- 
ber unless you picked Rolette as the prob- 
able victim. The two towns sat side by 
side on the prairie, crowing at each other 
like two very young bantam roosters. For 
spirit they were St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in miniature. They have seen other towns, 
started under similar conditions, wax rich 
in people and wealth. They can go back 
into history, for example, and talk about 
the comparatively ancient town of Cando, 
on a neighboring extension. Last spring 
forty automobiles were shipped into Cando, 
bought by the farmers in the near-by coun- 
try, half of them thirty horse-power ma- 
chines. Cando has thirteen hundred peo- 
ple, and is as prosperous as the automobile 
market indicates. 

These towns come into being because the 
West is full of men who are always on the 
qui vive for new opportunities to create, to 
preduce, to make a town where none grew 
before. As the railroad invades the virgin 
territory, the towns spring up according to 
a general plan that smacks of a problem in 
geometry. There are no rivers, no forests, 
no mines, nothing to make for advantages 
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of location. There is no obvious reason 
why a town should be here instead of there, 
a few miles beyond or a few miles back. 

The farmer ought to be able to haul his 
wheat not more than ten miles to the ele- 
vator. Therefore the town site is mapped 
out to draw upon a certain wheat-raising 
radius. And beyond that radius another 
town is projected, like placing checkers on 
certain squares of the board. 

The town is even announced before it 
happens. The railroad issues such state- 
ments as these: 

“This extension will run forty-two miles 
from York northwest through the Island 
Lake Country, and will have five good North 
Dakota towns. The stations on the line will 
be well equipped with elevators, and will 
be constructed and ready for operation at 
the commencement of the grain season. 
Prospective merchants have been active in 
securing desirable locations at the different 
towns on the line. There are still oppor- 
tunities for hotels, general merchandise, 
hardware, furniture and drug stores, etc.” 

Such is the spirit of American enterprise, 
which builds its towns on paper before the 
railroad track has been laid past their sites. 

I traveled a thousand miles up and down 
these Great Northern extensions, visiting 
thirty-one towns in their swaddling clothes, 
and found every one of them ablaze with 
confidence that it was certain to surpass 
in population and prosperity all of its sis- 
ter infants. In their main essentials, they 
were bewilderingly alike. There was the 
main business street laid out like a boule- 
vard for width, vastly expensive to pave 
whenever that step in development should 
be reached. There had not been time to 
build “‘residence sections” in most of them. 
The workers lived in the hotel or over their 
stores, and the few dwellings clung close to 
the clustered beginnings of the town as if 
reluctant to scatter over the bare and wind- 
swept prairie. 

There were no saloons, for North Dakota 
is under the sway of a prohibition law. 
Whereas the saloon is the pioneer enter- 
prise in the mining camp, the bank took 
the lead in this wholesome kind of creation. 
There were towns with a dozen stores, 
four hundred people and three banks. In 
fact, the nucleus of such a town is a group 
of elevators, the ‘‘general store,” and the 
bank. There was one town, Munich, whose 
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history ran back some twelve mcnths, in 
which three of the four corners of one 
block on the main street were occupied 
by banks. It is an upside down condi- 
tion of pioneer settlement when banks are 
so amazingly numerous and saloons so 
conspicuously missing. 

Of course the newspaper came arm in 
arm with the country banker. At Mohall, 
I met the editor of The Tribune, a flourish- 
ing weekly with nothing “countrified” in 
its make-up. He would not have ex- 
changed positions with the owner of the 
New York Herald. He was growing up 
with the country and he had come in “‘on 
the ground floor.” 
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afraid to ‘“‘take chances.” The schoolhouse 
and the church will follow the grain eleva- 
tor, the bank and the crude, new ‘“‘main 
street”’ which runs into a trail across the 
blank prairie. Some of these towns may 
collapse and vanish, but most of them will 
grow into solidity and lose their raw edges. 
For the brick ard stone business block and 
high school, the pavement, the waterworks 
and lighting plant are only a year or two 
behind the pioneer in such a movement as 
this. 


Wheat is the magnet that draws these 
people and that creates these towns as if by 
magic. From one of these new towns in 








One of two banks in a month-old metropolis 


“You think it’s a little early to be 
running newspapers up here?” he said. 
“Why, I had two papers going before the 
railroad got here, one in this town, and 
another at Sherwood. We don’t wait for 
the railroad. It has to hustle to keep up 
with us folks. When the extension got to 
Sherwocd, it found the town built, doing 
business and waiting for it.” 

These towns in their infancy, risirg by 
scores on the prairie, are essentially Ameri- 
can in their spirit, their purposes and their 
destinies. They are being peopled, not by 
foreign immigrants, but by the men and 
women of the Middle West who are not 


the autumn you have or ly to step intc the 
middle of the main street to see on the 
prairie beyond the smoke of the threshirg 
outfits, far and near. As they move slowly 
across the landscape or spout the golden 
straw, they suggest so many Twentieth 
Century dragons cf a benevolent tempera- 
ment. By day the smoke and turmoil of 
the threshers, by night the blaze of burning 
straw stacks—the infant towns are ringed 
arourd with the signs of the riches that 
create the need for them. 

The railroad is fairly blecked with cars 
crammed with wheat. Seventy-five acres 
cf wheat, twenty bushels to the acre, are 
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swept into one of these cars, and one huge 
engine hauls to market seventy-five of these 
car loads. Therefore one of these trains, 
which fairly tread on one another’s heels 
through the autumn, contains the harvest 
from 5,625 acres. Herein is the secret of 
this wonderful building development. 


Ahead cf the town came the pioneer 
wheat raiser who made the town possible. 
Now a population cannot be picked up 
bodily and transplanted like so many heads 
of cabbage It must be led to move into 
new regions, to sever the ties that bind it 
to old homes, kinsfolk, old friends, to the 
very soil and landscapeit has always known. 
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it is impressive only when the statistics are 
bulked in this fashion. These hundred 
thousand men, women and children led up 
toward the Northern frontier were not 
sought in the steerages of Atlantic steamers. 
This was not a foreign movement such as 
in a previous generation had settled large 
areas of Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
missionaries who preached the gospel of 
“Jim” Hill went into the Virginias, lowa, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ne- 
braska. 

From the Eastern view-point these states 
and sections are far from being over- 
crowded. Yet they have largely peopled 
this part of the new Northwest, while at 


A farmer’s auto in Sherwood, a town six months old. 


In the one decade beginning with 1894, one 
hundred thousand people were persuaded 
to forsake the lands that bore them, and to 
make new homes that brought under culti- 
vation eight million acres of prairie that 
had belonged to the Indian and the buffalo, 
and after them to the cattle man. This 
movement is a fine, big American story in 
itself. 

James J. Hill is one of the greatest of liv- 
ing Builders. Stretching a railroad across 
the Continent was only one end of the task 
he blocked out for himself. His railroad 
was worthless without a population. There- 
fore he became the leader of a migration 
which has been carried on so quietly that 


the same time they have steadily increased 
their own wealth and population. In 
other words, while there has been no eco- 
nomic loss to the clder states, there has been 
a splendid gain to the nation, which is 
bigger and better and stronger because 
energy and industry have found new fields 
to conquer. 

Twenty-four years ago the Great North- 
ern carried only two hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand bushels of wheat from har- 
vest in this north country. Last year it 
hauled one hundred million bushels of 
wheat, oats, barley and flax out of its own 
territory. Much of this tremendously in- 
creased contribution to the wealth of the 
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country was made by the great army of 
stout-hearted pilgrims from the older states. 

These people were seemingly rooted in 
their native scil, on the farm, in the shop 
and the store, struggling perhaps, but al- 
ways hoping for better fortune, expect- 
ing to end their days where they were. 
Among them came the agents of a railroad 
that was crying for strong men and farms 


and towns. These strangers had no land 
for sale. Therefore they did not color 
the facts. They did not want weak-kneed 


failures chronically incapable of bettering 
themselves. In school and court houses, 
in country halls and cross-road post-offices, 
from dry-goods boxes, in town squares and 
at political rallies, from valley to hilltop, 
these crusaders talked and lectured of “the 
land of opportunity” in the northern half 
of North Dakota, in Minnesota and Mon- 
tana. It was a campaign of several years, 
waged with a common-sense intelligence. 
Its arguments were of a straight-from-the- 
shoulder, American kind. Their tenor was 
like this: 

“You see your children come out of 
school with no chance to get farms of their 
own because the cost of land in your older 
part of the country is so high that you can’t 
afford to buy land to start your sons out in 
life around you. They have to go to the 
cities to make a living, or become laborers 
in the mills or hire out as farm hands. 
There is no future for them here. If you 
are doing well where you are and can safe- 
guard the future of your children, and see 
them prosper around you, don’t leave here. 
But if you want independence, if you are 
renting your land, if the money lender is 
carrying you along and you are running be- 
hind year after year, you can do no worse 
by moving. Just say to yourself: 

“*Here goes nothing. Things cannot be 
any worse up there. Maybe there is some- 
thing better in store for me.’ 

“Every man who moves upon North 
Dakota can have a half mile square of rich 
land, one hundred and sixty acres, which 
is his own little kingdom. It will increase 
in value as the country settles around him. 
In a few years his homestead is worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars. He is his own mas- 
ter, he is making a living, and he can look 
every man in the eye and tell him to go to 
hell. 

“You farmers talk of free trade and pro- 
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tection and what this or that political party 
will do for you. Why don’t you vote a 
homestead for yourself? That is the only 


thing Uncle Sam will ever give you. Jim 
Hill hasn’t an acre of land to sell you. We 
are not in the real-estate business. We 


don’t want you to go up there and make a 
failure cf it, because the rates at which we 
haul you and your gocds make the first 
transaction a loss. It is a case of fair play 
and co-operation. We must have landless 
men for a manless land.” 

You may be sure there was much earnest 
discussion through the countryside, much 
reading of railroad literature in long winter 
evenings, much wagging of gray beards 
while these arguments were threshed out. 
At length a few heads of families, men es- 
teemed for truth and gocd judgment in 
their communities, would be sent up to spy 
out theland. They found that it was good, 
and sent for their women folk. In the 
winter these pioneers, whose pockets were 
bulging with the cash received for their 
first wheat crop, visited their old homes 
and talked over the new country by the 
firesides and in the corner stores. 

The snowball was set rolling. It swelled 
into a “concentration movement.” This 
meant nothing less than sending home- 
seekers northward by the train load. If 
home is the word most freighted with emo- 
tions to stir the heart, then “home-seeker” 
becomes a phrase with more power than 
all others to kindle the imagination of an 
American. It holds within itself the his- 
tory of the nation’s creation and growth. 

Successor in direct line to the ox teams 
and the prairie schooner of the Overland 
Trail, these railroad trains were carrying 
into another century the story of The 
Builders. In 1894 the first wave of this 
so-called ‘‘concentration” tide flowed out 
from Indiana. Fourteen passenger coaches 
were filled with men, women and children, 
and forty-five freight cars carried their 
household goods and live stock. In the 
spring of 1898 more than five thousand 
people were moved in March and April as 
part of this movement. The tide of mi- 
gration rose steadily higher until five years 
later one party assembled at Chicago num- 
bered two thousand eight hundred souls, 
mostly farmers and their families from the 
Middle West. They moved to North Da- 
kota in five long passenger trains, and six 
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freight trains were filled with their goods. 
In 1900 a large party was taken out of 
the Shenandoah Valley, which for gene- 
rations has been famed as a rich and fruit- 
ful farming section. 

Now these people of American birth had 
left their farms and their homes to begin 
life over again: wives and mothers, old 
men and young, sweethearts and babies; a 
thousand miles from their own country. 
From old and settled communities they 
were going into a land that a generation 
ago was Called unfit for habitation, scourged 
by drought and blizzards. General Sibley 
in 1863 wrote of North Dakota: 

“If the devil were to select a residence on 
earth, he would probably choose this par- 
ticular district for his abode, with the red- 
skins’ murdering and plundering bands as 
his ready ministers.” 

Each family was permitted to take free 
of railroad charge ten head of live stock, 
together with its household goods and 
farming implements. When their trains 
trailed up into the new land the pilgrims 





Waiting for the first train into their town. 
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Max Bass meets a farmer. 


were emptied into little towns just sprirg- 
ing up, or dropped upon the bare and open 
prairie, one hundred here, two hundred 
there. Once a party of two thousand over- 
flowed one village of four hundred people. 
The few settlers who had arrived before 
them drove in from many miles around ard 
helped the newcomers as best they could. 
The freight cars were backed on sidings ar d 
used to sleep in until the immigrants could 
build their own homes. Every dwellirg, 
store, church and schoolhouse within twen- 
ty miles was filled to overflowing with 
these families. 

Within a week, however, the overflow 
had vanished from the little towns, and the 
freight cars on the prairie siding lost their 
Icdgers. The immigrants brought their 
horses and farm wagons with them. As 
soon as their homestead claims were lo- 
cated and filed, they hauled out lumber to 
build shacks, or with the help of neighbors 
made their sod houses. Then the “home- 
steader” loaded his family, his househcld 
goods and his farming tools into his wagon, 
and trailed out across the prairie to his new 
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home. The day after he had put the house 
to rights he began to break the land for the 
spring sowing of wheat. 

The prairie fairly seemed to swallow 
these thousands of settlers and to cry for 
more. No railroad extensions gridironed 
the country during this first stage of de- 
velopment. As homestead lands became 
scarcer, those who cculd not afford to buy 
land within twenty miles of the main line 
went on and on, and built their shacks as 
far as a hundred miles frcm the nearest 
town. Therefore when these migrating 
hosts moved cut to find their “locations,” 
it was like the departure of a great fleet of 
fishing boats that scatters over a smooth 
sea, then, one by one, drops hull down and 
vanishes. 

The loneliness and homesickness of the 
pioneers cf these prairies is not a new story. 
What they suffered in Kansas and Nebras- 
ka, they fought through in this latest mi- 
gration into North Dakota. They endured 
and conquered in the spirit that glows in 
every line of the following verses. They 
are better than any attempts at description, 
for the author, James J. Somers of Ren- 
ville, is a North Dakota man who lived the 
life whose trials he so vividly sings: 


“I am one of the Pioneers 

Of North Dakota State. 

At Hill’s request | came out West 
In search of real estate. 

I filed along the Cut Bank Creek 
Just forty miles from rail. 

And I started farming with a hoe, 
Along the Minot trail. 


“The hardships that we did endure, 

From hunger and from cold, 

I] haven’t time to tell you, 
Or it never will be told 

To start from Minot with a load 
And face a northwest gale, 

It would break your heart, right on the start, 
Along the Minot trail. 


“The rivers they were far apart, 

And a well was something new. 

It often tickled us to find P 
Some water in a slough. 

I used to have a demijohn— 
I called it “ginger-ale’”’ 

Once in awhile we’d take a smile 
Along the Minot Trail. 





“The only fuel that we knew 
Was prairie hay and straw. 
From November until April 
We never had a thaw. 
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I often thought I’d rather be 
In some good warm jail, —~ 

While twisting hay both night and day 
Along the Minot trail. 


“And when the snow would disappear 

The gophers would begin. 

They’d eat up everything we sowed, 
And then we’d sow again. 

If I could scheme some new device 
To kill the flicker-tail, 

I might stand a show with my old hoe 
Along the Minot trail.” 


In a more jubilant strain this poet has 
sung a sequel to his tale of stress and woe: 


“There’s no corporation 
Can dictate our ration. 
For strikes or for boycotts 
We don’t care a whoop.” 


His muse sings a top-note of triumph in 
these lines, where it is fitting that we leave 
him: 

“The gophers we’ve banished, 

The shacks have all vanished, 
Except for-an odd one 

That’s used as a coop. 
On each claim there’s a mansion 
Where stockmen were ranchin’ 
Just four years ago 

In the Mouse River Loop.” 


Many men took their families into this 
region withcut even the cash needed to 
“make a start.” They hired themselves 
out to more prcspercus farmers as team- 
sters and laborers, filed their homestead 
claims, and toiled fcr wages, savirg a little 
all the time, until they could build their 
own shacks ard buy horses ard farm ma- 
chinery. There is not much of the roman- 
tic or picturesque in such stories as these, 
but the men behind them are the kind 
of men and their deeds are the kind of 
deeds that make the backbone of their 
country. 

A sunbrowned six-footer—all bone and 
muscle—was driving to town on top of a 
load of “No. 1 Hard” wheat, and halted 
long enough to tell me his little story of 
success: 

“T settled on my claim seven years ago 
without a cent. All I had coming to me 
was the use of a yoke of oxen to work for 
two weeks. The season was so dry that 
all | could break in two weeks was twelve 
acres, but I was proud of that much, and in 
the fall | worked at sowing and putting up 
a little shanty with wocd sides and a sod 
roof. Now I have arice, ccmfortable little- 
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hcuse and granary, a hundred and thirty 
acres under cultivation, stcck and machin- 
ery to work the farm, and this year threshed 
out four thousand bushels of grain. This 
is the country for a poor man if he wants 
to carve out his home with his own two 
hands.” 

The self-made man of the Eastern city 
who views the farmer at large as a down- 
trodden clodhopper with singular taste in 
the fashion of whiskers may be enlightened 
by this tale of a self-made prairie farmer: 

“I came to North Dakota twenty-one 
years ago from lowa. I had six broken- 
down plugs of horses, two steers and two 
plows. Had no money and was a thousand 
dollars in debt. I rented a farm for five 
years before | bought any land. Then I 
made up my mind to buy land on my own 
account, and bought two sections on time. 
Then | kept on raising wheat and buying 
land until | owned five thousand acres of 
land, all paid for. In the twenty-one years 
I cleared out of the ground in clean money, 
raising wheat, two hundred and forty thou- 
sand dollars. Last year I sold four thou- 
sand acres and have quit raising wheat. 
| am now on my way to Cuba, where my 
wife and | will spend the winter. When- 
ever I go back East | try to get my old 
friends and neighbors to come out here and 
share my prosperity.” 

The wheat raiser of the rich prairie takes 
his gold from the soil with almost none of 
the drudgery that goes with real farming. 
He plows and sows, riding behind his 
horses across his fenceless quarter or half 
“section.” He labors no more until his 
crop is harvested by machinery. The 
grain is threshed for him and he hauls it to 
the nearest elevator, where he is paid cash 
on delivery. His outdoor work is finished 
three months after it began. In his first 
year he may reap profits sufficient to pay 
for his land, his house and his tools. It is 
not uncommon to clear thirteen hundred 
to fifteen hundred dollars from one harvest 
on a hundred and sixty acres. The average 
farm in North Dakota contains three hun- 
dred and forty-two acres, and nine in every 
ten men own the farms they live on. 

There is a black cloud on this bright pic- 
ture if a wheat crop fails. The wheat 
raiser has put all his eggs into one basket. 
He has not learned the value of diversified 
farming, for nature’s prodigal generosity 
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is his argument against toiling by the sweat 
of his brow. As he followed the cattle 
men, so the farmer will follow him in a 
third stage of development, as population 
crowds into his country. Meantime he 
drives ten or twenty miles to cast his vote, 
he sends his children to school and college, 
and he takes a good deal of pride in his 
town, his county, his state, his nation and 
its flag. 

The railroad has swept him out of his 
blizzard-bound isolation. He has become 
an inveterate traveler during the idle win- 
ter months, visiting the cities of his own 
and other states, far and near, like an in- 
vading army, hale, hearty. and prosperous. 
Last year the average income of the North 
Dakota family was larger than in any other 
state of the Union. 

It was in this region that a Norwegian 
farmer observed to the station agent at 
Grand Forks: 

“When does this train go?” 

The agent asked: 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“| don’t give a damn,” was the cheerful 
reply. “Give mea ticket. I just want to 
take a ride.” 

Compared with a previous generation, 
the precess of peopling this prairie belt is 
marvelously swift and productive. Com- 
pared with the future of such areas as this, 
the present is only a crude beginning. For 
a hundred million Americans can be sus- 
tained without increasing the area of a 
single farm now under cultivation in this 
country, merely by more intelligent farm- 
ing. When fully developed, the agricul- 
tural resources in sight will sustain a thou- 
sand million souls, more than ten times the 
present population. 

To-day more than forty million Ameri- 
cans live on almost six million farms. One 
bread-winner in every three is a farmer. 
But from the Missouri to the Pacific the 
population averages only three persons to 
the square mile. Disregarding the increas- 
ing yields that will be reaped from arable 
lands by raising the standards of agricul- 
ture, the irrigation projects now planned 
will support an additional population of 
twenty-five millions on land now called 
outcast. The prairie settler and town 
builder as we have glimpsed him is there- 
fore a passing phase, a chapter in a titanic 
evolution whose goal is not yet in sight. 
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HE afternoon light faded gradually 
till the tall pines cast no shadows, 
and the white landscape was gray. 

Whistling faintly, the wind swayed the 
forest branches to and fro, now in long 
sweeps with strong puffs, then in short 
bowings. The leaden sky was dark and 
low, cold and repellant. 

Laflin filled his pipe slowly at the door 
of the N.W.M.P. post, Onion Lake, his 
home. ‘Looks like snow,” he muttered, 
his eyes roaming over the long distances 
beyond the forests. Little by little the 
pipe was filled; he lighted a match. Puff- 
puff, “I don’t suppose (puff) that Jake 
will (puff) get back to-night (puff-puff- 
puff). Anyhow, I’ll have supper by’n’by 
and take a run over to the Store.” He 
stood there smoking quietly. Then the 
flakes of white came; dropping one by one 
at first, then falling in silent quantities, 
finally coming down in eddying and pi- 
rouetting myriads. As he watched, they 
piled themselves on the wood heap, hid the 
bright bit of the axe, settled on its handle, 
and clung damply to the shingles and logs 
of the cabin. “Wonder how far they 
come?” He looked up. Out of pale gray 
nothingness the big spots of white came 
in noiseless masses; appearing like magic 
from the oneness of the heavens, and, as 
he followed them, disappearing into the 
cold gray oneness that lay on the north. 
Always tumbling, always blending, the 
particles dropped in clouds. The wind had 
gone entirely; only -the crisp, settling, 
seething sound of the flakes could be heard. 
He went into the cabin. A bright fire sent 
forth cheery snappings from a little stove, 
whose red-hot cover cast a sheen on the 
log ceiling. He lifted the cover from a 
pot; a burst of steam rose, billowed about 
the small interior, and vanished. Laflin 
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stirred the contents. ‘Those beans are 
the hardest I eversaw!”’ The water boiled 
and bubbled with liquid hissings. He took 
down a frying-pan from its nail behind the 
stovepipe oven, put bacon and sliced po- 
tatoes in it and a bit of butter; it began 
to sizzle and cook at once. He was making 
his tea when the door opened and a tall, 
strong figure came in, snow-shoes in hand. 

“Bo’ jou, bo’ jou, Lafleen!” 

“Hello, LaGrange; where are you 
bound?” 

The trapper unwound his muffler, stuck 
the snow-shoes in a corner and sat on the 
rough bench. ‘‘Me? Ah’m goin’ longue 
way baim’by; wan’ talk leetle firs’!”” 

“Anything wrong?” Laflin asked, noting 
the sullen voice and the gleam of the deep- 
set blue-gray eyes. 

““Mabbe ye-es, mabbe non,” the French 
Canadian answered hesitatingly. 

The constable waited for him to go on, 
stirring and turning the bacon and potatoes 
the while. 

“You know dat Gros Gorge an’ ma femme 
gon’ way?” 

Laflin turned quickly. ‘‘No! When was 
this?” 

Steadily and impassively the other an- 
swered: ‘‘Mabbe t’ree day h’ago, mabbe 
two day. Ah come f’om de trap lignes 
dees aftaire-noon, fin’ de cabane emptee, 
no’tin dere, onlee dees pair ol’ snow-shoe!”’ 
He pointed to them contemptuously. 

“But your wife maybe went to Tomah’s, 
or to her father’s house?” 

The other laughed bitterly. “Ah mak’ 
fin’ h’out ev’w’ere een post; no dere! Som’ 
de boy dey say dat she gon’ weet Gros 
Gorge, dat sacre Metis!” The voice thrilled 
and shook with fury, but the huge body 
was quiet. 

“I’m very sorry for you, LaGrange, but 
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she’s not worth having if that’s the sort of 
thing she has done; and vs 

The trapper leaped to his feet. ‘Ah no 
come for h’ask you eef she good for have 
or no! LaGrange he wan’ you say wat 
’appen eef he shoote dose two!” 

The constable stared at the powerful 
square face, the ominous flash of the eyes, 
and saw the clenched fists, whose mus- 
cles stood out like tautened ropes. “You 
can’t do that, LaGrange, or I should have 
to arrest you, and murder’s a bad charge.” 

The trapper stared at the other, still, 
save for the quick trembling of his nostrils. 
“An’ ef you no can catch . . . me?” 

Laflin chuckled. ‘‘Then you'd be safe; 
but we would get you, LaGrange, and you 
know it!” 

The bacon was done; he put out a tin 
plate, cup and saucer on the tiny table, 
and began to eat, the Canadian watching 
him stolidly. 

“Have a bite? Come on, now—forget 
that killing plan. I know it’s damned 
hard, but you’ll have to do it, LaGrange, 
that’s sure!”’ 

“No wan’ for h’eat. Ah go! Bo’ jou!” 
He took up the snowshoes, slung the wool- 
en muffler about his massive throat and 
went out into the snow without another 
word. 

“He’s hit hard,” Laflin said aloud. “I 
always felt that he was too good for her.” 
He ate on comfortably. When his meal 
was finished he cleaned away the remains, 
lighted the pipe again and took a look out- 
side. 

The night was clammy and raw, the air 
still laden with the tumbling snow that 
showed white in the candle-light that came 
from the open door. Down in a hollow 
the lights of the Hudson Bay Company’s 
Post twinkled brightly through the trunks; 
now and then the sound of voices was 
wafted to him by the light draught. The 
heavens were black and forbidding. 

“An ugly night by the look of it now,’ 
Laflin whispered, and turned. As he did 
so he heard the short, sharp breathing of 
dogs, and in an instant a sledge drew up 
in the circle of yellow light. 

“Ah’m goin’ fin’ dose two,”’ the muffled 
figure said that crouched on it, ‘an’ Ah’m 
goin’ keel w’en Ah fin’: you nocatch... 
me! Allez-Marse!” 

A few yelps, the whine of a whip thong, 
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and the circle of light was empty. The 
constable stared, and listened to the fast 
fading swi-i-ish of the sledge-runners 
through the snow. They were gone! 

“He won’t find them, and if he does he 
won’t dare anything beyond a fight. My, 
but it’s cold!”” and he went in. 

He tried to read some old magazines 
that furnished the only literature the 
cabin boasted of, but somehow he could 
not focus his attention on the pages. 
Then he put out the candles, took off his 
heavy service boots, stretched himself 
comfortably between the long blankets 
and tried to sleep. No use. The more 
he tried the more wide awake he became. 

“Why did that fool come and tell me 
his story? I feel that—that .... damn 


it, | don’t know what I feel,” and he lighted 


up again. 

He went to the door and listened. 
Nothing but the wind that crooned softly 
through the pine needles answered his un- 
acknowledged quest for sound and lurking 
dread of something. 

All night he sat up, troubled and wonder- 
ing. He waited impatiently for daylight, 
going to the door often, then throwing him- 
self on the bunk again. 

“There’s something wrong, and I know 
it!” he muttered, tossing restlessly. ‘‘ Poor 
old LaGrange; it’s pretty hard lines on a 
man when his eyes are nearly gone snow- 
blind working for that girl, and she plays 
this sort of a game.” 

He got up and walked the floor, some- 
times throwing bits of wood into the stove. 
““What’s the matter with me?” he asked 
himself angrily. ‘I suppose it’s just sym- 
pathy, but it’s uncomfortable.” 

“At last,” he said, as, opening the door 
for the manyeth time, he saw the first faint 
streaks of daylight through the shrouds of 
drifting flakes. He watched the lightness 
grow. In solid mass the trunks stood, 
dark and shapeless; then, bit by bit, out- 
line by outline, they stood away from each 
other, growing in breadth and depth till 
each was clear and defined. The branches 
crept into silhouette against the brighten- 
ing sky, gray as ever, and ever belching 
snow. He boiled some tea, fried some 
caribou meat, warmed some bread and ate 
slowly. As he was finishing, a ray of pallid 
sunlight stole timidly athwart the floor. 

“A fine day after all!” Having 
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quenched the fire, he took down his snow- 
shoes, and buckled on his side arms. ‘“‘I’ll 
have a look round toward Battleford: 
Father Lesbauts said that two hours in the 
bright sun would blind him for months!” 

The snow was deep and heavy, clinging 
to his snowshoes with soggy weight and 
strength as he pushed on among the trees. 
Higher and higher the now open sun 
climbed, shedding warm rays that instilled 
in hima sense of power. The white surface 
offered a dazzling glare to his eyes; they 
cringed and squinted. At the end of the 
strip of woods began the Long Barren. 
Straight away it stretched before him, pale 
blue-white and chilling gray in the sun. 
Billions of frost points shimmered on the 
surface, all burning his eyes with their 
power and gleam. He pulled his fur cap 
well down. “Very bad glare to-day!” he 
muttered, and started across the apparently 
endless distance. 

Click-clack, click-clack, sounded his 
snowshoes as they struck together, the 
noise muffled by the impeding snow. Hour 
after hour passed, Laflin swinging in a 
great circle toward Battleford. Of a sud- 
den he stopped. Far off, a mere speck 
against the whiteness of everything, was a 
figure—at least, he thought it so. He 
worked his way toward it, and at last dis- 
tinguished a man, standing alone and mo- 
tionless. He kept his eyes on him, fearing 
to lose the dark form if he looked away, so 
bright and strong was the glare. He drew 
closer. 

“LaGrange! but where’s his team?” he 
asked aloud. 

The man was standing quiet, snowshoes 
on his feet, dog lash in his hand, his face 
turned toward the west. Unconsciously 
Laflin looked there too, and saw a larger 
spot, apparently motionless, in the near 
distance. 

ae ” he started to call, but did not, 
and edged nearer. When he was quite 
close he understood. LaGrange was ab- 
solutely snow-blind. The tall figure stood, 
straining the sightless eyes to the west; the 
snow was disturbed about, as though in a 











struggle. 
“I wonder if—? Yes, by h L, 
must be! I’ll see pretty quick.” Laflin 


decided, and worked his way noiselessly 
past the blind man, keeping at some dis- 
tance from him, so as to be sure that he 
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should not be heard. He hurried ‘along 
then toward the far black spot, that was 
in the same place; striding on, he kept 
under the brow of a snow rise until he was 
close to the place; then he crept forward. 
Just over the top was a sledge and two 
people beside it—a man and a woman. 
The man was busily at work demolishing 
the remains of a sledge, whose bone run- 
ners lay on the snow by him; the woman 
stood waiting. A double team of dogs 
sat about, their tongues lolling and drool 
streaming to the softening snow under 
their feet. 

“The devils! they’ve got his sledge and 
team away from him, and now they are 
going to leave him to die! Not if 1 know 
it, even if I can’t arrest any one!” He 
drew his revolver, sneaked to the very top 
of the rise, then—‘*‘Arréte!” he ordered. 

The girl screamed, the man, Gros Gorge 
flinching at the sight of the gun. Laflin 
scrambled to them. “I'll give you just 
one minute to start away from here; and 
if | ever see you again in Onion Lake post 
I’ll have you sent to Stony Mountain * for 
stealing a sledge: you understand?” 

The half-breed (Metis) mumbled his will- 
ingness to do anything for “‘de Polees.” 

“Take your own dogs and sledge. GO!” 
Gros Gorge went, the dogs’ feet stirring up 
clouds of snow-dust that sparkled in the 
sunlight. Laflin watched him out of sight 
to the westward. He turned to the girl. 
“How did you get your husband’s sledge?” 

She began to cry. 

“None of that! 
you!” 

She looked at him with tear-dimmed 
brown eyes. . “He fallen h’off w’en sledde 
turn ovaire een hole la bas.” 

“What were you doing there?” 

She stammered and hesitated. 

“Come, speak up!” 

“Gros Gorge he loove me,”’ she whim- 
pered. ‘“‘We no wan’ for to keel La- 
Grange.” She leaned forward. ‘Onlee 
tak’ hees sledde.” 

“And leave him to die, you fiend! You 
know that LaGrange is snow-blind, and 
blind for your sake, working like a dog 
for the Company to give you a home and 
food!” 

She whined and cried softly. 

“TI am going to take you to him: he 

*The penitentiary for the Northwest Provinces. 
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loves you more than his life; and listen 
well to what | say. I am going to tell 
him—never mind what | tell him, only 
obey me, or | will take you to Barracks. 
You know what that means?” 

The girl nodded. 

“And if I ever see anything like this 
again, | os 

“Non, non!” she pleaded; and the two 
started back for the lone figure. It came 
in sight soon, but not quite as it was when 
Laflin passed it. LaGrange was stumbling 
slowly about, wandering aimlessly over 
the dazzling Barren; groping weirdly with 
his hands, and muttering to himself. 

“Holla, LaGrange!” 

Hearing Laflin’s voice, he stiffened and 
stood still. 

“lve found your wife!” 

“W’ere? w’ere?” he asked thickly. 

“Why, she got lost out here on that long 
trap line of yours; I always told you it was 
too long for her to look after!” 

“Go to him,” Laflin whispered fiercely. 

She went. 

He put his great arms about her lithe 
figure. “Dieu merci! Dieu merci!” he 
groaned. ‘‘Ah’m loss’ de team een dat 
hole down dere; dey gon’ ouest. Ah was 
comen’,” he stuttered a moment—‘‘Ah 
was comen’ for lock de line, but my eye’hes 
dey go bad. Ah no can see now! Ah, 
Nanette, your ol’ mari he h’ave sooch terri- 
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ble drream ’bout you, but eet no trrue. 
Dieu merci! no trrue!” He wrapped his 
long, gaunt arms about her, and the tears 
came from the temporarily sightless eyes. 
“You tak’ me home, Nanette, hein?” 

Laflin nodded, glowering at her. 

“Certaine, mon pauvre.” 

The three started, LaGrange holding 
tightly to the girl’s hand, Laflin following. 
They came to the police cabin. 

“What in the devil—r” began a figure 
in the doorway. 

“It’s all right, Jake. Nanette got lost, 
and LaGrange has gone snow-blind, just 
as Father Lesbauts said he would if he 
didn’t take care.” 

The girl, leading the tall, helpless figure, 
moved on toward the group of houses in 
the valley 

“Don’t forget,” Laflin whispered as she 
passed; and she nodded slowly. 

The two mounted police watched them 
down the path, the sun in its afternoon 
glory softening the outlines of the forest, 
and throwing the two departing figures 
into strong relief. 

“She’s young—may be all right yet,” 
Laflin muttered as they disappeared. 

“Who’s young? what’s young?” the 
other asked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing; I was thinking, 
that’s all.” And the two went into the 
cabin. 














THE ABC OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
BY CARRIE FOOTE WEEKS 


at the start was an Automobile. 
It answers to motor car, just as you feel. 
is the Brake that gives you control. 
If the Bubble Breaks you, you’re in a Big hole. 
stands for Cylinder, and your Chauffeur, 
Who takes many Chances at sixty-five per. 
D is the up-to-Date Dealer serene, 
And the Dance that he leads you about the machine. 
is Experience for young and old; 
We pay dearly for it, and often are sold. 
is the Factory where you will find 
It is Foolish to Fuss, if they’re four months behind. 
G is Garage, and the God, Gasoline, 
Who Guides all his subjects, yet never is seen. 
is H. P., your Heaven and Hell. 
What pace are you making? The police can tell. 
is Ignition, Insurance and Ice. 
These three you must have on an expert’s advice. 
J might stand now for a new Jeremiah, 
Who foretells disasters by flame, speed, or tire. 
stands for all Kinds of cars on the mart, 
To pick the Kingpin would take cleverest art. 
L stands for License, and Lawyer, and Lie— 
You’re in touch with them all when an auto you buy. 
is the Model you choose with great care, 
The Map that you follow for roads that aren’t there. 
is the Number attached to your car, 
And the Name (not a rose) that proclaims it a star. 
is the Oil used for food and for drink, 
By this Ogre, half human, the real missing link. 
stands for “Plain Clothes Men” always about. 
Police you can spot. For the others, watch out. 
Q is the Quest for a feminine hat, 
That will stay on the head, and have style, and all that. 
stands for Rules which must be obeyed, 
And the Races we win,—in our dreams, I’m afraid. 
means the Songs that we sing late at night, 
As the Search light weaves Shadows, now ghostly, now bright. 
is the Tonneau for five, three or two. 
If a Tack finds your Tire, it’s all up with you. 
UJ is the Unruly, and also Uncertain. 
On the manners of autos and maids drop the curtain. 
is Vibration—in sunshine, in gale, 
It’s with us like goggles, or long auto Veil. 
W stands for Weight, and all kinds of Wheels. 
(Not Wheels in your head, or Weight in your heels) 
is Xcess. Pray keep well in hand, . 
For motor-car maniacs people the land. 
Y stands for Yearnings to go far and fast. 
O bright Yellow Moon! we’ll reach you at last. 
is the Zany so puffed up with Zeal, 
That he thinks he has mastered the automobile. 
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HE dashing trade of piracy was at 
its top flight in the days of the gold- 
laden galleons, when the successful 

cut-throat of the seas was rewarded with 
vast plunder and noble rank as well. In 
later and degenerate times, the calling be- 
came fraught with great risk and incon- 
venience, as was discovered by Captain 
Kidd. Then the business went from bad 
to worse, from cargoes of gold and churchly 
plate to single chests of specie, and even 
bales of merchandise. The day came when 
the pirate must whistle in vain even for a 
“piece of eight.” 

After the pirate came the buccaneer, 
who was never knighted and when caught 
was usually decorated with a halter. In 
my early days at sea the Pacific was well- 
nigh rid of the lawless pests who had 
robbed and burned and murdered through 
several generations; but the last of these 
buccaneers, and the king of them all, Bully 
Hayes, was hove across my course in such 
strange fashion that the memory burns 
vivid to this day. My first meeting with 
this resourceful ruffian, whose name and 
deeds fill the Pacific Islands even now, was 
in 1873. At that time he was posing as a 
missionary to save his oft-condemned neck. 

It was early morning when I backed my 
main-topsail off the island of Oulan in the 
South Seas. We were needing fresh pro- 
visions such as this island yielded in abund- 
ance, cocoanuts, bananas, pineapples, yams, 
chickens and pigs. In answer to our signal, 
a six-oared yawl shot out from a leeward 
harbor, and pulled toward us with a fine 
display of speed and skill. 

“Way enough,” roared a tall figure in 
the stern as the boat rounded alongside, 
and he leaped aboard with his crew of 


beach-combers at his heels, a crowd most 
amazingly tattooed and fairly belted with 
knives. They were incongruous company 
for their leader, a massively built man well 
past middle age, standing six feet three 
inches, and wearing an air of great dignity 
and authority. His speech was slow and 
sprinkled with godly phrases. 

“Stand by,” whispered my old mate. 
“It’s Bully Hayes.” 

1 felt a shock of surprise at this first 
sight of the most notorious scoundrel 
among the islands, but greeted him with 
the respect due his magnificent “bluff.” 
And what should he want in exchange for 
a boat-load of bananas but a Bible! 

“My own copy of the Holy Scriptures 
has been worn out by much use,” he ex- 
plained, “and my natives are sitting in 
darkness waiting for the reading of the 
Word.” 

His crew of less godly spirits were do- 
ing a thriving business with the foremast 
hands, trading fruit for pipes, tobacco and 
other worldly commodities of which the 
sailors had a stock. The old buccaneer 
found, on second thought, that he could 
use a few stores in addition to his spiritual 
replenishment. My vessel had a cargo of 
coal. My old Scotch mate, whom Hayes 
carefully ignored because these two had 
met before under other skies, cruelly sug- 
gested to the “‘missionary” that he had no 
need for coal. 

“You wait a few years,” added the mate, 
“and you'll have more red-hot coals than 
ye can handle, and the Devil will be the 
stoker. I know ye, you old rip.” 

As I remember it, Bully Hayes retorted 
with a sigh: 

““My brother, we will all save fuel in the 
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hereafter if we mend our ways in this life. 
Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

It was about this time that certain mis- 
sionary publications were sounding the 
good news that one of the wonderful works 
wrought in heathen lands was the conver- 
sion of Bully Hayes. I was inclined to 
give him the benefit of the doubt when he 
said grace at breakfast on board my vessel. 
I have heard many clergymen do. worse. 
Aside from the wry faces of his crew, the 
ceremony was flawless. When we resumed 
trading Hayes put us under obligations to 
him by giving us more provisions than we 
asked for, and sending ashore for a litter 
of pigs and a mother sow to care for them. 
Then as the climax of his generosity he 
ordered from shore a canoe-load of Mar- 
shall Island mats. One of these, worth 
more than all the stores he had obtained 
from us, he courteously presented to my 
wife. 

Meanwhile our bark had drifted in the 
strong current to leeward until she opened 
out entrance to a small harbor. 

“Yonder lie the bones of my ship, the 
Leonora,” said Hayes, with a flourish of 
his arm toward the inner beach. “She 
was once the John Williams II.” 

“The mission ship?” I asked. 

“Exactly so,” returned Bully Hayes. 
“Lost in a gale of wind—total loss. But 
the crew was saved, thank the Lord.” 

He doffed his broad-brimmed hat, and 
fairly swept the deck with it, as he bowed 
himself out of our gangway, and dropped 
nimbly into his boat, shouting to his crew: 

“Push off. God bless you all.” 

“Fill away the main-topsail and board 
the main tack,” I ordered. Round flew 
the yards, and our bark was again striding 
across the trade winds for Shanghai. While 
we were discussing the strange character 
we were leaving astern, one of my officers 
said: 

“While he was on board this morning 
Bully Hayes got a note from an old mission- 
ary, Rev. Mr. Snow, who has been in the 
islands for years and years, begging the old 
pirate to come to his village in a hurry and 
settle a row between a white beach-comber 
and his native wife. I saw the note. It 
said that the beggar had cut off one of his 
wife’s ears, and she had paid him off by 
spearing the beast in the leg and taking 
a slice off his shoulder with a blow of her 
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axe. ‘Come quickly, dear brother,’ writes 
the parson, ‘or there will be nothing left of 
either of them.’ Here is that old sun- 
downer, Bully Hayes, a pal and brother to 
this missionary. He pulls the wool over 
the eyes of the best of ’em.” 

While we bowled along with a good 
breeze in the evening, my mate, Mr. Shuse, 
entertained me by telling what he knew 
of this versatile buccaneer. Mr. Shuse 
knew every celebrity from Kamchatka to 
New Zealand, and he took off his hat to 
Bully Hayes. The man had a record of 
trouble as long as your arm, as a trader 
who laughed at law. He had done many 
a kindly act, and hundreds of islanders 
were in his debt for a helping hand in time 
of stress. But woe betide the white man, 
trader or beach-comber, who got in his way. 
With grim humor he once shanghaied a 
rival trader, as “unfit for South Sea so- 
ciety.” He loaded his victim with “square- 
faced gin,” then formally confiscated the 
poor fellow’s estate, and threw him in the 
fo’castle with scarcely a rag to his back. 
He was no coward, for once upon a time 
the methods of a German trading com- 
pany aroused his ire, whereupon Bully 
Hayes, lone-handed, declared war on the 
German Empire. He opened hostilities by 
turning the German consulate upside- 
down. He went through the place with 
an axe, and made hash of the office furni- 
ture. Then he brought his crew ashore, 
and their axes chopped the legation flag- 
pole to the ground, Imperial flag and all. 

This cyclonic stroke of diplomacy won 
him the profound respect of the natives. 
They could see for themselves that Bully 
Hayes was a greater and more powerful 
man than the Emperor of Germany, and 
the tidings of his prowess swept through 
the islands. His trade increased, and his 
fame grew, until his schooner was too small 
to carry his goods. 

Now the missionary bark, John Williams 
II, had been cast away on a coral reef, 
salved, refitted and given a new name. 
Asa merchantman she bore the name Leo- 
nora, and Bully Hayes came into possession 
of her. -For some time he did not realize 
what a prize he had found. One day on 
the high seas, while the Leonora was be- 
calmed, Hayes grew tired of whistling for 
wind, and was rummaging in her old lock- 
ers when he found her burgee of other days, 
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the L. M. S. (London Missionary Society) 
flag, with the palm branch emblem of peace 
and good-will to all. The flag gave him 
an inspiration that turned his energy into 
a new channel. He hoisted the pious em- 
blem to the main, and squared away for 
the islands after his first cargo of “black- 
birds,” or kidnapped native labor to be 
sold to the highest bidder. 

The islanders were familiar with the 
vessel and the old flag, under which they 
had gathered many times for song and 
worship. They flocked on board with 
shouts of welcome. This time Bully Hayes 
led them into the hold for prayers, and as 
a benediction, clapped on the hatches and 
headed away for the sugar and cotton plan- 
tations, where he sold the congregation. 

This heartless business flourished until 
both English and American warships were 
in pursuit of Bully Hayes. Admiral James 
Bruce, R. N., whom I met long after at 
Gibraltar, pursued Hayes in vain, and 
Admiral Miller, U. S. N., was on the same 
trail with fruitless results. One of these 
naval vessels sent after Hayes unwittingly 
employed him as a pilot to take her into 
the port where they expected to nab the 
buccaneer. He was only too willing, he 
said, ‘‘to lend a hand to catch a scoundrel 
so deserving the rope,” and he hoped they 
would catch him and show him no mercy. 
An extraordinary feature of these es- 
capades was that he was never betrayed 
by natives. They feared and liked him, 
and stood by him through fair weather and 
foul. 

When “black-birding” became too haz- 
ardous, Hayes entered the trade of carrying 
Chinese passengers from Hong Kong to 
Sydney. How was the man to save his 
neck in Sydney, where he was known, and 
where Admiral Bruce was waiting to hang 
him from a yard-arm? Hayes had no no- 
tion of meeting Bruce, or even the collector 
of customs. He collected at sea all the 
head-money due the Australian govern- 
ment from his Chinese immigrant passen- 
gers. This was a matter of routine busi- 
ness, perfectly plausible because the ship 
landing these folk at their destination 
would be held responsible for their tax and 
their safe delivery. 

It was easy for Hayes to work out a plan. 
His ship arrived off Sydney Heads, flying 
signals of distress, “Ship sinking,” “ Pas- 
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sengers in mutiny,” “Want immediate as- 
sistance.” 

The ocean-going tugs raced for the prize. 

“Take off my passengers,” cried Bully 
Hayes to the first tug alongside. “Get 
these poor, suffering, mutinous heathens 
ashore, and come back for the ship. With 
the pigtails once out of her, the crew can 
keep the vessel afloat until you can land 
them and return. We've sprung a leak, 
and the heathens are scared to death of 
water. They'll murder us all if we don’t 
get rid of them.” 

The Chinese were genuinely frightened 
out of their wits. They expected to be 
drowned, and their fate was harder to bear 
because they had paid to Captain Bully 
Hayes not only their passage money, but 
also their landing tax. 

Never did rats leave a sinking ship faster 
than these wild-eyed Mongolians scrambled 
out of the Leonora and into the tugs, bag 
and baggage. A little later the hurrying 
tugs made fast alongside Circular Key in 
Sydney Harbor, and five hundred cackling 
Chinese started to flee ashore. 

“Tax money,” said the Deputy Collector 
on the pier. “Taxes before landing.” 

It was the law, and the tug-boat owners 
must obey before they could dump their 
cargoes ashore. Then they sent their 
boats scampering back to collect the ad- 
vances from Captain Hayes. Where was 
he? As soon as the tugs had passed out 
of range, he plugged up the auger-holes 
he had bored through the bottom of his 
old bark, set his pumps going, and squared 
away before a stout west wind. He was 
out of sight when the tugs came off Sydney 
Heads again. The tax money was in his 
pocket, and he said to his mate that night: 

“That was a tough spell at the pumps. 
We bored them holes too damned plentiful. 
But the old packet needed a washing out.” 

But the astute Hayes was once “done 
to a turn,” by his mate, “Lanky” Pease, 
whose life was later snuffed out in the Bo- 
nin Island while Hayes was in pursuit to 
punish him for his bad manners. Timber 
was fetching fancy prices in China in those 
days. The Chinese were building a big 
fleet of wooden ships of war, and had little 
timber of their own fit for the purpose. 
Hayes appeared among the timber brokers 
with forests to sell. Pease was taken along 
to back up the yarn that on the island of 
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Ponape he had millions of feet of the finest 
timber. He lacked only a saw-mill and a 
little capital to turn his trees into hard 
dollars. One of the oldest firms in Shang- 
hai, Glover, Dow & Co., was persuaded 
to enlist in the enterprise. Mr. Glover 
said afterward that while Hayes and Pease 
were talking of their timber island, he 
could fairly see branches growing from the 
walls of his office. 

This firm fitted Hayes out with a steam 
saw-mill, cash, and bullocks to haul the 
logs to the mill. Hayes first packed the 
saw-mill aboard his ship, and took it, not 
to Ponape, but to New Zealand, where real 
timber grew, worth the sawing. While he 
was busy with this large task of bodily 
running away with a steam saw-mill, he 
left Pease in charge at Ponape to take care 
of the rapidly accumulating property for- 
warded from Shanghai. The buccaneer in- 
tended to pack up these spoils for a sec- 
ond trip, but Pease set to work with such 
alacrity that he had the plunder ready for 
transporting before his captain returned. 
Then Mr. “Lanky” Pease found a ship of 
his own, and proceeded to load her. The 
king of the island was a tattooed savage, 
but he had a shrewd idea of what was going 
on under his nose. He held a sort of court, 
and was for stopping Pease in his project. 
The mate shook his old ship’s register in 
the royal countenance, and told the king 
that it was a power of attorney from Glov- 
er, Dow & Co. to clean up their business in 
the island of Ponape. Then Pease went 
ahead and stripped the island clean, and 
sailed away, the king finally expressing his 
pleasure at being rid of the whole pirate 
crew. 

When Hayes returned and found a desert 
waste at his “logging camp,” his anger was 
fairly apoplectic. He had once disciplined 
Pease by heading him up in a cask and 
feeding him through the bung-hole for a 
week, with precious little meat in his al- 
lowance. “These bullocks will square 
that little account,” Pease had said as he 
sailed away from Ponape. 

The Shanghai merchants chartered a 
bark, the Tuck Sing, Captain Marshall, to 
go to Ponape, and there load the first cargo 
of lumber from their new mill. The Tuck 
Sing was too late. Not even a bullock was 
left behind. When the empty bark re- 
turned to Shanghai and the merchants 


heard the story, the entire experience with 
Bully Hayes seemed like adream. 

Hayes told me of Pease’s rascality when - 
it was fresh in his memory, and forgetting 
his missionary manners, he exclaimed: 

“Damn him, | wouldn’t have been so put 
out about it, if he had been content with 
a fair cargo of bullocks. But the greedy 
cuss cut holes in the vessel’s deck for their 
horns, to make more stowage. By the 
Great Shark, when I meet him, he dies!” 

It was shortly after this adventure that 
Hayes was stranded on the island of Oulan, 
where I first met him. He was casting 
about for a new ship, and was studying 
ways and means for getting to Samoa, 
where he thought he could find a vessel. 
His final plan was to borrow the “king’s 
ship,” a dug-out of ten or fifteen tons, and 
in this escape from Oulan. 

I heard no more of him for two years. 
One day in Manila I received a note from 
U. S. Consul Griswold Herron saying that 
“a countryman of ours, one Captain 
Hayes,” had been brought as a prisoner 
from Guam on a charge, laid by the Span- 
ish officials, of stealing political prisoners. 
I called upon Mr. Herron, who said: 

“Hayes insists that he knows you. What 
do you know about Hayes?” 

Of my own knowledge I could tell him 
nothing very damaging. My information 
had been picked up piece-meal. | smiled 
to myself as | remembered our first meet- 
ing, which was all in Hayes’ favor. I re- 
called him as a “‘convert,” asking grace at 
my table, receiving messages from es- 
teemed missionaries who called him “Dear 
Brother.” The outline of his latest es- 
capade as sketched by the consul was as 
follows: 

He had rigged the king’s dug-out at 
Oulan as a schooner and with two of his 
old Leonora hands sailed for Ponape, where 
they took in provisions of cocoanuts and 
pigs en route for Guam. According to 
Hayes’ story, he knew there were Spanish 
convicts at Guam, ‘‘but he did not dream 
they were so loosely guarded that they 
could get aboard his schooner.” His log 
narrated that he had anchored under the 
lee of the island and landed on the sandy 
beach abreast of his vessel, that he might 
have a surf bath. Before he knew it a 
dozen or more convicts had piled aboard 
his schooner, evidently with the intention 
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of seizing her. “I couldn’t help that,” he 


wrote. 
The account given by the guards was 
somewhat different. They swore that 


Hayes had stolen one batch of convicts and 
came ashore for more, when they pounced 
upon him from their ambush in the mango 
trees, and made him prisoner. When the 
convicts on board saw that Hayes was 
nabbed, they cut cable and made off be- 
fore a fresh trade wind, carrying all sail. 
They managed to fetch up somewhere on 
the coast of Borneo, wrecked the schooner 
and made good their escape. 

When | called upon Hayes in the Manila 
jail, | found him in the midst of the gov- 
ernor’s family on the veranda, discussing 
religious matters. He was reading very 
devoutly the copy of the Bible I had sold 
him at Oulan. The officers of the gunboat 
that brought him from Guam had written 
opposite his name on the logbook, “Chris- 
tiano.” 

Hayes became a chum of the governor 
of the prison, and also struck up a warm 
friendship with the priest, who baptized 
him in the Roman Catholic faith while he 
was locked up. Now that he was con- 
verted to the true faith, Hayes found an 
all-powerful friend in the Bishop of Manila. 
The buccaneer was a penitent, and he 
made a most impressive and moving figure. 
Fever had twisted and shrunken him until 
I recognized him only by his long beard 
and his unusual height and breadth. The 
light, free spring of his gait was gone, and 
he was the picture of the shuffling monk. 
To behold the old freebooter, penniless, 
reduced by sickness, tall, gaunt, with flow- 
ing white beard half a fathom long, march- 
ing barefooted, at the head of a religious 
procession, and carrying the tallest candle 
cf them all, softened the hearts of his 
enemies, if he had any in Manila. 

His accusers retracted their charges, and 
were covered with confusion. After his 
release, Hayes obtained passage home from 
Manila on the ship Whittier, bound for San 
Francisco. The U. S. consul vouched for 
him as a destitute American seaman. He 
found himself in clover cn the Whittier. 
Parcels containing comforts and knick- 
knacks of various kinds were sent him from 
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ships in the harbor, and the captain of 
the Whittier, being of a religious turn of 
mind, treated the reformed buccaneer like 
a brother. 

Hayes had not been many weeks in San 
Francisco when he came into possession of 
a new schooner, a regular wind-jamming 
flyer, which he loaded with goods to trade 
once more in the South Seas. He dropped 
his vessel down the harbor, and came to an- 
chor, delayed by fog. The mate’s wife was 
on board for a farewell hour with her man. 

“By the way,” said Hayes to the mate, 
“| forgot my chronometer at the last 
minute. Thought it was aboard, but it’s 
still up at Pace’s repair shop. Just drop 
ashore and fetch it off. We'll be lying here 
all night.” 

As soon as the mate was out of the way 
Hayes found his chronometer safe on 
board, and put to sea. The mate’s wife 
was kidnapped, and Hayes steered: through 
the fog, once more the lawless buccaneer. 

But his career was fast drawing to its 
fitting end. He had shipped a tough crew, 
and the blackest of the lot was the cook. 
One bright morning down among the isl- 
ands, where Hayes lorded it in a larger 
way than elsewhere, he smote the cook 
over the head for some trifling fault. An 
hour later Hayes was leaning over the side, 
staring seaward, when the cook dealt him 
a crashing blow from behind with a heavy 
boat-tiller. 

The buccaneer fell headlong into the 
sea. He came up and cried for help, and 
his crew looked on and watched him strug- 
gle to swim after, while a light breeze 
fanned the schooner on her course. 

His heartless ruffians did not change ihe 
vessel’s course by a hair, they threw their 
captain neither line nor buoy, and .hus they 
stood and laughed and cursed him while 
he went down for the last time. 

The schooner made her leisurely way to 
one of the island harbors, where the murder 
was reported. But in those free and easy 
days in the South Seas nothing more was 
said or done about it. This was the ignoble 
end of Bully Hayes, the last full-blooded 
buccaneer, who was a great blackguard and 
a most entertaining figure in the history of 
the South Sea Islands. 








A DAY IN BALLYOMALLEY 


BY ARTHUR GOODRICH 


H-EE—Wh-ee—W h-ee— 
The mare cocks her ears and we’re 
off again after the slow ascent, 
clattering along the narrow white road, 
past stony little potato patches surround- 
ed by stone fences, past low huts with 
thatched roofs and thatched chimneys set 
crooked in defiance of conventions, un- 
der the shelter of high cliffs where the 
sheep leap—white dots against the black— 
past green grazing fields, past miles of 
peat bog, and now and then past a man 
leaning idly on his spade, and a woman or 
two, bare feet sunk in the bog, and scarlet 
skirts bright against the dull brown cf the 
turf. 

W h-ee—W h-ee—W h-ee— 

The shrill whistle again which goads the 
mare more than a dozen whips. Here 
comes Tim Clancy, the postman, trudging 
along on his long lonely rounds, whistlirg 
“Swanee River,” by all that’s strange. 
Tim’s sister Mary, he tells me, went over 
to find out what time it was in New York 
two years ago. Bridget MacGuinness next 
door says contemptuously that Mary was 
“once over and twice back,” and although 
she was there less than a month, she prob- 
ably brought the melody back with her as 
a souvenir. Clancy himself is of calm, 
philosophic mind. If the sun is shining 
he greets me with, “’Tis a foine day, sorr, 
thank God,” and if he is tramping along in 
the rain he smiles and says, “’Tis a foine 
soft day, sorr, thank God.” He refuses to 
take any personal responsibility for the 
weather, an attitude necessary to a calm 
philosopher, for in Ballyomalley, as the Doc- 
tor says, “It rains three hundred ’n sixty- 
siven days in the year, not counting Sun- 
dahs.” We are getting close in, for here 
is one of the Widow Conolly’s heifers 
running ahead of the mare, “ Playin’ jokes 
wid her.” Here is the cabin now. The 


widow’s daughter Nellie is to be married 
Saturday, and the two of them are filling 
up the holes in the walls with mud by way 
of preparation, while Tom Conolly, the son, 
is in town, as usual, talking politics. 

We are on the outskirts now, for that is 
the haunted house yonder. Old Meleady 
died there suddenly a week ago, and the 
night he died the widow Meleady saw his 
ghost come out of the hearth-place, and ran 
just as she was in the dead of night to 
Murphy’s, the nearest house, the ghost 
following her all the way. It would not 
follow her into Murphy’s, however, and the 
widow says she thinks that was because 
Katie Murphy has not always been as gocd 
as she ought to be, and was long ago re- 
fused the rites of the church. When Katie 
was sick a year ago nobody weuld lend her 
a donkey to take her to the hcspital for 
fear it would bring bad luck. At any rate 
no one has dared enter Meleady’s cottage 
since except the police. 

W h-ce—W h-ee—W h-ee— 

Up we go past the waterfall to the main 
street, the heart of Ballyomalley, the kindli- 
est and most hospitable place in the world, 
the center of topsy-turvy land where the 
unexpected always happens. Here are the 
low rambling shops and the crooked streets, 
with Tom Conolly in the market-place— 
making an ungrammatical speech about 
English oppression to an audience of four, 
including a somnolent donkey and a pig— 
and with Michael, whose last name has, 
as the Doctor says, become “so obsolete 
as to be an anachronism,” leaning in the 
doorway of Hennessey’s, waiting for some 
one to come alcng and ask him to take 
some of the Ballyomalley “waters” at the 
bar behind the drygoods counter. Michael 
was once in Rutland, Vermont, and con- 
siders himself an authority on American 
politics. And there are the high hills, 
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“Ah, go awn wid yer blarney,’’ says Bridget. 


mystic in the changing shade and shine, 
that surround the town like a rampart— 
high hills beyond which few Ballyomalley- 
ites go except adventurous lads and col- 
leens, off to England at harvest time for 
rent money, or to that far-away parish 
across the sea where money is “aisy.” 
Casey of the Ballyomalley bank tells me 
confidentially—and when a Ballyomalley- 
ite tells you a thing is “confidential” he 
means that he wants you to repeat it— 
that a goodly percentage of the rents of the 
little farms which slope up irregularly from 
the town are paid by American money 


yearly; and, as well, that I’d be surprised 
at the sums which many of the seemingly 
poorest tenants have “lodged” in the bank. 
He is wrong there, however, for nothing is 
surprising in Ballyomalley. 

And who is it coming down the street as 
if to meet us? Sure it’s Father Rourke 
himself with his little dogs and his big hat. 
It’s down off the car then, and a slow saun- 
ter up the hill to the finest building in Bally- 
omalley except the church we pass on the 
way. There’s no escaping Father Rourke’s 
genial welcome any more than, of a Sun- 
day, there’s any escaping his quiet demand 
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for funds for a new stained glass window 
or repairs for the altar. And soon we’re 
sitting in his study, with champagne on the 
table and smoke curling up to the ceiling, 
and stories of his poverty-bound people 
and the light hearts that accompany their 
empty pockets following one after the 
other in astonishing succession. A rap at 
the door interrupts, and he bustles out to 
returi in five minutes, the customary in- 
scrutable smile on his big-featured face. 

“’Twas only Michael about his dead 
cow,’ hesays. “Poor Michael, he’s walked 
three miles to tell me of the animal’s 
decease.” 

“And what for?”’ I ask. 

‘“‘Sure he wants a new wan, poor man,” 
says Father Rourke. “And where would 
he get it but from me?” 

It’s a kind of house of refuge, this square 
house of Father Rourke’s with white stat- 
ues of the saints guarding the portal; and 
it’s one of the satisfactions, I’m told, of 
those who play nap with him—and the 
Father always wins—that the money goes 
in the end to “some poor divil that needs 
a 

One of the Doctor’s generalizations is 
that “an Oirishman is niver at peace wid 
his neighbor unless the two o’ thim are 
plannin’ to paste some wan else in the jaw,” 
and, of course, there are those in Ballyo- 
malley who declare that, whatever hap- 
pens, “Father Rourke gets the thick end 
of the slice.” Patsy Glen says that, but 
then Patsy has no good word to say for 
any one. A good-humored pessimist is 
Patsy. If the truth were told I think 
Patsy knows more than he should about 
Father Rourke’s chickens. There is a feud 
between Father Rourke and the landlord’s 
agent in Ballyomalley. Father Rourke 
says that the agent is hard on the people, 
that the harder they work the less they get 
because of the agent’s demands. And it 
was only a few months ago that the Father 
told the people in the market-place that 
if they couldn’t make enough to live on 
they had the moral right to help them- 
selves. That night every one of Father 
Rourke’s chickens disappeared, and I have 
a notion that Patsy Glen, among others, 
had something beside potatoes and tea 
during the following days. 

There are many stories of the feud. One 
has it that Father Rourke persisted in 


walking across one of the landlord’s fields, 
paying no attention to the agent’s warning, 
until one day he found a constable await- 
ing him and was brought into court for 
trespass. And there, in open court, he 
was forced to apologize to the agent. But 
it was not long afterward that the agent 
was prosecuting a tenant in court over a 
peat or turf bog, with the Father an inter- 
ested witness. 

“But in fifteen years,” said the agent 
in response to a ruling from the bench, 
“Heaven knows where we'll be.” 

‘°Tis true,” said Father Rourke quiet- 
ly, “but the probabilities are that you'll 
be where they need no turf for heat.” 

Of course one doesn’t believe all the 
stories one hears in Ballyomalley. As the 
Doctor put it delicately, when some one re- 
marked on the gifted liars of Ballyomalley, 
“Sure they don’t lie, sir; they merely 
economize the truth.” It is one of the 
charming traits cf a Ballyomalleyite that 
he says whatever he thinks will please his 
listener. Take Matty Lyden down at the 
railway station, for example. 

“There's a train at about ten to twelve, 
isn’t there, Matty?” you say. 

“There is, sorr,” says the smiling Matty. 

“Will you be here then?” you ask. 

“1 will, sorr.” 

And if you are on your first visit to 
Ballyomalley you are likely to arrive at the 
station to find that the train has already 
gone at twenty-five to twelve, and that 
Matty always goes off duty at eleven. 

The drowsy main street, which lies al- 
most motionless across my path as I come 
down the hill from Father Rourke’s, seems 
to wake up by the building at the left. 
Three old men sit on the ledge before it 
gossiping monotonously of horses, politics 
and religion, the three conversational top- 
ics in Ballyomalley, and out of the door- 
way come slouching figures wearied of the 
only thing approximating theatrical en- 
tertainment the town offers. Evidently 
court is in session, for this is the home 
of Ballyomalley law. Within the long, 
narrow room are the magistrates in the 
box that looks like a choir gallery. The 
chairman for the day is Fagan, J. P., he of 
the loud voice and the nose which, as Clancy 
says, is ‘variegated, alcoholic and other- 
wise.” “Like every other man,” says 
Clancy, “‘ Fagan follows his nose, but in his 
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case ‘tis a mistake.” The stcry is that 
every week or so Fagan issues a summor s 
for himself for drunkenness, fines himself, 
and pays the fine himself, merely to be im- 
partial. And who is it in the witness 
chair, leaning back with a complacent, 
vacant smile extending out to the fringe 
of gray whiskers, who but Pat Gleason, 
whose place is out on the Clennar road? 
There is only one person in Ballyomalley 
who looks as unintelligent as Pat Gleason 
looks, and that person is his wife. And 
yet wasn’t it Bridget Gleason with the 
vacant face who tried to sell the English 
campers at Bell Point five eggs for nir.e- 
pence, and who, when she found that the 
campers knew the value of Ballycmalley 
eggs, finally accepted threepence instead; 
and wasn’t it Bridget Gleason who waylaid 
me within an hour of my first appearance 
in Ballyomalley? 

“All Englishmen are foine-lukin’ men,” 
said Bridget as she tried to sell me some 
oranges. 

And then when I told her, for the sake 
of hearing what she would say, that I came 
from across the ocean: “Ah, well,” said 
Bridget, ““when ye meet a wonderful foine- 
lukin’ Englishman ’tis hard to tell him from 
an American.” 

And wasn’t it Pat Gleason himself who 
sold a horse last month to the Methodist 
minister of the next parishP When the 
bargain was concluded Pat stared hard at 
the parson, not a muscle of his face mov- 
ing. He was waitirg to see how many 
of the traditionary ‘‘luck-pennies” the 
preacher was going to give him. 

“And aren’t ye goin’ t’ give me some- 
thin’ fer luck?” asked Pat as the minister 
turned away. 

The preacher shook his head. 

“A bargain’s a bargain,” he said. 

“1 thought,” remarked Pat, who is a 
good Catholic and whose face showed no 
sign of sarcasm, “‘that ye moight at least 
give me yer blessin’.” 

The minute I see Pat Gleason in the 
witness chair, imperturbable, staring va- 
cantly at the smudgy ceiling, I am sorry 
for poor Gilson, the fat nervous little man 
who is the defendant. Riley, the lawyer, 
is opening the case. Riley is a rising and 
versatile young man. You'll find him one 
day defending with frantic oratory a milk- 
man against the prosecution of the canny 
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sergeant of the constabulary, and two days 
later you can hear him, with dignified elo- 
quence, prosecuting for a society the same 
milkman for the same offense. Beyond 
him are three or four anxious witnesses, 
and behind the barriers are rows upon 
rows of peasantry, awesomely solemn, 
standing like statues lest a stir disturb 
and offend the court. 

The case is for trespass, Gilson having 
used Pat Gleason’s land regularly as a 
grazing ground. | say Pat Gleason’s land, 
but there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether it belongs to Pat, the tenant, or 
the Doctor to whom it was left by will, or 
to the public. The only real satisfaction 
with the land laws in Ballyomalley seems 
to lie in the fact that they create differ- 
ences of opinion. 

“Ye found a horse grazing on your land 
on the fifth of March,” says Fagan, J. P. 

“Oi did,”’ says Gleason. 

“And what did ye do wid it?” says 
Fagan, J. P. 

“Well,” says Gleason, looking sublimely 
unconscious of his important position, “Oi 
left me woruk and Oi led him wid me own 
hard to Gilson and Oi says, ‘Here’s yer 
harse.’”’ 

“And how did ye know the horse was 
Gilson’s?”’ says Fagan, J. P. 

“Faith, it had a yellow, starved luk like 
all of Gilson’s harses. Oi didn’t blame 
the poor baste fer comin’ away, and ‘twas 
sorry I was fer him that I had to take him 
back.” 

Two or three smiles in the magistrates’ 
gallery alone break the decorum of the 
court. 

“And what have you to say?” says Fa- 
gan, J. P., turning to the unhappy Gilson, 
who is twitching nervously at an osten- 
tatiously large brass watch chain. 

“°Tis not his land. “Tis anybody’s 
land,” he jerks out at last. 

“’Tis somebody’s land,” says Fagan, 
J. P., severely, “and ’tis not your land. 
Therefore your horse was trespassing.” 

“Sure, he pays no rint fer his own 
place,” says Gleason sotto voce. “’Tis a 
rale paris-ite, he is.” 

Fagan, J. P., looks sternly over his 
glasses at Gilson, who still pulls nervously 
at the brass chain. 

“’Twas accidental,” mumbles Gilson at 


last. ‘‘’Tis a wanderin’ harse.” 
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“Two shillin’s and ccsts,” says Fagan, 
J. P. “And now, Mister Gleason, on 
March the seventh there were two horses, 
were there not?” 

“The same wan, sorr, twice,”’ says Pat 
pitilessly. “Sure ’twas a foine gift of 
wanderin’ he had that day. Oi found him 
in the marnin’, in the potatas and Oi tuk 
him across to Gilson’s. Oi stopped fer a 
drink on the way back, just t’ ease me 
spurits, and when Oi got back agin there 
was the harse agin in the potatas agin. 
Oi wasn’t sure at firrst whether ’twas the 
harse or the drink, but ’twas the harse all 
roight. I tuk him back agin, and,” adds 
Pat with a grim smile of reminiscence, ‘‘we 
had worruds.”’ 

“Four shillin’s and costs,” says Fagan, 
52. 

By this time Gilson’s condition is pitiful, 
and there are fourteen more counts to 
come. It was this same Gilson, I am told, 
who came to court some months ago. 

“T want a summons fer Pat Gleason fer 
assault,”’ he said. 

“Has Gleason assaulted 
asked a magistrate. 

“Not yet,” said Gilson, “but he told 
Hennessey he was goin’ to; and Hennessey 
told Michael and Michael told me.” 

When the court adjourns the crowd 
separate into the various shops that line 
the main street, drygoods shops, grocery 
shops, stationery shops, tobacco shops, 
general shops, and it matters not a bit 
which shop they patronize, for there is a 
bar in every one. Black pipes appear out 
of cavernous pockets and whole groups 
smoke and drink in stoical silence, relieved 
only now and then by jerky remarks in 
picturesque Gaelic. Tom Conolly enter- 
tains the crowd in Hennessey’s with politi- 
cal rhetoric, for election day is near, and 
Barney Flanagan, Inspector of Public 
Buildings, walking unsteadily, moves from 
cne shop to another with electioneering 
argument for individuals whom he deftly 
separates from their companions. 

There are three general classes in Bal- 
lyomalley, priests, publicans and _peas- 
ants, and they are all politicians. Here’s 
round-bellied Father O’Mara giving orders 
like a Tammany Hall district leader, and 
Hennessey doing as he’s told for fear of los- 
ing his job, although it’s only an honor 
with no ‘“‘kudos in it,” as the Doctor says, 
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and the peasantry for miles about ready to 
vote against anything, and hoping to a 
man that Russia will win because Japan is 
England’s ally. Sure, they know the news 
of the world in Ballyomalley, though the 
schools only take them to the sixth grade. 

But here is the Doctor himself, bedad, 
stumping down the street with his black- 
thorn and his dogs, the cheeriest man, the 
best story teller, the most daring whip, the 
squarest, the bravest and the kindliest man 
you can meet in a lifetime, the father and 
brother and son of the entire parish. All 
day he goes about from hovel to hovel, 
cursing them roundly for their ignorance 
and neglect, joking them out of pitiful 
groans into noisy laughter, scolding, advis- 
ing, curing their ills of mind as well as of 
body, and at night often you can hear the 
beat of his horse’s feet as he drives out six, 
eight, ten miles into the country to ease a 
dying man of his last pain, or to bring smil- 
ing babes into that barren but happy world 
of large families and small incomes. They 
know him, all of them, as he knows them, 
and they know the tender heart that is 
back of his roughest ratings. ‘Och, niver 
ye moind the Doctor,” they say; “‘sure he 
manes it fer yer good.” To-night he’ll be 
telling stories which are masterpieces of 
art in the original and of which the best 
reproduction would be a pitiful slander; 
but now he’s off to Terry Flynn, who is 
seventy-three years old, “a harrud workin’ 
man and a dacint fellow,’’ who has had a 
fall from a donkey. 

There’s still an hour before dusk, and it’s 
off down the road to Mrs. MacGuinness’s, 
a mile and a half out on the hillside. I say 
Mrs. MacGuinness’s because she does most 
of the work while “ould Johnny” sits by 
and philosophizes. Here it is at last, a 
little white cabin, three quarters of an acre 
of green land, and an acre and a half of 
rocks, for which they pay two pounds a 
year. “Ould Johnny” is sitting in the 
door as usual smoking and meditating over 
the chickens and the heifer in the door 
yard. He really isn’t old at all, but he 
has done so little work that he has grown 
feeble from inactivity. 

“God save ye, sorr,” says Johnny as | 
pass the guardian pigs at the gate. 

“It’s a fine night, Johnny.” 

Puff, puff, puff, Johnny watches the 
smoke reflectively. 
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“It looks like rain, sorr,”” he says at last. 
“But, faith, there’s no sign of it at all.” 

And now, Mrs. MacGuinness, her curios- 
ity aroused, comes out with a motherly 
‘God spare ye, sorr,” and with Mary Ann 
in a soiled pink frock, and young Johnny 
whose embarrassment shines through the 
crusted dirt of his face, and Bridget Junior, 
with tickets to sell for the church raffle, and 
six more following like a flock of goslings. 
Mrs. MacGuinness is as young as Johnny is 
old, and to-day in her open blouse and her 
short skirt reaching just below her knees 
she looks scarcely more than a colleen. | 
tell her so. 

“Ah, go awn wid yer blarney,” she says 
laughing, “and me wid nine o’ thim.” 

Soon we’re all inside, crowded in the 
little room with a large fireplace and no 
windows, with turf-smoke blowing out of 
the hearth and sifting through the door, 
with three chairs for thirteen, not counting 
the hens, and with an unmade cot showing 
through the open door of the only other 
room of the cabin. 

The first step in Ballyomalley hospital- 
ity is to have a drink; it is likewise the 
middle step and the last step; but, putting 
aside shebeen whiskey, a combination | 
should say of railroad oil and alcohol, | 
contrive to satisfy Mrs. MacGuinness’s 
pride with a pitcher of milk. And after 
hearing about young Johnny’s fine work 
at school, and Father Dan’s most recent 
kindness, and how the younger Clancy girl 
is back from school in Switzerland and puts 
on airs, ‘‘bad cess to her,” and how Mike 
Lyden was put off his grazing land for 
shooting a rabbit, and other startling bits 
of pleasant gossip, until it is nearly dark 
outside, | start back along the road, which 
shows white still in the deep dusk. 

“Ye arn’t afraid, are yer” asks the 
solicitous Mrs. MacGuinness. 

“| didn’t know there was anything to 
be afraid of in Ballyomalley.” 

“Ye’re roight, sorr,” puts in ould 
Johnny. “There’s no blaguardin’ here. 
Ye’re as safe as ye would be in jail.” 

Yes, the loneliest road in rough Bally- 
omalley is safer than the main thorough- 
fares of our civilized cities. 

“It’s a fine country, Johnny.” 

‘’Tis the foinest counthry in the world 
to live in,’ says ould Johnny pridefully, 
and then his philosophy overcomes his 
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pride. “Only, faith,” he adds mourn- 
fully, “‘ye can’t live in it at all.” 

“T’ll see you again, Johnny.” 

“1 dono, sorr. I’m shiftin’ up. God 
spare ye, sorr. God spare ye.” 

Good people, the MacGuinnesses, and 
the Clancys next door are very like them, 
and the Regans beyond and all the rest. 
The poorest woman in all Ballyomalley 
might beg a penny from you at the corner, 
but if you stopped at her hovel by the road- 
side she would probably give you her last 
crust merrily. And because Hennessey 
gives you two pennyworth of matches for 
a ha’penny don’t try to make him take the 
penny you have put on the counter. He 
will be insulted, and you needn’t worry; 
he’ll more than get even on something else. 
It’s one thing to have things given you, and 
another to be clever enough to get them 
when the other man isn’t looking. This 
difference, incidentally, defines the class 
distinctions of Ballyomalley. But here is 
the Doctor again and Joe Mullin, who ad- 
mits that he hasn’t much “‘grammar nor 
ability, but a small modicum of common 
sense,”’ and whose great ambition is to ex- 
plain oratorically to the House of Com- 
mons the “rale conditions, the rale mis- 
farchunes, the rale desires of Ballyomalley 
and the disthrict”’; and Father Dan from 
down the Clennar road, tall, ascetic Father 
Dan, with his rich brogue and his firm jaw 
and his kind heart, and Fagan, J. P., and 
Casey and a few others, the native aris- 
tocracy of Ballyomalley, with wit and ime 
agination and reminiscence and gossip that 
last far into the morning. 

Fair Day morning is warm and bright, 
but the main street dozes on until nearly 
ten o'clock. Few rise early in Ballyo- 
malley. At last, at the chorus of some 
two dozen pigs celebrating their triumphal 
entry into the town the street turns over 
and yawns and looks about. A drove of 
black ‘‘polly”’ cattle come thundering down 
the hill with the Clancy boy at their heels. 
Yes, sure, it’s fair day. The Doctor is 
off down the Clennar road to see poor Mrs. 
MacAlpin, “‘a woman ye cud blow off the 
palm o’ yer hand,” about whose husband 
the Doctor says with some contempt, 
“Sure, I only know him from his teeth 
out.”* As we tramp down the narrow 
winding road we come upon strange caval- 
cades. Here are the Regans, Mrs. Regan 
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trudging barefooted along the stony road, 
her new fancy shawl a veritable rainbow 
of color over her head, puffing soberly at a 
short, black pipe; and Katie Regan, bal- 
anced wonderfully on the haunches of a 
horse, with wicker paniers like great saddle 
bags before her and her bright purple skirts 
blowing in the wind; and little Matty Re- 
gan leading an imbecile donkey drooping 
with its heavy load; and last of all old Re- 
gan himself, jolting along on a bare-backed 
white mare, legs sticking straight out, a 
red bandana knotted tightly over some- 
thing precious, and held up in his free hand 
like a danger signal, dressed in his Sunday 
best—shapeless light tweed and tam-o’- 
shanter—and a complacent smile extend- 
ing across his face to his gray grizzled 
whiskers. And now from behind a bend 
in the road appear the MacGuinnesses, 
Bridget walking all the way in with shoes 
or. and with head high with pride because 
the Clancy girl, the one that “puts on airs, 
bad cess to her,” is walking beside her. 
Bridget looks well this morning in her new 
red skirt and the shawl her brother sent 
her from America, where “‘he’s doin’ foine, 
dear, doin’ foine.”” And after her come 
the nine, the youngest six of which are of 
indefinite sex. And far behind comes ould 
Johnny, stumping along, deep in wise 
thoughts, with his dog at his heels. Here 
are Riley, the lawyer’s brother, and his 
young wife perched together on the high 
bare back of a big bay horse. Here are 
two more of the Clancy sisters with a don- 
key or two, and the widow O'Neil with a 
protesting pig in a bag under her arm. 
And children, sure there are hundreds of 
them. On the way out to Mrs. MacAlpin’s 
and back we see one man cutting spas- 
modically in a turf bog. For the rest the 
country is deserted for the town and the 
fair. 

By the side of the road as we come once 
more into the main street sits a strange 
colleen—all the way from Clennar, the 
Doctor says—her lithe figure bent grace- 
fully as she pulls a shapeless boot over her 
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slender ankle and long tapering foot. 
Poor girl, she won’t be really happy again 
till she takes off the murderin’ things to- 
night and picks her way down the white 
road toward Clennar in innocent freedom. 
Mary Clancy and others who have been be- 
yond the hills have gradually made bare 
feet improper in Ballyomalley town, at 
least for young girls with social prestige to 
retain. And now look at the great black 
eyes that twinkle shyly up through the 
long, sweeping lashes. Och, Doctor, come 
along or me heart will be gone intoirely. 
But look across the field by the river 
now; look at the irregular lines of cattle, 
and about them in bright colors the flower 
of Ballyomalley society bargaining, gossip- 
ing or sitting in groups on little hillocks 
enjoying silently the monthly holiday, 
while beyond in the market-place an old- 
clothes man from the big city down the 
line is addressing a mixed group, to the 
accompaniment of pigs’ squeals and a 
heated argument between old Martin Hal- 
loran and a man from Clennar. What’s 
the row over there? Little Willie Hennes- 
sey has given a drink to the wrong man in 
the crowd, and the visitor who has paid 
his threepence is clamoring for his whiskey. 
“Here,” says Willie, picking up an old 
tin that some one has dropped, “hould 
that, sorr, and I'll find ye this toime.”’ 
And away he scuds for the liquor, and 
although, when he returns, there are an 
astonishing number of men standing near 
by with tins of various kinds in their hands, 
Willie goes straight tothe right man, because 
“sure, none o’ the rest of thim had a ragged 
edge like that,” as he explains proudly. 
And so the hours hurry by till my day 
in Ballyomalley is over and | must slip 
away while no one is looking. You would 
never get away if you tried to say good- 
bye in Ballyomalley, for every one from 
Father Rourke and Father Dan and the 
Doctor and Fagan, J. P., down to ould 
Johnny and Pat Gleason would insist on 
your having a deouch a dhorrus, the drink 
of the door or parting drink, with him. 
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HE early French ex- 
plcrers called it 
the Ouisconsin. 
The historians and 
geographers call it 
the Wisconsin. 
The river men 
called it always 
the Wisconse, or 
sometimes, affec- 

tionately, ‘the Old Wisconse.” It is a river 
big in history, ancient and modern, adven- 
turous and commercial. It carried the seeds 
of civilization into the Mississippi valley, 
and it has brought down millions of wealth 
since civilization came. It bore the apos- 
tles of the Church into the wilderness 
in the early days, ard since then it has 
floated into Congress many a merchant who 
found wealth in the predatory commerce 
that once lined its shores. Its stained 
waters ripple and roar, rush and glide 
between banks hung thick with deeds of 
daring. Its banks are lined with graves, 
too, though the grasses now are covering 
these graves, making them ready for the 
great oblivion which in time will enshroud 
the story of the Old Wisconse ard the bold 
men who once knew and loved it. 

Of the river men there were certain clans. 
At the head of the streams, when the spring 
thaws had loosened the flocds, there came 
to the rollways of the logs the river runners, 
river jacks, or river rats, French half- 
breeds, Irdiars, mongrels, representatives 
of all races, hardy men who lived in ice 
water and ate five meals a day until they 
had the logs down to the mill booms. 
After the mills, high up on the great water- 
ways, had ripped the logs into boards and 
timber, another gens of the dauntless took 
up the labor ard carried the core of the 
ancient forest down the Old Wisconse into 














the Mississippi; and so on to any river 
town where there was a market for sawn 
lumber. As distinct in their way as the 
tribe of the ancient keelboatmen, ard quite 
apart from the log-drivers of the upper 
waters, these raftsmen of the Wisconsin, 
in their time, were a class of half-wild 
men, like to the trappers of the moun- 
tains, the cowboys of the plains. They 
came from all ranks and all sections that 
could raise brave and brawny men, in 
whose nostrils the scent of danger was as 
stimulating as wine. No calling was more 
dangerous than theirs, and none of the 
bold men which “the Father of Waters” 
from time to time has known were more 
bold than they. From the mills in the pine 
forest to the mcuth of the “Big River” 
they were known; and New Orleans to 
them was Mecca as.much as to the keel- 
boatmen of cld, although St. Louis was the 
farthest terminus of any rafting journey. 
Their hard dollars went gayly into the 
pockets cf the gamblers on the lower river; 
and after each trip they came back north 
again without a cent and ready for another 
voyage. 

As the steamboat pilot knew each bar 
cf the Mississippi River, so the raftsmen 
knew each ripple and rock and shallow of 
the Old Wisconse. The Little Bull, the 
Grand, the Conant—one cf the pitches of 
the Grand—a score of fast waters where 
the red flood broke into tawny white, and 
roared and called and dared any who 
might undertake an adventuring—all these 
were known to the last item by the men 
who took down the perishable and precious 
preduct of the mills. They were bold men 
and honest as well, like to the cowboys of 
the old trail, who cared for millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of property with no owner to 
lerd a watchful eye. The owner of the 
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raft of pine had nothing to do with its 
transport. He hired men who, by a sense 
of duty, were bound to him and his inter- 
ests, though it might cost them limb or 
life. Danger was present for them every 
moment of the journey, danger from the 
breaking of a line, the grinding of two sec- 
tions, the dashing to pieces of a raft ona 
rapid, the parting of a mooring hawser— 
any of a score of perils which lurk ever 
around Titanic bulks and powers. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of tons, borne relent- 
lessly on by the strong flood of these great 
rivers—there was a mighty momentum, 
which was to be handled, checked, guided 
and controlled for hundreds of miles by 
men who did not own a sliver of pine, and 
who would have nothing but the coats on 
their backs when they came back from 
their work in its safe conduct. 

Of the fast waters of the Old Wisconse 
between the mills and the Mississippi River 
the rapids of the Little Bull were most 
dreaded by the raftsmen. You see them 
to-day as you pass by on shore, but not as 
they once were, for countless charges of 
dynamite have done their work. Ridges 
of crested foam, white whirlpools you may 
see, and knife-like currents slashing at the 
bowlders which still rear their heads in the 
tawny torrent. You may see to-day a 
long, smooth break in the flood at the head 
of the rapids, where a dam and a boom 
hold back the logs. Below them comes a 
pitch of mad water, which makes an in- 
shoot to the left sheer to the face of a rock 
wall, where the water breaks and rebounds 
and lies shattered before it gathers and 
goes on. A vaunting canoeman, safe on 
the shore whence he gazed, once declared 
he should like to make the descent of these 
rapids in his canoe. Near him was a 
dweller of the north wocds, who said, “If 
you knew how much pine and how many 
men were lost here in the early days, how 
many river boats were broken on these 
rocks, you would not talk of canoes. 
There were the graves, one time’—and 
he pointed a gnarled hand. 

To-day even the name of the Little Bull 
has vanished, and there are towns along 
that section of the river whose names the 
old raftsmen do not know. But they re- 
member the Little Bull of old, and know 
where it curved like a snake, and dashed 
into the rock-wall on the left, and split 
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upon a great bowlder in the center, and so 
gathered into a copper-stained flood below 
and rushed through a narrow channel— 
worse even than the Conant, they would 
tell you. They remember especially the 
big bowlder in midstream, which you can- 
not see to-day, since the dynamite has done 
for it—the rock where raft after raft hurg 
and broke, and where man after man went 
into the yeast and never came out again. 
It was far below that they would perhaps 
find the body, bruised and_ blackened. 
When they did so they took it to the bluff 
top, the river man’s invariable place of 
burial, and marked “Jim” or “Dan” or 
some such name upon a board or upon an 
oar-blade— the raftsman’s usual monu- 
ment—knowing no better name for their 
comrade, and not always knowing whence 
he came or who might mourn him. There 
is no record of these victims of the Little 
Bull, the only known historian having 
passed away. 

Once a hawser parted as they were warp- 
ing down a raft section at the top of the 
Little Bull, and as it whipped out straight 
and swung around—the dreaded accident 
of rafting—the old steersman Jack, who 
was at the sweep, was caught by the flyirg 
end and his leg was cut off at the thigh 
as though by a mighty blade. Work 
was not for him, but he was not left help- 
less. The men of the river were an unor- 
ganized mutual society. The hats brought 
back five hundred dollars; and as express- 
ing their idea of ease and opulence, they 
bought their crippled comrade a saloon at 
the nearest town. Here he lived for years, 
declaring that not he but the river boys 
owned the place; and telling betimes of 
some of the deeds of these boys as he had 
seen them. But Jack has long since passed 
away, ard is to-day, let us hope, beside the 
still waters. Those who knew him, the 
men of his breed, are scattered to the ends 
of the world, and no historian of the Little 
Bull remains. 

William Wood, to-day a dweller in a 
quiet countryside in the state of Wisconsin, 
could tell of the rafting days, if he so de- 
sired, though he would laugh at the thought 
that they offered anything out of the ordi- 
nary. When the railroads came into the 
pine forests and the rafts ceased to run, he 
drifted to the plains, punched cows, drove 
stage and was Westerner for a time. He 
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‘‘No man could pass there except on the floor of the great cribs of pine.” 
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joined a circus then, and later, in disgust 
at the tameness cf things to-day, adopted 
a fixed abode. Even now once in a while 
he makes a pilgrimage to look into the red 
waters of the Old Wisconse. 

Six feet three and over two hundred 
pounds in weight, soft of speech and blue 
of eye, William Wood early received wel- 
come in the clan of the raftsmen; and he 
early got training enough to leave him 
clear of head and strong of arm and ready 
of resource at the sharp instant of danger. 
It was he who steered by starlight past the 
Devil’s cave at The Dells, where the In- 
dians said the river wernt under the earth 
far away, and that men and boats swept 
under the rock-face there never came out 
again. ‘Il never did believe that,” said 
William Wood. Indeed, imagination built 
no terrors for him. At the chute of a big 
dam where the rafts ran through he was 
once midway when he heard a warning cry. 
A twenty-foot oar shaft had fouled under 
the end of a log and was, by the slow thrust 
of the great raft, bent into a vast bow. It 
sprang free and caught him in the back as 
he turned, with a blow which might have 
killed anox. The spring of the shaft threw 
him twenty feet into the air and into forty 
feet of water below the dam. He accepted 
this situation much as a matter of fact. 
“1 went down until I could see the rocks 
on the bottom, as big as meeting-houses,” 
he said. “I looked up ard could see the 
bottom of cur raft coming over. I knew 
that I must not come up under that, so I 
swam off to one side. | shot up like a ccrk, 
half way out of the water, one of the boys 
told me, and when they pulled me cut, fer 
some reason the blood ran out of my rcse 
and ears. That might have been from the 
blow of the oar, though | thought it was 
from going so deep into the water. | 
didn’t feel bigger around than a potato, 
down in there.” 

There was a story that, on the Conant, 
once upon a time, a raft had gone to pieces 
and left a man high and dry upon a rock 
out in the middle of the rapids. He was 
there for four days, and when at length 
they got him off he was a maniac. “That 
Swede,” said William Wood, “must have 
been weak-minded. There was nothing 
for him to get foolish about. He might 
have known the boys would get him off 
some time.” He sometimes discussed this 
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incident with his friend Hunt, another blue- 
eyed man, who had with him more than 
once made the trip down the river to Han- 
nibal. 

“Now, I wonder what made that fellow 
on the Conant get foolish,” meditated 
William Wood. 

“1 dunno,” Hunt would answer. “He 
might have got pretty hungry. But now, 
say, Say now, if that had been the big rcck 
in the middle of the Little Bull, | guess he’d 
be there yet, wouldn’t he?” They laughed 
at this cften. ‘Say now, if that was there 
in the Little Bull——” 

At the mills they made up the big rafts 
according to a certain system. A crib was 
made of boards, say, sixteen feet long, ard 
was built in layers, cob-house fashion, until 
it was perhaps a couple of feet deep, all 
fastened by long hardwood pegs. Seven 
of these cribs made a “piece”; and three 
pieces, side by side, lashed together by 
lines fastened to the boats, made what was 
called a “Wisconsin river raft.””. That was 
abcut as large as a raft could be and run 
safely the various dams and bars and rap- 
ids. After they got to the mouth of the 
Wisconse the men would shift these pieces 
and bunch up a number of Wisconsin river 
rafts into one vast, slow-moving snake of 
sawn timbers, a thing of terror to all the 
steamboats on the river, until at last it 
found its destination, perhaps tying up at 
some bayou far down toward St. Louis. 
Once such a raft piled up on the middle 
pier of the Dubuque bridge, and ran up the 
abutment to the bridge floor, frightening 
half to death some three hundred gaping 
folk who had come out to see the wild men 
go through. But that was merely an in- 
cident. It was merely an incident if at 
night the men, asleep and forgetful of the 
green lights which ought to show that they 
were running, awoke under a volley of 
profanity and saw looming before them the 
bow of some river steamer, whose captain 
and pilot objurgated them by all the saints 
of the river to have a better care for the 
observance of the law. It was an incident 
accepted as part of the work if the batteau 
was forced to run out some dark night and 
carry a mooring-line ashore for the giant 
task of tying up the ponderous raft. Wil- 
liam Wood and his partner Hunt were 
usually in the batteau when such work was 
on hand. Once they pulled down a half 
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mile of telegraph poles by mistake, in the 
dark; and often they would pull out by 
the roots some giant tree, upon which they 
would later perch like so many muskrats, 
bobbing along on the black flood, until 
some boat could find them and take up 
again the matter of finding a tree that 
would “hold.” “Not so bad as if this were 
on the Little Bull,” they laughed to each 
other in the dark. 

Quiet enough for the most part was the 
raftsman’s life on the lower river, when the 
men in their little board tents on the mov- 
ing island of pine timbers growled away the 
hours of inactivity. That was when the 
new men, or “suckers,” as they were called, 
would eat steadily at the cook’s awning 
and drink at the ice-water barrel—which 
Wood and Hunt would never do, for they 
knew that it meant chills and ague. The 
new men would know better the next trip. 
Perhaps on that trip or the one after 
they might learn to take the plunge into 
the breaking water of a rapid, breast- 
deep, over the groaning raft, and scorn to 
touch the “‘sucker-line’’—the rope stretched 
across the raft for the timid to hold on to 
in bad waters. Now, on the Little Bull 
this sucker-line was most useful. In spite 
of it many and many a new man was swept 
off and lost. Aye, and many an old man, 
too, brave and strong as any. The line of 
graves on the bluff doubled back presently, 
as raft after raft came through. 

As to that rock in midstream toward the 
tail of the rapids, where the waters split 
and so dropped around down the chute— 
it was known that no boat could live there; 
and no man could pass there except on the 
floor of the great cribs of pine. Even thus, 
accident was imminent every moment until 
the rocks were passed and the lower chan- 
nel was run, and the men might breathe 
once more and say, “‘Well, anyway, we are 
below the Little Bull!’ After that there 
was no equal danger, not even on the 
Grand, not even on the Conant, where this 
unspeakably weak-minded Swede had once 
gone crazy—just because he was left alone 
four days in mid-current, on a rock as big as 
a tablecloth, with devilsof mad water mock- 
inghimnight andday! Now, if that had been 
on the Little Bull—ah, that was different. 
That rock in the middle of the Little Bull 
rapids—‘‘Well,” said Wood and Hunt toeach 
other, “if a man got thrown up there——” 
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But on one trip, as they eased down the 
great raft Number Three with the sweeps 
and lines, and tied up above the rapids to 
take a look down below, there—there, alone 
in the wilderness of pine, alone in the wil- 
derness of the tawny waters, as the scouts 
looked out and saw from the iron-bound 
shore of the pinching walls—was a man, a 
man on the top of the lone rock in the 
rapids of the Little Bull! 

He was lying down when they first saw 
him, but stood up as they came abreast. 
They called back and forth; but what 
voice could be heard there? The man 
shook his head and lay down again. He 
knew there was no hope. Across the bends 
below the Little Bull rapids the men went 
down to see what there was on the river 
below them. They met a straggler from a 
raft which had gone through in fragments 
—from one of whose fragments this man 
had been cast up by the flood and thrown 
miraculously, or devilishly, to the edge of 
the rock in midstream, where he had 
caught and clambered as the section of 
the raft crashed and ground on past and 
through. He had been left alone there, 
beyond all reach. “Five days,” the strag- 
gler chattered. “What could we do? 
Didn’t we try? We threw him bread off 
of the last section, as the cook’s tent came 
by. Get hima line? We couldn't get him 
a line. We couldn’t get there in any boat 
—now you know that. We had to leave 
him. Now, we could not stop the raft for 
him! What do you take us for?” 

“You are d—— cowards!” so spoke Wil- 
liam Wood calmly; and his partner Hunt, 
near to him, looked coldly at the babbler 
from his own cold blue eye. Then they 
went back to the raft and spoke to its cap- 
tain. 

By this time all the men of the down- 
coming raft were gathered on the bank, 
shouting, shaking their heads, milling 
about like cattle. Brave, strong men they 
were, but not brave and strong enough to 
dare this torrent of the Little Bull; though 
there, weak now, hardly raising his head 
any longer, lay one of their kind, of their 
own kith and kin of the river, a man who 
without doubt could show the trade mark, 
the callus of the oar-shaft in his palm. 
They could see that he was clad only in 
shirt and trousers. His hat of course was 
gone, for no river man ever wore a hat, 
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They stood there now, these giants, woolen- 
shirted, spike-shod, burned red with the 
sun, their hair matted, their eyes narrowed 
in the light. They talked among them- 
selves about this thing. Here was a man 
abandoned by his own raft. Must they 
run through and finish the river with that 
thought behind them! By God! 

But none of them went into any manner 
of hysterics. They looked coolly at the 
problem. But even these old men shook 
their heads. They knew that no raft sec- 
tion could be warped down there. It 
would be swept away by a thousand giants. 
They could rush by, shouting, ten yards 
wide of him. If they threw him a line, if 
he should spring and try to swim, he must 
perish. That he was not crazed, that he 
was a cool-headed river man, they knew, 
because he had not tried to swim. That 
would have meant only another grave with 
an oar-blade at its head. 

“I'd give the raft if we could get that 
fellow off there,” said the captain of Num- 
ber Three. He looked about him silent- 
ly; but for once eyes were turned away. 
William Wood was standing studying the 
currents, looking at the farther limb of the 
split flood, where the water ran in a strong, 
stiff arch, rigid from its flung speed. After 
a time he turned to the captain and re- 
marked, as he took a chew of plug, “I 
-shouldn’t wonder, Jim, if we could get that 
fellow off.” 

The captain was a rough man, but emo- 
tion choked him and he could not talk. 
No one there said anything about heroism 
or about reward. “By God! Billy,” said 
Jim at length, ‘I wish—I wish we could. 
But I don’t ask it. It ought not to be 
asked of any man.” 

“Oh, hell!” remarked William Wood. 

As he turned and walked up the bank 
toward the head of the rapids he was hand- 
ing his watch and money to a friend; not 
to Hunt, for Hunt was doing the same 
thing as he walked close to Wood. 

The men knew there was to be another 
sacrifice, but it was not in their creed to 
prevent any man in his will. 

“Get the boat off!” ordered William 
Wood; and then they muttered, for they 
saw that his plan was to try to run by in 
the batteau, close enough to catch the man 
as he might jump. And they knew no 
boat could run it and live through. 
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“Some oars now,” said William quietly; 
“and say, boys, get me the best you can. 
I] mustn’t break an oar—not out there.” 

So they brought him a pair of ash oars, 
strong enough apparently for any purpose; 
but not strong enough for the work in hand 
and the men who were to doit. They were 
thrown, boat and all, bodily in at the head 
of the last rush of the swollen river, above 
where it split over the lone rcck where lay 
the prisoner. The man made ready as he 
saw this, crouching at the edge to spring. 
He was cool, and knew just how the plan 
must work. But the oar broke—just at 
the head of the forking flood! The mighty 
arm of William Wood, sweeping savagely 
at the shaft to swing the long batteau over 
to the farther current, snapped the ashen 
shaft short! 

But now see what miracles at times rise 
up to protect the brave! The boat was 
swept down toward the left-hand side, 
toward the rock-wall and the massed foam 
where so many men had perished. The 
men of raft Number Three were silent. 
Then they roared and ran below toward 
the tail of the rapids, and caught boat and 
men together and carried them back up 
the shore again. Just at the edge of the 
break on the wall, Wood had thrown in 
the remaining oar, and in some giant way, 
some miraculous way, had swung the 
boat out far enough to be caught in the 
current below the sucking whirlpool; and 
so they were carried through. 

“You did well, Billy,” said the captain 
of Number Three. “I don’t blame you for 
not getting to the rock. No man could do 
more than youdid. And no man ever went 
through there twice alive in any boat. 
What? No, no, | tell you!” 

But William Wood was now dull red 
with anger. “Such oars!” he said. “Go 
on now, up the hill to the Swede’s, and get 
me a pair of real oars.”’ 

They knew then that he would attempt 
it once more, and so set off up the hill to 
the Swede’s, and got a pair of heavier oars. 
William Wood stuck the blade of each 
under a log, and the shaft over another log, 
and threw his two hundred pounds of bone 
and muscle on it. “They’ll do,” said he. 
“Get ready again.” 

So they carried them down again bodily, 
boat and all, and flung them into the flood 
of the Wisconse, as do the Siwashes their 
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kayaks when the sea rolls high against the 
cliffs; and, tossed light as kayak on any 
sea, the long river batteau swept down 
once more before a score of men who knew 
that miracles did not happen twice of any 
summer morning. 

But again the miracle did occur, that 
miracle which now and then rewards pure 
courage. The boat hung undecided for 
one-half second as the great shoulders of 
Wood swept back, holding it against the 
might even of the Old Wisconse. The boat 
dropped down stern first, hesitated, crawled, 
then darted, racing by the farther edge of 
the rock, safe in the right-hand channel this 
time. Then a great roar went up from 
the rocky bank. The man on the bowlder 
crouched, craned, shrank down, and, at the 
precise moment, leaped. Hunt caught 
him somehow and jerked him over the gun- 
wale. Oars again now, hard! and at last 
the batteau came through once more, and 
they caught it below—shouting, beside 
themselves in their wonder and joy that 
this man had not been left to die—this man 
with the callus in his palm; who now, by 
the way, had fainted in the bottom of the 
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boat. He was not weak-minded; but it is 
long, five days, with no food for three days, 
with the nights cold, and with that thought 
ever present that one’s friends have aban- 
doned one to die. 

But, this man was not weak-bodied or 
weak-minded enough to go crazed from his 
experience. Instead he simply went back 
to work; and presently he disappeared, as 
did many of his fellows on the old Wisconse. 

“1 have often tried to think of that fel- 
low’s name,” said William Wood; ‘‘but I 
can’t remember it. | don’t know as I ever 
asked what it was. But I know it was 
Hunt who was in the boat with me. | 
don’t know what became of Hunt, either. 
He was a good fighter, | remember. Why, 
once down at New Orleans 

To-day William Wood is keeper of a 
coveted trout stream in the state of Wis- 
consin—which, by the way, is a stream 
well protected. Tall and strong and quiet 
of speech he still is; but so fair is he, and 
so just of nature, that the most of the men 
whom he throws into the river for trespass- 
ing come in time to admit that he was 
gentle as he could be. 
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HAT lessons has a winter exhi- 
bition, like the one held annually 
in New York, to teach the amateur 

breeder or the man or woman not yet en- 
tered among the ranks of poultry breeders? 
What can he or she learn of value by 
attending such an exhibition? 

One of the first, because most obvious, 
lessons to be learned will be the great di- 
versity, in size, figure, color and other 
characteristics, exhibited by the various 
breeds and varieties. There will be seen 


Brahmas of twelve, fifteen cr more pounds’ 
weight in contrast with Bantams of no 
greater a number of ounces, a sixteen to one 
ratio which will not trouble political par- 
ties; Cochins so compact as almost to re- 
semble a feathery ball, and Games as lean 
and lank and long as a greyhound; colors 
from pure white to jet black, with all in- 
termediate shades, and arranged in solid 
masses, narrow stripings, crescentic pencil- 
ings, straight bars, and round spots; heads, 
lean and clean, ard heads adorned with 
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Old English (tri-colored) Bantam cock—tst prize. 


fluffy crowns, like great chrysanthemums; 
combs single, rose, cup-shaped, leaf, pea; 
shanks bare, lightly feathered and heavily 
feathered; feathers webless, like fur or 
down, and feathers stiff and hard, like 
whalebone. All this diversity is evidence 
of the plasticity of the fowl, for all these 
breeds and varieties trace their pedigree 
back to acommon ancestor. It is evidence 
of a susceptibility to change, and that this 
change may take divers and diverse direc- 
tions. It is proof of the possibility of im- 
provement. If all the fowls were alike, if 
diversity did not exist, poultry breeding 
would lose its fascination for breeders and 
would lack the possibility of increased 
profits for the practical poultry keeper. 
So that, while this diversity is at first con- 
fusing to the observer, further reflection 
discloses that it is the means through which 
improved fowls are produced and increased 
profits attained. 

The next lesson to be learned is that the 
specimens of any variety are not alike. 
The first glance sees only their harmony— 
all look alike, but further inspection shows 
that great diversity exists among these 
seemingly so similar fowls. While the 
differences are not so marked as between 


different breeds, yet, as they are carefully 
studied, it will be seen that the specimens 
vary in many and important particulars. 
Some are larger than others; some have 
more perfect combs; some are more regu- 
larly and evenly marked in their plumage; 
some are more compact in body; some have 
longer legs. Here, then, is further proof 
of the power to vary, further evidence cf 
susceptibility to improvement. And this 
is, for most men, the most important varia- 
tion. Few men care or hope to create new 
breeds or varieties, but all desire to improve 
some one particular breed or variety. And 
this they see can be done, because it has 
been done. 


Still another lesson to be learned is the 
difference between breed and variety. One 
sees, for example, the Wyandotte breed 
in its several varieties. Here are fowls 
clothed in pure white plumage, in solid 
black, in rich buff, in white feathers with 
a black lacing; in golden bay feathers mar- 
gined with black, in white with hackles 
striped with black, and tail and wings re- 
lieved by the same color, and in plumage 
with beautiful pencilings following the con- 
tour of the web of the feather, on a body 
color of gray ora reddish brown. All these 
fowls, however diversified in color and 
markings, possess certain characteristics in 
common. They all have rose combs, rather 
short legs, very compact bodies and are of 
medium weight. They differ in color, but 
are alike in figure. The common are the 
breed characteristics, the color and mark- 
ings separate the breed into distinct vari- 
eties. Hence has arisen the maxim, com- 
mon among poultry men, that “Shape 
makes the breed, color the variety.” This 
knowledge will be of value to the amateur, 
because it will teach him that of any breed 
he can obtain a variety of almost any de- 
sired color, and, therefore, a variety suit- 
able to almost any situation and surround- 
ings. 

Yet another lesson to be learned is the 
characteristics of the different breeds. The 
Brahmas and the Cochins are the largest 
fowls, and if great size be desired, they 
can be selected. If a medium-sized fowl 
be preferred, a fowl that will produce a 
goodly number of eggs and at the same time 
furnish respectable poultry for the table, 
one can study the American class, with 
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its Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Javas, 
Dominiques and Rhode Island Reds. These 
fowls differ somewhat in characteristics, 
but all are of medium size. The Javas, 
when properly bred, are a trifle the largest, 
long st in body and longest in leg; the 
Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds 
come next in size; the Wyandottes are the 
most blocky in build and produce the 
plumpest bodies when dressed; the Dcm- 
iniques are the smallest, but closely ap- 
proach the Wyandottes in size; the latter 
two breeds have rose combs, the others 
single combs; all lay tinted eggs, varying 
in shade from almost white to chocolate 
brown, and the eggs are all of a mar- 
ketable size. By comparing these breeds, 
side by side, the observer will be enabled 
to make a more intelligent selection of a 
variety than he could make from the most 
exact and elaborate description. Or if not 
a medium-sized fowl, which almost invari- 
ably belongs to the class denominated 
“general purpose,” but a fowl whose chief 
characteristic is prolific laying, is desired, 
a study will be made of the Mediterranean 
and Hamburg classes. In the first class 
will be found the tall and stately Spanish, 


Golden Duckwing Game cock—1st prize. 


Indian Game Pullet —1st prize. 


with its inky cloak and white-kid face; 
the more compactly made Minorca; the 
sprightly and engaging Leghorn; the blue- 
coated Andalusian; and the speckled An- 
cona. These fowls, with a few exceptions, 
are characterized by large single combs, 
which in the females droop to one side; 
and, without exception, by rather upright 
carriage, large, full and flowing tails, and 
great activity in movement. They lay 
white eggs of fair to very large size, and 
they lay great numbers of them. Fowls of 
this class are kept largely on “egg-farms.” 
In the second class are found the Redcaps 
and the Hamburgs. The latter are among 
the most beautiful fowls produced by the 
art of the breeder. Exquisite in figure, 
exact and elaborate in marking, rich in 
coloration, they provoke great admiration. 
They are rather small in size, have rose 
combs, and large, full tails. They fare 
abundant layers of white eggs, but the 
eggs are rather small, a matter of little im- 
portance for home consumption, but not 
so where eggs are produced for market. 
From these two great classes one cannot 
fail to select a variety attractive in appear- 
ance and prolific in laying. And then the 
other breeds are to be studied, some of 
which are the best of table fowls, like the 
Dorkings and the Indian Games; others 
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admirable layers, like the beautiful crested 
Polish; others a combination of varying 
degrees of practical and ornamental quali- 
ties, until the Bantams in their wonderful 
variety are reached, valued chiefly for 
their ornamental, but in reality having 
economic qualities of no mean order. All 
these breeds are to be studied separately 
and in relation to similar and diverse 
breeds, until their characteristics are un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

Still another lesson to be learned is the 
condition in which the fowls are exhibited, 
and what lies back of that condition; or, in 
other words, how the various qualities of 
size, figure and cclor were produced. It 
will be observed that the fowls are well 
grown, in perfect health, of the desired 
shape, and with plumage of the proper 
color, correctly distributed. To obtain 
this size it has been necessary to hatch 
the chickens at the proper season, to feed 
them the proper food, in the right quanti- 
ties, to keep them growing, and to make 
proper matings to secure the desired shape, 
color and markings. By observation and 
inquiry it will be learned that the matings 
of the progenitors of the fowls have been 
made with great care. “The Standard of 
Perfection,” issued by the American Poul- 
try Association, has been studied to learn 
what it is necessary to produce, for its re- 
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quirements govern the award of prizes. 
The fowls used in the matings have been 
carefully studied, not so much to see how 
closely they compare with the standard of 
the variety, but to learn whether the union 
of the qualities of the male and female will 
correspond with standard requirements. 
It is a fact known to experienced breeders, 
but not always known to, or, if known, lost 
sight of by beginners, that the mating of 
fowls which answer standard requirements 
will not always result in the production of 
standard specimens. For example, it will 
be noted that for exhibition the sexes in 
the Barred Plymouth Rock are of the same 
shade of color. To produce this, however, 
two separate matings are necessary, one 
for the production of cockerels and one for 
the production of pullets. The males tend 
to run too light, the females too dark. 
Separate matings are, also, required in 
penciled varieties, like the Dark Brahma 
and the Partridge Cochin. One buying 
an exhibition pen of such varieties and 
breeding them, mated as they were ex- 
hibited, would find only disappointment in 
the progeny. Neither sex would equal in 
quality its parents. The beginner, there- 


fore, needs to be warned that an exhibition 
pen of particolored fowls very often is not 
properly mated for breeding. Much dis- 
appointment may be avoided by heeding 
this advice. 





Black Langshan pullet—t1st prize. 
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The variety, once selected, should have 
the care which its constitution requires, and 
which will best further the object or ob- 
jects for which it is kept. This will include 
the care of the breeding stock, the hatch- 
ing and rearing of the chicks, the fatten- 
ing for the table and the feeding for eggs. 

The fowls reserved 
for breeding should 
have as amplearun as 
can be conveniently 
given, so as to afford 
them the opportunity 
to take all necessary 
exercise. They should 
be so fed as to keep 
them well nourished, 
but not induce them 
to become excessive- 
ly fat. Cocks that 
are too fat become 
sluggish and inatten- 
tive to the hens and 
do not properly fer- 
tilize the eggs. Hens 
that are too fat lay 
comparatively few 
eggs, many of which 
are infertile. A good 
system of feeding is to 
give in the morning 
a mash composed of 
equal parts of corn 
meal, wheat bran, 
clover meal and beef 
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White Game Bantam pullet—tst prize. 


scraps, mixed the night before with boiling 
water and allowed to stand through the 
night in a covered vessel. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon feed equal parts of 
oats and cracked corn scattered through 
the litter, which should plentifully bestrew 
the floor. This will induce the fowls to 
scratch for their food, 
and by night-time 
they will have had 
plenty of exercise and 
will go to their roosts 
with full crops. A 
cabbage suspended 
by a string from the 
roof of their house and 
just high enough to 
compel them to jump 
for it, will furnish 
additional coarse food 
and promote exer- 
cise. Fresh drinking 
water and abundant 
grit should be kept 
before them at. all 
times. If a handful 
of sulphur is stirred 
into their mash twice 


a week it will be 
found helpful. The 
quantity of food 


should be regulated 
from observation, 
remembering that 
heavy breeds take on 
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fat more readily than the lighter and more 
active ones. The breeding stock will, of 
course, have been selected from the finest 
specimens, and mated with special care to 
produce the choicest progeny. Most experi- 
enced breeders prefer for this purpose hens 
one to two years old mated to cockerels or 
yearling cocks. In the heaviest breeds one 
male to six or eight females; in the medium- 
sized breeds one male to eight or ten females; 
and in the smaller breeds one male to ten or 
twelve or even fifteen females, are consid- 
ered the best numbers for a breeding yard. 

A yard so mated and fed should produce 
fertile eggs and produce them in sufficient 
numbers. The eggs as laid should be 
gathered before they become chilled, and 
placed upon their side in some cool place 
for future use. They should be turned 
once daily or once in two days at the far- 
thest, until they are placed under the hen 
or in the incubator. When the eggs are 
hatched, leave the chickens under the hen 
or in the incubator, as the case may be, 
until those first hatched are twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours old. Then remove to 
the coop or the brooder. For operations 
on a small scale, when not more than one 
hundred chickens are hatched, the hen is 
to be preferred to the machine. Provide 
the chickens with fine grit and drinking 
water in automatic fountains. For feeding 
the chickens there are two methods ad- 
vocated: first, where the food is all supplied 
in a dry state; second, where it is mixed 
with water. Both methods produce good 
results, and both have their champions. 
For the first method give Irish oatmeal, 
finely cracked corn, millet and other small 
seeds, and after a few weeks coarse cracked 
corn, whole wheat and barley. Feed three 
to five times a day for the first month; 
three times a day until the chickens are 
three months old, and twice daily there- 
after. For the second method mix with 
water two parts of corn meal, one part of 
shorts and one part of ground beef scraps. 
Feed as with the first method. Green 
stuff may be added with advantage. After 
the chicks are six or eight weeks old their 
diet should be gradually changed, retain- 
ing the mixed food at first for the morning 
and noon meals, and later for the morning 
meal only, and varying the diet by the use 
of cracked corn, whole wheat, barley and 
other food stuffs. 
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When the. chickens have begun to show 
sexual maturity, separate the cockerels 
from the pullets. Both will grow better if 
this is done, and there will be less danger 
of those youthful “scraps” among the 
males, through which a specially fine speci- 
men might become disfigured for life. 

To fatten for the table, shut the chickens 
in a small coop, where but little exercise 
can be taken, and provide burlaps to ex- 
clude the light, keeping them in semi-dark- 
ness, except at feeding time. Feed with 
corn meal and ground beef scraps, three 
parts of meal and one of scraps, mixed with 
milk. Give milk only for drink and sweet- 
en that with sugar or molasses. One to 
two weeks will make a great difference in 
the quality of the chickens. The process 
shculd not be continued longer than three 
weeks, as the chickens are then apt to go 
backward and lose flesh. 

The pullets selected for layers should be 
kept growing until they are put into winter 
quarters. Then feed them mornings on a 
mash made of equal parts of corn meal, 
shorts, ground oats and beef scraps, mixed 
with boiling water the night before and 
left to swell in a covered vessel. It will be 
warm and thoroughly cooked in the morn- 
ing. At noon sprinkle a few oats among 
the floor litter, and at night give them a 
feed of whole corn—in the winter warmed 
in the oven. To start them laying our 
grandmothers used to feed their fowls oats 
fried in fat, and for a few feeds they are 
excellent. We need not be ashamed to 
take a hint even from our grandmothers. 
They knew a thing or two, as well as we 
of the present generation. However, the 
morning mash for a regular diet is prefer- 
able to the fried oat ration. It is recom- 
mended, not as a substitute ior the mash, 
but as an occasional ration. to provide a 
variety in the diet. 

If one, in addition to becoming a keeper 
of poultry, desires to exhibit, let him do so 
boldly. For the first exhibit, unless he is 
familiar with exhibition fowls, it will pay 
him to have a competent judge select his 
fowls for him. This expert will see defects 
and disqualifications which the beginner 
would or might fail to notice, and prevent 
him from suffering the mortification of 
having “Disq.” written on the coop con- 
taining his exhibit. The selected fowls 


should be placed daily, for an hour or so, 
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in an exhibition coop, to accustom them 
to such quarters and free them from fear. 
By offering them from the top of the coop 
some tidbit, like a piece of lean beef, they 
will acquire the habit of standing erect 
when they see one approach the coop and 
thus become admirable poseurs. They 
should, for a few weeks before the exhibi- 
tion, be kept in a house having a board 
floor covered with dry, white sand several 
inches in depth. This sand will cleanse 
their plumage and make it look fresh and 
bright. They should be liberally fed so 
as to be up in weight, without becoming 
too fat, and corn, corn meal and milk, and 
lean meat will furnish them the proper diet. 
About one or two ounces of meat daily, 
with all the corn, and corn meal mixed with 
sweet milk, that they will eat, with sweet 
milk, sweetened with sugar if necessary, 
alternating with pure water, for drink, will 
put them into exhibition trim. If the 
fowls are white they should be washed and 
dried before sending them to the show, but 
with colored fowls this will not be necessary. 
The shanks and feet should be scoured with 
a nail-brush if there are any signs of “‘scaly 
leg,” and may be very lightly anointed 
with sweet oil. Care must be taken with 
this, so that not enough will be gotten onto 
the shanks to cause dirt or dust to adhere 
to them. The comb and wattles may be 
sponged off with whiskey and oil, shaken 
together, about two parts whiskey to one of 
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oil. If this is done just prior to the judg- 
ing, the comb and wattles will look bright 
and clean. Such things are not “faking,” 
but thé careful grooming which puts the 
specimen into its best natural condition. 
All faking is to be despised and the faker 
to be abhorred, but legitimate preparation 
is commendable. And the beginner, if he 
would have his fowls compete upon equal 
terms, must prepare them, as other ex- 
hibitors do. And when such preparations 
have been made, let him trust the result 
to the judges, who with expert knowledge 
and wide experience can select the best 
fowls. Whether he wins or loses, he 
should be quiet and modest, showing no 
excess of pleasure or disappointment in the 
result. 

Whether one exhibits or not he should 
attend the poultry exhibition for the les- 
sons which it teaches. Not the least im- 
portant of these lessons is the capability of 
the domestic fowl for indefinite improve- 
ment. Much has. been done in this direc- 
tion, more is possible. It indicates, by 
what has been accomplished, in what direc- 
tions further improvement may be made. 
The exhibition awakens an interest in fine 
poultry, and proves that beauty is not nec- 
essarily divorced from utility. It stimu- . 
lates thought that leads to better methods 
of mating, hatching and rearing. It awak- 
ens a generous rivalry among breeders 
which results in more and better fowls. 





Golden Wyandotte hen—1st prize. 
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THE BIG MEADOW TRAIL 











Zale had already been 
out about two 
months, Billy and 
Wes and I, and 
were getting short 
of grub. Westook 
Dinkey and Jenny 
on a wide detour 
down to the six- 
thousand foot 

mark, where a little mill town afforded a 

chance of replenishing supplies. Billy and 

I, in charge of Buckshot and Old Slob and 

Calamity Jane, the diminutive mule, con- 

tinued on the trail, under agreement to 

wait for Wes at Big Meadow. 

Billy rode ahead on her brown pony, 
watching the landscape go by, peacefully 
leading the way. The three pack-horses 
followed more or less conscientiously. 
Bullet and | brought up the rear, I snap- 
ping my slingshot and Bullet his teeth to 
keep Calamity Jane in the way she should 
go. Tuxana, the bulldog, and Pepper, the 
Airedale, were in and out of the brush dis- 
covering the most rapturous smells. That 
is the way one travels in the mountains. 

We were about seventy-five hundred 
feet up and in the country typical of that 
elevation. Much of the trail was in the 
pine woods, but occasionally we skirted 
broad, open mountain sides. There grew 
manzanita and snow-bush, with bald rocks 
outcropping. When we came to such a 
hill we shook off the delicious state where- 
in a certain part of us—the part that had 
to do with horses and trail and lay of the 
country and pack-ropes—was wide awake 
and efficient, but in which all the rest of 
us was luxuriantly and indolently allow- 
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ing the foreordained to take place; and 
began to look for deer. We did not want 
to shoot them, but it was fun to see them. 
Then regretfully Tuxana and Pepper 
obeyed our orders and came to heel. But 
in a few moments again we entered the 
pines and the cedars and the huge Doug- 
las spruces, where the mountain brooks 
leaped from one pool to another, and cer- 
tain wild flowers lightened the shadows. 

After a time we descended a deep cajion 
to a stream of considerable size. Ob- 
structing it were bowlders rounded by 
floods, white as the snow from which the 
waters about them came. At the ford it 
glittered with fool’s gold, barbaric and 
splendid. The horses splashed through 
indifferently, but the dogs lamented on the 
further side of resolution. Finally they de- 
cided. Tuxana, characteristically, leaped 
from one stone to another, balanced with 
care, lost and caught her equilibrium a 
half dozen times. About the middle her 
hind feet slipped. At once the current 
caught them. She clung desperately, her 
countenance agonized, but the stream was 
too strong for her. At last she had to let 
go and swim, whereupon the rapids caught 
her, battered her about and spewed her 
forth far below. Pepper, on the other 
hand, plunged in boldly, swam with all 
her strength, and managed to crawl out 
just above the beginning of the white 
water. Then they both shook themselves, 
beginning at the head and ending in a dis- 
gusted quiver at the tip of the tail. 

After this we climbed steadily out of the 
cafion, following in a general way the course 
of a stream tributary to it. At first the 
trail led over the shoulder far above, but 
gradually the brook rose to our level, and 
so we found ourselves once more among 
the trees. The sun splashed through lux- 
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uriantly. Douglas squirrels ran up and 
down in an affectation of haste. Calamity 
Jane loafed along, her ears swinging to 
each step as though on ball bearings. Oc- 
casionally, far ahead, and still consider- 
ably above us, we made out, through the 
forest, the sky-line of the ridge. 

By and by Calamity Jane stopped. 
Mechanically | felt for my slingshot. Then 
I saw that Old Slob had also stopped, and 
also Buckshot, and also Coco, from the 
elevation of whose back Billy was address- 
ing some one. By standing in my stirrups 
I could just make out a small boy on a 
sand bar in the middle of the stream. He 
was a very small boy indeed, and he wore 
an old pair of his big brother’s overalls, 
cut off below and pulled up above until all 
I saw was blue denim and a straw hat, 
with just a hint of yellow curls and a 
single brown bare foot. The other brown 
bare foot was dug bashfully into the sand. 
An enormous fishing-rod completed the 
outfit. 

Billy was attempting conversation. 

“Hello!” said she. 

**How do, ma’am?’ 
audible. 

“Caught any fish?” 

“No, ma’am’”’—the other foot began to 
dig out of sight. 

““What’s your name?” 

“Johnny, ma’am.” 

“Johnny what?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How far is it to Big Meadow?” I asked. 

He looked up. The effect was very good, 
for he proved to be an honestly homely 
infant, with a wide, engaging mouth and 
gray eyes. 

“Jest over the ridge, ma’am—sir.” 

“Well, good luck,” we wished him, and 
rode on. 

“Woof, woof!” remarked Pepper. That 
did not mean that she was angry at the 
small boy or meant him bodily harm. It 
was only her way of announcing that she 
was an Airedale and exclusive. Then she 
leaped in the air twice, turning completely 
around each time, bit her tail with an ap- 
pearance of fulfilling an important obli- 
gation, and trotted after us with the virtu- 
ous air of having done her full duty. 

We topped the ridge and so came to Big 
Meadow. 

Big Meadow lies in a shallow cup. 


very low, almost in- 


It is 
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exactly like a lake, only the waters are the 
green grass, arms of which reach among 
and around wooded knolls like bays and 
estuaries. A forest surrounds it, and hills 
surround the forest, and mountain peaks 
the hills. You have to travel some miles 
to appreciate the latter fact, however. 
During those miles you ride in the woods, 
with occasional openings for brooks and 
thickets and other wilderness necessities of 
the kind, until all at once you look out 
over California, lying seven thousand feet 
below. Or if you happen to go in the 
other direction you merely bob up and 
down little ridges until the trail emerges 
from cover, at which point it stands on 
edge and you climb up to snow banks. 
But at Big Meadow itself there is little to 
convince you of elevation unless, happen- 
ing to botanize or to carry a heavy pail of 
water, you shall find your wind short. 

Prevented from crossing the meadow 
by a wire fence, we rode on for some dis- 
tance through the woods. Then we came 
upon a number of young men building ap- 
parently a stockade. 

They were tall, straight, sturdy young 
men, with tanned, solemn faces and pre- 
ternaturally grave eyes. They had dug 
a circular trench some three feet deep, and 
were now engaged in placing therein as 
many large logs as would stand upright 
side by side. They had a horse and an 
axe and a cross-cut saw; that was about 
all. The rest they did with their hands 
and most excellent muscles. It seemed 
rather a titanic undertaking this; and in 
view of their statement that the structure 
was to be a corral, perhaps excessive. A 
kangaroo would have difficulty in nego- 
tiating a much lower barrier, and a loco- 
motive could hardly have plunged through. 
However, they were certainly having fun 
doing it; and performed the necessary feats 
of strength with a happy superabundance 
of energy that possibly was in itself an ex- 
planation of the stockade. No mere cor- 
ral could adequately have exercised these 
lusty. young mountaineers. 

They directed us a few hundred feet 
farther to the main camp, where we found 
the Ranger and his wife, a cordial wel- 
come, a little tent for our fatigue, a hearty 
supper for our hunger, and a cabin with a 
big roaring. fireplace across all one end for 
the evening. 





THE FOREST RANGER 

Big Meadow flourished under a benign 
and patriarchal government. The For- 
est Ranger was the head of it. His many 
big sons hearkened to his counsels and 
obeyed his commands implicitly and cheer- 
fully; the women looked to him as the 
women in the tents of Shem looked to 
their masters; and the very beasts seemed 
to repose trust in him as the beneficent 
arbiter of their destinies. So much giv- 
ing, so much ordering of affairs had bred in 
him a certain deliberate largeness of spirit. 
He never had to assert his authority, be- 
cause by habit it had long since become as- 
sured. His control seemed almost Indian 
in its scope; and yet it was in no sense an 
oppressive control. The kindly breadth 
of his spirit seemed to find its exact coun- 
terpart in his appearance, for he was deep- 
chested, thick-shouldered, sturdy of limb; 
and his massive, handsome face, with 
twinkling eyes, was well set off by his close- 
cropped grizzled hair. 


We talked together a good deal in the 


course of the next few days. He turned 
out to be an enthusiast on the subject of 
his calling. The salary of a forest ranger 
is small, but he habitually spent part of 
it for supplies and tools denied him by the 
Government. He failed to understand the 
niggardly policy, but showed no bitterness. 

‘“‘They told me to send in a list of fire- 
fighting tools in my district,” he said, with 
a jolly chuckle. “My district then was 
from Kings River to the Kaweah. At that 
time all the fire-fighting tools within sixty 
miles was four rakes that I made myself 
out of fifty cents’ worth of nails.” 

He was hopeful, however, and saw a 
future. 

“| like the mountains,” he told me, 
‘“‘and | like my district, and I have the 
best trail crew in the reserves. Some day 
the Government will wake up, and then 
all the boys who are doing good work and 
keeping at it will get their chance. Why, 
my oldest boy was making good wages in 
the mill, but I told him he’d better quit 
and come in with me. The wages might 
not be so good; but a mill man is only a 
mill man, and a forest ranger is, or will be, 
in the line of promotion. And then, too, 
he’s out of doors—and responsible.” 
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He had followed his own advice; for he 
was a man of some property and knows 
ability, and had gone out of business and 
politics to take this subordinate position. 

“I’m a_ dyed-in-the-wool Democrat,” 
said he, with another of his delightful 
chuckles, ‘“‘and it’s mighty handy, for 
when my friends tackle me for especial 
favors, | just tell them I have a hard 
enough time holding my own job.” 

Naturally a man of his fiber made ene- 
mies. He was, perhaps, a little too arbi- 
trary sometimes; and it was hard, very 
hard, for him to acknowledge himself in 
the wrong. A powerful influence for his 
removal was last summer brought to bear 
by certain people whom his rigid enforce- 
ment of game and forest regulations had 
offended, and by some others in whose 
case, it must be confessed, he had made 
mistakes. Luckily, an inspecter whc knew 
a man held up his hands for him, ccher- 
wise the service would have lost a valuable 
servant. Men who work for the love of 
it are too scarce to lose. 

The Ranger had, moreover, a most in- 
teresting and sound outlook on life. He 
had lived much among men in his com- 
mercial and political career, and he had 
from his eartiest youth lived much also in 
the vast solitudes of the mountains. The 
material he gathered in the lowlands he 
digested and ruminated in the highlands. 
The result was a common-sense philoso- 
phy which he expressed with much sen- 
tentiousness. 

In a grove near the camp was an out- 
of-door smithy and wood-working shop. 
There every conceivable job of repair and 
manufacture was undertaken. While | 
was watching the Ranger blueing a rifle 
sight, one of the younger boys brought up 
a horse and began rather bunglingly to 
shoe the animal. I watched the opera- 
tion for a while in silence. 

“The boy is a little inexperienced,” | 
ventured to suggest after a time. ‘‘Aren’t 
you afraid he’ll lame the horse?”’ 

The Ranger glanced up. 

“Every one of the boys has to do his 
own shoeing and repairing of all kinds,” 
said he. ‘“‘He’s been shown how, and he'll 
just have to learn. I made up my mind 
some time ago that I would rather have 
a horse weak in his hoof than a boy weak 
in his intellect.” 
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From that we came to talking of boys, 
and education, and chances in life. 

“T have eight boys of all ages,” said he, 
“and I have given a lot of thought to 
them. They are getting the best educa- 
tion I can buy for them—a man does not 
get far without it. And then, besides, | 
am teaching them to be thorough, and to 
do things with their hands as well as with 
their heads. | want them to be like the 
old fellow who built his stone wall four 
foot high and five foot wide. Somebody 
asked him what he did it for. ‘Well,’ said 
he, ‘there’s a heap of wind in this country, 
and I wanted her so that if she should 
blow over she’d be a foot higher after the 
trouble than she was before.’”’ 

He laughed with genuine enjoyment of 
his own story, and plunged the. sight into 
the forge fire. 

“Turn ’em loose, that’s the way to do it. 
Teach them to take care of themselves, 
and then they will. Why, the youngster 
is all over the hills, and he is only six year 
old.” 

| said that the day before we had seen 
him over the divide. 


“Yes, and some day when he gets left 
over a divide somewhere by accident he'll 
get back all right; and when he grows up 
he will be more fond of divides than of 


pool rooms and saloons. My wife used 
to worry over my letting the boys go hunt- 
ing when they were so young. One day 
especial she came to me in a regular panic. 
“Look here, Sam,’ she said, ‘here’s a piece 
in the paper that says little Jack Hooper 
has shot himself in the leg, and it will have 
to be cut off. Suppose that should happen 
to one of our boys?’ ‘Well,’ I told her, 
‘I would rather have a boy on one sober 
leg than two drunken ones,’ and that is 
about right, I do believe.” 

He had the old frontiersman’s belief in 
the axe and the rifle. At any time of day 
could be heard the report of firearms. 
““Somebody’s sighting his rifle,” was al- 
ways the explanation. The expenditure of 
ammunition—expensive, high-power am- 
munition—was something enormous, but 
was considered a good investment. 

“Yes, Jim is a tolerable reliable shot,” 
agreed the Ranger; and that really meant 
that Jim was sure death. “Johnny has a 
kind of notion he can stick to leather,” 
meant that Johnny could ride out the 
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wildest bucker. They knew and had 
named every deer for miles around. At 
the time we visited Big Meadow they were 
discussing “‘Old Three Toes,” who had for 
years eluded them. Subsequently the 
Ranger wrote me that Three Toes had been 
killed, and had proved to be of eight points. 
Certainly these smooth-moving, quiet giants 
and supple boys could all pass examina- 
tions in the Arabic education of a man— 
to ride, shoot, and speak the truth. 

The Ranger was just in for a few days. 
He had, of course, ridden the mountains 
far, so we had great fun discussing trails 
and ways through, and the places where 
we had both been, and where he had been 
and I had not. In that manner we be- 
came interested in the Roaring River, a 
stream that had heretofore impressed us 
merely as waterfalls and cascades drop- 
ping some thousands of feet into the Kings 
River cafion. Now it seemed that there 
existed upper reaches among the granites 
and snows. He told me quite simply of 
the meadows and streams in the two long 
cafions. Somehow the names fascinated 
me—Roaring River, forking into Cloudy 
and Deadman’s Cajions, beneath Table 
and Milestone Mountains of the Great 
Western Divide. It is a region practically 
unvisited. 

“There ought to be bear up there,” said 
the Ranger, ‘‘and | know there’s deer.” 

He drew a rough map, showing some 
landmarks as he remembered them from 
a visit made ten years before. 

“Tf it wasn’t for Billy,” thought I, “‘we’d 
try it.” 

But Billy arose to her full five feet and 
demanded to know what that had to do™ 
with it. When Billy demands things from 
her extreme height it is politic to diplo- 
matize. So the subject dropped. 

We led luxurious lives. I joined the 
littlest children perched on stockade logs 
already in place, or rode with the Ranger 
near camp. Billy talked learnedly about 
“starters” or “sponges” with the women, 
or reveled in starch. Starch she had for- 
gotten the delights of, so she stiffened 
everything in sight until material gave out. 
Then she cast a speculative eye on Pepper 
and her bristling terrier coat, but thought 
better of it. . 

And Pepper and Tuxana enjoyed them- 
selves also. A trough of milk was always 
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kept full for the various dogs about the 
place. After a breakfast from it, they 
would dig happily for ground squirrels and 
woodchucks. They never caught any, but 
accomplished some noble excavations. All 
that could be seen of any one of them was 
a quivering tail and a shower of earth. 
Then suddenly a hinder end would appear, 
wriggling backward; a mud-whiskered, 
snap-eyed, happy countenance would pop 
out, look about for an instant vacantly. 
and whisk back again in a panic, lest an 
instant had been wasted. At night they 
straggled in tired, dirty, disgraceful, with 
open, vacuous smiles decorated by three 
inches of hanging tongue, to flop down flat 
on the cabin floor. There they snoozed 
all the evening, their hind legs occasion- 
ally twitching as they raced through dreams 
of easily caught woodchucks. 

The evenings were cold, so we assembled 
then about the big fireplace in the main 
cabin. We made quite a gathering, and 
the talk was of many things. Two other 
forest rangers dropped in, both fine fel- 
lows. 

The average citizen thinks of the forest 
ranger as a man whose main duty is to ride 
here and there through the reserve, pic- 
nicking at night, and generally enjoying 
life. This is not so.‘ The ranger, in addi- 
tion to his fire patrol and fire fighting, has 
to keep trails in order, improve old trails, 
mark out and build new ones. Even with 
the best of tools this is no mean feat of 
engineering in a high mountain country; 
but until recently the Government has af- 
forded its servants mighty little help in 
that direction. Last summer (1904) was 
made an appropriation of fifty dollars for 
powder, the first ever issued in a granite 
country! In addition to his trail work, the 
ranger has to regulate the grazing, where 
the cattle men are all at war with one an- 
other and with authority; to see that sheep 
are excluded; to oversee campers and set- 
tlers; and to protect the game. If he hap- 
pens to have any spare time he tries to 
build himself shelters here and there through 
his district, generally at his own expense. 

All his accounts are audited at Wash- 
ington, by men who know nothing of local 
conditions. Many of his claims are apt to 
be disallowed, and must then come out of 
his own pocket. For instance, one man, 
early in the season, pursuing sheep tres- 
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passers into the high country where the 
grass was still frozen, put in a claim for 
two or three sacks of horse feed. Claim 
disallowed on the ground that he should de- 
pend on natural feed. He has to fight red 
tape at Washington, natural difficulties in 
the field, powerful interests on whose toes 
he must tread in order to fulfill his duty 
as ranger, and in some cases gross neglect 
on the part of time-serving or incompetent 
superiors. 

“What sort of a bird is a supervisor, 
anyway?” one asked me once. “I never 
even saw the tail feathers of one.”’ 

As a final and additional discourage- 
ment the ranger is apt to be laid off part 
of the year on grounds of economy, so that 
he is forced either to seek temporary work 
—always hard to find—or to lie idle. 

In spite of these difficulties, or perhaps 
by the very fact that they discourage all 
but the enthusiasts, the rank and file of 
the forest service is especially good. While 
we were at Big Meadow news came of a 
thousand dollar trail appropriation—the 
first substantial appropriation of the sort. 
The rangers rejoiced as heartily as though 
each had been left the money as a personal 
legacy. I know many who spend a large 
part of their wages in the improvement of 
their districts, and each and every one 
lives in the high hope that some day the 
service will get its desert of attention and 
compensation. With a strong and able 
leader these men would go far. They, 
with their endless discussions of new routes 
and possible trails and discovered ‘ways 
through;” are the true pioneers of a vast 
and rich country. 

At the end of three days Wes had not 
yet appeared. We decided to move on, 
leaving word for him to overtake us. The 
evening before our departure Billy took 
affairs into her own hands. 

“Now see here,” said she, “why can’t 
we go into the Roaring River country?” 

“Because | don’t know anything about 
it,” said I. ’ 

“What’s that to do with it?” 

“Well,” I pointed out, “unless you 
know a country, you are never sure of 
where you are going to camp or of how 
long your day is going to be. It’s too un- 
certain, and it’s likely to be hard work.” 

“It won’t be hard work for me,” she 
argued. “No matter how rough the travel 
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is all I have to do is to sit on Coco while 
you work, and as for standing a long day, 
how long were we the time we couldn’t 
ford the Kings?” - 

“Well, not very long.” 

“Stop and think. We broke camp at 
half past seven; and then we went to Mill- 
wood, and didn’t stop for lunch, and got 
to the river at five. Then how long were 
we trying to ford?” 

“Not long,” said I, weakly. 

“Tt was until black dark; 
midsummer. There!” 

We argued at length. Finally we com- 
promised. We were to go up in the Roar- 
ing River country just as far as it was 
comfortable and easy. If hardships be- 
gan we were to turn back. With this 
Billy was satisfied. 1 think she knew that 
we would never turn back once we had 
tasted the adventure of a first repulse. 


and this is 


IT] 


ROARING RIVER 


So we received a bag of venison jerky 
as a parting gift and set out for the Rowell 
Meadow Trail. Wes was to follow. By 
dusk we had gained a long strip of green 
grass running up a shallow ravine to the 
darkness of the woods, a wide, fair lawn 
sloping to a flowing brook, and four great 
yellow pines, one of them prostrate. To 
the broken limbs of the latter ave tethered 
our animals while we unpacked. Each 
horse, when freed, walked immediately to 
a patch of deep dust each must already 
have remarked, took a satisfying roll, 
shook vigorously, and fell to eating in the 
strip of green grass. Tuxana lay down. 
Pepper, warm blooded and thick coated, 
stood belly deep in the stream, an ex- 
pression of imbecile satisfaction on her 
countenance. Billy began to scrape to- 
gether a wagon load or so of the dry pine 
needles for a bed, while I took the camp 
shovel and dug out a fireplace on the edge 
of the brook. At this point the turf 
sloped down and over the very stream, so 
1 could turn directly from my fire to dip 
up water, which was unusual and comfort- 
ing. In ten minutes supper was under way. 
The dry pine twigs crackled and spluttered, 
throwing a vibration of smokeless heat 
straight up. The three kettles set up a 
bubbling. 
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Over the stream and up the incline of 
the mountain an oliveback was singing 
his deliberate, clear, liquidly beautiful 
vespers. From the thin screen of asps 
around the meadow sloping above us came 
the rambling warble of the purple finch. 
A rock wren raved near; and a water ouzel 
dipped and swung close to the current of 
the stream. Great austere shadows lay 
athwart our lawn; the winds of a mighty 
space behind the pines breathed softly 
across the air warmed by the sun that had 
left us. Evening, always big and fear- 
some in the mountains, hovered imminent, 
ready to swoop in its swift California 
fashion. 

Suddenly Pepper, who had long since 
emerged from the stream, raised her head. 

“Woof, woof!” she grumbled under her 
breath. 

Once we used to pay attention when 
Pepper said “‘Woof, woof!” but that time 
was gone by. Pepper is an actress. When 
she can gain no attention by cocking her 
head to one side, raising one ear, cavorting 
nimbly in mid-air, or madly biting a much- 
abused tail, she looks fixedly into space 
and growls in mighty threat and great 
ferocity. One who did not know Pepper 
would imagine that by means of preter- 
naturally keen senses she had discovered 
a lurking danger of which she warned us 
and from which she was prepared to defend 
us. But we knew Pepper, so we paid no 
attention. In a moment, however, Tux- 
ana also showed symptoms. We got to 
our feet. Far down the slope, in the 
direction from which we had come, we 
thought to catch a gleam of white among 
the pines. Presently we saw another. 
Then sounded a faint, shrill whistle. Both 
dogs bounded away. In a few minutes 
we were lifting heavy packs of supplies 
from the morose Dinkey and the faithful 
Jenny, while Wes, a broad grin on his face, 
made a dive for the kettles. 

That meant mail, the first for two 
months. We built a big fire by which to 
read. The magazines were put away in “the 
library ’—a flour sack—while we devoured 
our letters. ; 

The library was a wonderful affair. 
Besides the magazines, it contained a va- 
riety surely. At first when off on a long 
trip you do not pay much attention to 
reading matter, but after a time you save 
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everything you can lay your handon. We 
possessed about twenty dime novels— 
property of Wes—having to do with the 
adventures of Nick Carter, the Sleuth, and 
with marvelous deeds of a youth of sixteen, 
known as Dick Merriwell. Both heroes 
were copper riveted, and throughout the 
most bewildering catastrophes we pre- 
served a comfortable confidence that they 
would come out all right. Then there 
were two books in Spanish, one volume 
of obscure but interesting slavers’ adven- 
tures, two remarkably cheap novels of the 
English nobility, one of Stevenson’s, two 
saddle catalogues, and a bushel of old 
newspapers. 

The next morning we made an early 
start, and by ten o’clock were looking 
across a wide sweep of pine country to the 
long crest of the Great Western Divide. 
Between us and it intervened low, rolling 
mountains covered with timber. To the 
left, many miles, and beyond a ridge cleft 
to admit the passage of Roaring River, 
we divined the tremendous plunge of the 
Kings River Cafion. To the right, again 
many miles, we discerned the sheer, bald 
granite peaks, worn smooth by glacial 
action, capped and streaked by snow, over 
which our way must lead were we to gain 
the cafion of the Kaweah. In the mean- 
time, our first task must be to cross the 
wide pine country below us until we had 
gained the cafion down which plunged the 
Roaring River. There we were promised 
an old mine trail leading up to the last 
sharp ascent. 

To our surprise we found the way easy, 
though a little bewildering. The pines 
were full of streams, and the streams had 
here and there formed meadows rich with 
feed, and on the feed grazed small, wild 
bands of the mountain cattle. They had 
tracked the country in all directions, and 
as the mine trail had never been blazed 
or monumented, it became increasingly 
difficult to follow. Not that it mattered 
much. We knew our direction; and, in- 
deed, we soon cut loose from convention 
and struck off directly ’cross country. 
Sooner or later, provided we kept to the 
straight line, we were bound to come to 
Roaring River. 

The country was delightful. We could 
not understand why it was so little known. 
The meadows lay fair and green, sur- 
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rounded by dense thickets of cottonwoods 
or quaking asps, and islanded with round 
bushes. The woods were thick and tall. 
The travel under foot was not rough, as 
roughness goes in the high mountains. 

Of course, we were not able entirely to 
keep +o the straight line. The thickets 
forced us to detour; the streams flowed 
sometimes in miniature unscalable cafions. 
Often the pines gave place to bold out- 
crops, which must be avoided, or wide 
patches of manzanita or snow-bush, 
through which it was impossible to force 
our way. The shoulder of Mt. Brewer, 
however, was our guiding mark, and we 
steadily neared its shadow. 

Lunch of hard-tack and raisins we ate in 
the saddle. We saw many game tracks, 
bear and deer. Once, while skirting an 
aspen thicket and buck-jumping through 
a windfall, we jumped a deer within a 
few feet of the leading horse. Evident- 
ly he had intended lying hidden in the 
hope of escaping observation, but we 
had headed too directly toward him. He 
turned sharp to the right, and encircled 
our entire outfit, leaping high in the stiff- 
legged bounds of the blacktail, until at 
last, like a phantom, he entered the closing- 
in point of the trees and was gone. 

About three in the afternoon we came 
out over Roaring River. It was well 
named. The waters dashed white and 
turbulent, far below us, filling the forest 
with their °voice. We turned sharp to 
the right, and after some scrambling and 
uncertainty among ledges and bowlders 
gained the floor of the valley. Here we 
rode for some time until we caught sight 
of green on the opposite bank, made a 
precarious ford through swift water and 
over uncertain bowlders, and at last threw 
off the packs on a knoll of pine needles 
rising but slightly above the thick grasses. 
We had been ten hours in the saddle. 


lV 
DEADMAN’S CANON 


A winding path led through a fringe- of 
bushes down to the stream. There a back 
eddy behind a rock offered a peaceful 
dip to our kettles. Elsewhere the water 
leaped and boiled from one pool to another, 
without pause for breath, as though ex- 
ultant. Immediately about the knoll on 








Wes clears the trail 
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The cook is not to be disturbed. 


which we had spread our tarpaulins the 
grass, sown with flowers, grew tall. Over 
opposite, beyond the trees, a high ridge 
rose imminent. To the left and up the 
canon a rounded bluff marked the forking 
of the stream. We were snugly backed 
by a pine slope, efficient screen to the lofty 
mountains but just beyond. A great cry- 
ing of waters filled the hollow of our cajion. 
At first it drew our attention almost too 
painfully, then dropped into accustomed- 
ness, and below its roaring we made out 
the elfin voices of the rapids which | have 
elsewhere described.* 

It was quite dark by the time we had 
cooked ourselves something to eat. Wes 
explored a little in the dusk, and reported 
another meadow above, and a cache of 
provisions in a small tent, evidently the 


*See ‘The Forest,” page 54. 


property of a man who had brought the 
cattle into the country that spring and 
would take them out again in the fall. 1 
whipped a few eddies — there were no 
pools—and caught three or four trout. We 
turned in well satisfied with our lot in life. 

The next morning we decided, in spite 
of stout protests on the part of that young 
woman, that Billy’s ten hours’ ride of the 
day before had been enough for her. She 
was to keep camp, while Wes and I ex- 
plored the possibilities of the right-hand 
cafion. So she strapped on “ Black Mike,” 
a six-shooter, diminutive, but with the 
marvelous property of making her feel 
perfectly safe against anything up to and 
including earthquakes. Thus fortified she 
bade us farewell, and we splashed across 
the swift waters of the river. 

The cafion proved to be seven or eight 











Calamity Jane has troubles of her own. 


miles long. 
series of terraces. 


It progressed upward by a 
We would ride through 
a fringe of woods, or over a meadow, and 
then climb vigorously to right or left of 
a slide or broken fall until we had gained 
another level. The cafion walls were very 
high, very sheer, and of nearly unbroken 
stone. The glacial action had brought 
them to syncline near the bottom, so 
that to all intents and purposes we were 
traveling a smooth half-cylinder of gran- 
ite in whose trough a certain amount of 
fertile earth had accumulated. The scen- 
ery thus was inexpressibly bleak and 
grand. 

After perhaps two hours we came in 
sight of the end of the cafion. There the 
stream fell sheer in a fall of indeterminate 
height. The cafion walls widened around 


to the grand sweep of a cirque, and we were 
able to view for the first time the mountain 
barrier over which we must win. 

Although we were still some miles from 
the beginning of the ascent, we unsaddled 
and picketed our horses. The rest of the 
reconnaissance would be easier afoot. 
While munching our hard-tack and jerky 
we examined minutely through our glasses 
the face of the mountain range. To the 
left of the fall it seemed green, and beyond 
that were ledges and niches and _ possi- 
bilities up to the snow that filled the sad- 
dle. We followed painstakingly every step 
of the way. It might be done. 

Finally | announced my intention of 
taking a look at the fall. Wes said he 
would climb up a break in the right-hand 
wall. We separated, having agreed on 
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six-shooter signals—two shots, come; three 
shots, come quick. 

| found the distance to the falls much 
greater than | had anticipated. The air 
was very clear at this elevation, and | 
walked for three-quarters of an hour before 
| reached the patch of snow at the foot of 
the steep grade. There, to my delight, 
| discovered an old miner’s trail leading 
leftward of the falls through the greenery, 
which turned out to be tall brush. The 
way was steep and much washed, but per- 
fectly practicable to good horses such as 
ours. I toiled upward, stopping pretty 
often to breathe, until | stood on the small 
level above the falls. Thence, the trail 
still leading in my direction, | continued to 
climb, zigzagging from one advantage to 
another, rather short-winded, for I was in 
a hurry, but steadily gaining toward the 
dazzling upper peaks. 

My first intention had been to explore 
merely this far, but as the afternoon was 
still new | made up my mind to follow the 
trailtotheend. The calendar said August, 
but up here it was still early spring. The 
ground was soggy with water, and from 
every direction leaped waterfalls and cas- 
cades. Of course | was now far above 
timber line, but the short-hair grass had 
gained foothold in some fortuitous little 
levels. 
upon two golden eagles standing on the 
rocks not twenty feet from my face. They 
did not seem greatly alarmed, but rose 
slowly with a flapping of mighty wings. 
Shortly after I arrived at the end of the 
miner’s trail. All that remained of the 
camp was a leveled spot on the shale, some 
timbers, a rusty pick, and the usual cans 
and bottles. Some brilliant specimens of 
copper ore showed what had been the ob- 
ject of the prospecting. The men must 
have had to pack every stick of firewood 
up from the cafion below. 

I did not pause here, for the afternoon 
was spending, and it was a long ride back 
to our Roaring River camp. The trail 
ended, so | climbed on more circumspect- 
ly, trying to monument a way through for 
horses. This is, a trick requiring some 
practice, for you must know, in the first 
place, just what a horse can or cannot do 
in an unbroken country; and in the second 
place you must understand enough of for- 
mations to know whether or not you ‘are 
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leading yourself to a blind pocket of a 
pinched-out ledge. The way | found-was 
rough, but passable, and by another half 
hour I had reached the edge of the snow. 

For the first time I looked back. Dead- 
man’s Cafion extended from directly below 
me. The strip of earth down its trough, 
which had seemed so ample to us while we 
were traveling through it, now had nar- 
rowed to a mere streak of green. The 
glacial sweep of the half cylinder from 
cliff to cliff appeared almost unbroken. | 
could make out Roaring River Cafion and 
the place where Kings River Cafion should 
lie, but even beyond that, rising from the 
lowest depths, tier after tier, were moun- 
tains and ranges innumerable. The day 
was remarkably clear,- and I could see 
without effort the snow-clad peaks back 
of Yosemite, and that, as the crow flies, 
was one hundred and thirty-five miles. | 
made out also mountains we had lived 
with, and’ lost sight of, weeks before. It 
forced home a feeling of the discrepancy 
between what a man can conceive and 
what he can do. Here [ could leap at one 
eyesight to the valley of the Tuolumne, yet 
it would take me about three toilsome 
weeks to make the notion good. 

Peaks of every sort were all about me 
as on a spacious relief map. The imme- 
diate surroundings, except back of me in 
the case of the mountain | was climbing, 
and to the east of me, where intervened 
the Great Western Divide, were fortunate- 
ly lower than myself, so I could see to the 
natural horizon. The general effect to the 
distant north and west was of an undulat- 
ing pine-green carpet, from which sprang 
boldly here and there groups of white or 
granite peaks. At the middle distance, 
however, the mantle broke into a tumult 
of stone and snow. 

I here left the picking of a horse route, 
and climbed straight up the snow. From 
this point the problem was easy, and the 
detailed selection of a trail would bear 
postponement. In twenty minutes’ hard 
scrabbling I had gained the saddle, and 
looked over into the valley of the Kaweah. 

I suppose this. point represents the wild- 
est and most rugged of the Sierras. The 
Great Western Divide, above fourteen 
thousand feet, runs down from the north- 
west. It is crossed at one angle by a tre-° 
mendous and splintered upheaval called 
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the Kaweah Group, and at another by the 
lesser but still formidable ridge on which 
I stood. 

Three cafions headed almost at my feet: 
Deadman’s Cafion, up which we had that 
day ridden; Cloudy Cafion, which turned 
sharp back toward its neighbor, to come 
to rest beneath the same peak; and the 
mighty cafion of the Kaweah, a second 
Yosemite, with its polished granite aprons, 
its awful plunges, and the bleak rugged- 
ness of its snows and spires. 

I looked down then from the saddle to 
the head waters of the Kaweah River with 
some curiosity. To my left was a great 
cirque, a semicircle of sheer mountains of 
nothing but granite and snow. In the cup 
was a torment of splintered granite débris, 
unrelieved by a single spear of any green 
thing; and two lakes, one slightly higher 
than the other. The upper of these two 
lakes was frozen solid; but from the lower, 
in which floated white ice, a stream crept 
to the edge of the cirque. 

There it plunged several hundred feet 
to a second level, again circular in shape. 
This contained another lake, and a green 
meadow, through which filtered innumer- 
able snaky streamlets, but notrees. Again 
the plunge to still a third level; and at the 
very lower end of this, beyond the usual 
lake, were two or three tamarack trees. 
Then the cafion floor disappeared in the 
middle of the earth. 

And over opposite, contemporaneous 
with my own elevation, were the giants of 
the Kaweah Group, black, scarred by 
storms, wreathed with snow clinging in 
streaks to their polished sides. 

| climbed part way down the southern 
slope of the saddle in which I stood. The 
way was over shale for a few hundred 
feet, then narrowed to a steep rock “‘chim- 
ney,” like a funnel mouth pointing to the 
abysses below. Nothing could pass that 
way. I retraced my steps to the saddle 
and climbed to the top of the peak to 
eastward, whence | could look down into 
Cloudy Cafion and over to the Great West- 
ern Divide. Between Cloudy Cafion and 
the head waters of the Kaweah lay another 
saddle, lower than the one I had just 
climbed. Moreover, just beyond it was a 
red mountain. Now the Ranger had given 
us a red mountain as a landmark for our 
possible pass. Therefore, | concluded that 
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the lower saddle would be our best “way 
through,” and that we should bring our 
pack train up Cloudy rather than Dead- 
man’s Cajfion. 

By now it was four o’clock. 1 returned 
to the saddle, spread my arms out, dug my 
heels in, and fairly sailed down the steep 
slope of snow. It did not matter much 
whether or not I fell—I merely rolled a 
greater or lesser distance. Behind me a 
cloud of snow rose thick as dust on a coun- 
try road. It was glorious. Tuxana, who 
had followed me patiently, woke into wild 
excitement. She raced around and around, 
her hind legs tucked well under her, her 
fore legs bent down in front, her ears back, 
and her eyes snapping with excitement. 
At last she understood the reason for this 
fool expedition. 

We were soon out of the snow, but even 
in soggy and rocky trails going down is 
quicker than going up—at ten thousand 
feet. We gained the bottom in three- 
quarters of an hour. There I fired my 
six-shooter and sat down on a rock, for | 
was pretty tired. In a little while Wes 
rode up, leading Bullet. 

He reported an interesting view and a 
fine glacier lake, but nothing of practical 
importance. We rode home through the 
early twilight of deep cafons, the domes 
and battlements above us looming huger 
and more portentous as the light failed. 
About seven o’clock we regained camp. 
Billy had caught some fish and cooked 
some supper. 

“To-morrow,” said we, ‘“‘we will go up 
to the head of Cloudy Cafion; next day we 
will work over the pass, and so on down.” 

The Ranger had told us that once we 
had gained the saddle the rest was easy; 
and | had seen enough to convince me that 
a little hard work would get us to the top. 
Four days later we recamped at this very 
spot after our first repulse. 


V 
CLOUDY CANON 


Cloudy Cafion we found to differ from 
Deadman’s Cafion only in the fact that at 
its lower end it was more overgrown with 
aspen thickets, and at the upper end the 
jumps by terraces were rougher. The gla- 
cial polishings were seen to great advan- 
tage here, in some places so glossy, even 
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When a rattlesnake disputes the trail, the six-shooter terminates the argument 
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on granite, as to shine in the sun like mir- 
rors. Some of the meadows we had to 
cross proved boggy, some of the ascents 
full of broken and jagged débris. Still the 
travel was good enough, and by four or 
five o'clock we had gained the last cirque 
before the ascent to the saddle I had the 
day before seen from above. 

We camped on a flat just over the 
stream. The nearest wood was at some 
distance. By means of our riatas we 
dragged enough for a blaze. Patches of 
snow lay all about us. A cold wind 
sucked down from above, and as the gray 
of evening descended the immediate sur- 
roundings took on a black and desolate 
aspect. 

The mountain above, however, was heav- 
ily stained with iron, and the red of this, 
catching the last rays of the sun after 
the other ranges had become slate-gray, 
caused it to glow as with some interior 
fire of incandescence. We watched it as 
we would watch a wood fire in a grate— 
this great mass of stone and snow—red- 
dening and paling, burning with a fiercer, 
hotter combustion or cooling as it died. 
At last the evening shadow quenched it. 

In the meantime we had been exploring 
with our glasses. It was entirely out of 
the question to go straight up the cajion. 
That was banked solid with snow perhaps 
fifty or sixty feet deep. The ascent to 
the right hand of the cafion looked easy 
enough for some distance, but on that 
side at the base of the pass again inter- 
vened a sheet of snow. To the left all 
seemed clear, with the exception of a 
“nigger head” three-quarters of the way 
up. It might, however, be possible to get 
over this. Only actual reconnaissance 
could determine that point. 

By this time it had grown to be dis- 
tinctly cold. We had a good fire, and our 
sweaters, but even they could not entirely 
keep out the penetrating snow chill. So, 
as always in such cases, we decided on ex- 
ercise and got out Tuxana’s gunny sack. 

Tuxana, as | have explained, is a bull 
terrier. She is built of whalebone springs. 
If you do not believe this, you should see 
her hunting through a high grass. Then 
you would observe her bounding three or 
four feet straight up in the air in order to 
get sight over the tops. 

Now Tuxana’s character is simple, ear- 
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nest and single-minded. What she under- 
takes she does with all her might, and 
nothing can distract her attention from 
it. And the things she delights in are 
three: The first is hunting, the second is 
swinging from a gunny sack, the third is 
swimming after a stick. I have men- 
tioned these in the order of their impor- 
tance. In all other matters Tuxana is 
staid and unexcited and of a reasonable 
disposition. But let a squirrel chirp, a bag 
move or a stick appear, and Tuxana’s men- 
tal equilibrium totters. Life focuses. 

So I stood-up and held the sack above 
my head. Tuxana’s eyes snapped. She 
leaped straight into the air higher than 
my shoulder, and her teeth came together 
viciously. 

At the third jump she managed to seize 
the bag. Her jaws clamped. Her eyes 
closed luxuriously for a moment. Thence- 
forward nothing could shake her loose. | 
swung her around my head; I pulled her 
along the ground. Always, her eyes half 
shut in pleasure, but snapping with beady 
lights beneath her lids, she resisted. Fi- 
nally | paused. At once Tuxana assumed 
the aggressive. Half squatting she be- 
gan to pull by little jerks. It was aston- 
ishing what power she developed. I was 
four times her weight, and yet I could 
hardly hold her. Finally | threw her the 
sack. Immediately Pepper, who had been 
awaiting the chance, sprang forward to 
grab the other end. Growling fiercely the 
two dogs wrestled for possession. In the 
end, however, Tuxana conquered by vir- 
tue of her superior age and weight—Pepper 
was at that time only nine months old— 
and sat proudly on the sack, daring any 
one to take it from her. 

We moved aside the smallest and most 
prominent stones, laid out our saddle 
blankets next the ground, spread the big 
canvas taupaulin over them, added a 
wadded comforter or ‘“‘sogun” as addi- 
tional softening, and finished the bed with 
our gray army blanket. The other end of 
the canvas then folded over the whole. 
Wes took the lantern and hunted himself 
a place to do likewise. 

It was very cold. We put on two suits 
of underwear and our sweaters and moc- 
casins. Then we turned in. Tuxana 
looked wistful, so we held up a corner, 
and she crawled down to our feet. How 
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she breathed I cannot tell you, but she 
seemed perfectly happy. Pepper we cov- 
ered up carefully—we always did. In 
about ten seconds she got panicky be- 
cause her head was covered, instituted a 
general upheaval of blankets, and got 
kicked out into the cold. This was the 
usual programme. 

Our noses turned cold, the stars over us 
seemed fairly to crackle in the heavens, 
the still, silver mountains sparkled in the 
rare air. We could hear the swift dash of 
the snow-water in the creek below, the 
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faint sound of the horse bell in the 
short-hair meadow. The wind lifted and 
let fall a corner of the tarpaulin. We 
were glad of woolen things and wind- 
turning covers and snug quarters. The 
remains of the fire glowed and sputtered 
faintly. To the south | could see in sil- 
houette the dip of the saddle. It rose 
gloomy and forbidding, mysterious in its 
own blackness. 

“Oh, but it’s going to be some chillsome 
at four in the morning!” said I to Billy. 

So we went to sleep. 


At the third jump Tuxana managed to seize the bag. Her jaws clamped. 
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THE GEESE WE 


DID NOT SHOOT 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


ROM under the 
rim cf the horizon 
arose the first 
glow of dawn and 
showed to us the 
reaches of the 
North Dakota 
stubble spread in- 
to the infinity of a 
yellow sea. Frost 

lay upon it, and the nipping wird, so that 
we blew upon cur firgers stoutly and 
hunched ourselves and begged Henry for a 
try at the shovel, too. But Henry, having 
nine points of the law with him in the pos- 
session of it, grunted crossly and gave no 
heed, sucking at his pipe in loud disdain. 
Stout back and brawn were needed at the 
work, ard here we were, three thin-blooded 
sports, said he, fresh from town, and in no 
trim for work like this. The black sods 
flew faster; he plied at his work like some 
figure of a graveyard toiler hurrying that 
the guest might not have to wait, and so, 
rather than freeze, we three ran races and 
sparred for warmth, or ranged beside the 
pits to boss him at the work he finished 
stolidly and to his own satisfaction. For 
that was the way with Henry. He would 
do to his own liking whatever he set his 
hand to doing, irrespective of persons or 
the dollars these persons paid him. 

“This ain’t no time for foolin’,” said he, 
of a sudden arising from the pit; ‘‘now one 
o’ you or the three 0’ you swat them there 
dee-coys about fancy-like, so’s we c’n git 
down to business in fair-to-middlin’ times 
—mosey, now!” 

To hasten us, came a voice out of the 
zenith: Ah-honk! Honk !—habr—unk!” 

“Down, boys!” cried Henry, transformed. 
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‘Ah honk!’ renewed the voice, and other 
voices took up the refrain. A profusion cf 
cries followed, struck a higher key, clam- 
ored and cackled hoarsely and were gor.e. 

Peter Chauncey’s face emerged to the 
level of the prairie from out the adjcinir g 
pit with question written largely upon it. 

“Hey—pzzt—Henry! What was that?” 

“Sho!” exclaimed Henry, “now wouldn’t 
that drat ye? Ain’t you sports a-goin’ to 
git lively with them there dee-coys?” 

“What was it, Henry?” persisted Peter 
Chauncey. 

“Geese!” answered Henry. 
leg, now!” 

So we shook a leg, as the saying is, ard 
planted the decoys of sheet-iron in fat cy 
attitudes about the stubble, a short gur.- 
shot from the pits, while Henry journeyed 
to a neighboring stack for armfuls of straw. 
Alone and unguided we did our toil, and 
having had acquaintance with ducks ard 
their liking, set out the decoys as if each 
pit were a sort of Chesapeake battery ma- 
rooned on dry land. Decoys we had every- 
where, and set in every attitude of infinite 
appeal. Some stood looking into the heav- 
ens as if to call down the passing hcst; 
some gazed tensely at the stubble beneath 
as if inquiring for the putative, fugitive 
barley-corn; others stared passively into 
the level distance, but no two looked the 
same way or struck a similar attitude. Hen- 
ry, returning from the stack with his bur- 
den of straw, gazed at them wildly, spat 
into the wind and swore. 

“Say,” he observed after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘““you got them things more a- 
kilter than a hired girl’s bandbox. Now 
you jus’ snatch ’em out lively, and stick 
‘em out here down to windward.” 


“Shake a 
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So, Henry bossing, we who had engaged 
to pay him hire at so much a day took his 
bossing meekly, and rearrar-ged the sheet- 
iron figures to suit his critical eye. 

“‘Allus stick em to windward,” he set 
forth, “’cos geese ain’t ever a-comin’ in to 
the pits ‘less they come down wind, face 
about and light agin’ it. Y’ see, t’other 
ways—sailing right along, | mean—they’d 
trip their toesies on the stubble and do a 
flip-flop was they ever to try it, ‘lightin’ 
along of the wind—shucks!” 

We saw. There was much reason in all 
the many thirgs that Henry told us to 
do over again—we that were agreed and 
obligated to pay him so much a day in 
dollars. 

“Ain’t that somethin’ like, boys?” he 
demanded, when the last sheet-metal effigy 
had been arranged in a concrete flock to 
wirdward; “now ain’t it—hey?” 

“Yes, indeed,” assented Reginald, whom 
Henry called Ringbone as the next thing 
nearest to it. “Yes, irdeed—fine—ycu 
might say choise!” 

“Hey — what—say ?” 
“Hur hr” 

““Ah—honk!”’ cried another vcice, some- 
where from cut the dim skies above. “Ah 
honk—habr-oonh!” We ducked. Henry 
became swallowed by the left-hand pit ard 
| after him. Peter Chauncey fled on his 
hands ar.d knees to the other, and Ringbore 
Reginald, whelmed by the panic, bucked 
in after him, poppirg into the prairie-hcle 
like a rabbit huntirg its warren. 

““Ah—honk! Honk! Hahr-oon—bhunk!” 

Henry’s vcice, shrill, whispering, earnest, 
came to us, guiding, beseechirg, warning. 
“Dum gun it—duck there—darnation— 
duck, duck, I say! Keep down, boys!” 
For Peter Chaurcey’s hat had risen several 
inches above the prairie, while Peter Chaun- 
cey peeked. “Duck—darnation thunder 
—duck, drat ye! They’re coming right 
over!” 

We held our breaths. The hat of Peter 
Chauncey, s-atched down alorg with his 
head frcm the pit’s edge, left the prairie 
flat and bare as nature meant it shculd be 
—yet too late! The clamor of the flcck 
rcse to a sudden, higher, more nerv- 
ous note. Strange chucklings sounded— 
throat gurglings, breast-notes, hor.ks, gab- 
blings, exclamations—a sky-high conver- 
sazione pitched into a motif of tense ques- 
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tioning, curiosity and alarm—goose-talk, 
said Henry, that in the end melted into 
a subtle monotone—kah—kah—kah—and 
was done. 

“Keep down—keep down,” begged Hen- 
ry; “‘they’re coming right over.”’ 

So, indeed, they were, and when we 
peered upward with eyes straining over our 
hur.ched-up shoulders, we saw the phalanx 
drifting past, two gunshots in the air. 

A riotous clamor arose. We were seen. 
Their wings slanted sidewise as they turred 
to slide downward nearer earth, flapped 
vigorously, and a babel of discordant cries 
arose to mock us. Sheerirg broadly, they 
sailed down the flank cf the pits, screech- 
ing at the innocent decoys and makirg 
gamecfusall. Or soitseemed; yet Henry, 
in the greatness of a soul that renewed its 
animation in the lees of apparently bitter 
defeat, grew busier—more tense—more 
earnest. “‘Down, boys—they’ll turn, meb- 
be.” We heard him clear his throat 
hoarsely— then: ‘‘Arh-hunkh— habr-oonhk 
—honkb!” From out the bowels of the pit 
rose the call, and at the end the renewed 
warning: “Down, boys—keep quiet, now!” 

I peeped, lifting by a strorg contortion 
so that the whole sweep cf the broadening 
sky came into my ken, and there in the 
middle distance flew the flcck, bafflirg 
against the wird. Irdecision marked their 
flight—‘‘Ah—honk!” bawled Henry, ard the 
flutterirg ranks, rearrangirg the triangle, 
swurg ard headed back. Clever work for 
Henry—great man! For after all, greatr.ess 
is not so much a matter cf man’s cccupa- 
tion, but rather his mastery of the work he 
plies. “Down, boys!” cried Henry again; 
when “Honk!” ard then “Hi! bi! bi!” 
from cverhead—a rote of derisior—and 
siler-ce. 

“New weuldn’t that drat ye!” swc re Hen- 
ry, arisi- g from his har.ds and krees. Go- 
irg away irto the distance was a sclitary 
hor.ker bustling scuthward, a lone bird that 
had ccme in frcm the other quarter ur seen. 
There was no irdecision in the cry that he 
had greeted our discovery, and ruefully we 
sat and watched the string wheel about ard 
make for distant fields. A mile away, after 
a predigicus clanking and drifting to and 
fro, they settled in a cloud upon the stubble. 

“Durn my nubbins!” said Henry. “‘Now 
wouldn’t that sting ye!” 

He arose, stretched his legs ard selected 
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a straw to chew upon reflectively. ‘“‘Geese 
is onsartin,” he observed, plaintively. 

Now came the sun, revealing the prairie 
from rim to rim of the horizon. Eastward, 
a bunch of geese was drifting to and fro over 
a patch of plowed land, clanking and clat- 
tering like a rookery of seals or, in the way 
they swarmed over the feeding ground, like 
so many flies above a sugar jug. “They'll 
back and fill, a while or so, hollerin’ like a 
passel o’ crazy loons,” said Henry, ‘“‘and 
then when it ’pears safe all right they’ll 
settle down.” 

“‘Hey—what?” asked Peter Chauncey, 
abruptly startled out of one of a long series 
of cat-naps he took whenever the sun shone 
and the ground was handy to lie upon. 
“‘Hey—what?” 

“Ssshsh! Down, boys!” cried Henry. 
“Here comes a bunch—comin’ right over 
us—down—quick!”’ 

Henry’s boot-heels settled themselves in 
the small of my back, and the black loam 
avalanched from the pit-edge down the 
back of my neck. Yet I made no plaint; 
for, as Henry said, were not all things part 
cf the game? ‘‘Down—down!” whispered 
Henry, in a tenser warning, and down I 
went, flattening myself to the bottom of 
the pit—effacing myself, yet ready to stake 
salvation on the knowledge that Peter 
Chauncey was peeking. 

““Hahr—oonbk!’”’ called Henry, and there 
came the answer clear and true—the chuck- 
ling babble of the self-satisfied goose—or 
rather geese, for there were forty or more 
in the bunch. 

“Now, boys!” said Henry; “be ready! 
They’re comin’! With his head bent to 
the earth he called softly once and no more. 
1 heard the voices of the oncoming flock 
grow louder—time passed—time by min- 
utes, first, it seemed, then hours, and still 
that chuckling monotone sounded from the 
sky. They must be sailing round and 
round like ships in a maelstrom, thought I, 
and moved no muscle, holding my breath 
till the air roared like the thunder of waters 
in my ears. “In heaven’s name, Henry!” 
I cried, when flesh could stand no more. 
“Oh, Henry——” 

“Give it to em, boys!” roared Henry in 
a shout, and I sprang to my knees. There 
was the cap of Peter Chauncey, still peek- 
ing, and the inquiring face of Reginald, 
streaked with loam and arising, as it were, 
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like Venus in need of a bath, and then— 
Bang! Bang! roared Henry’s ten-gauge 
field-piece elbow-to-elbow at my ear. | 
looked aloft. 

Forty great fowl, like so many umbrellas 
adrift on the air, were slanting past, the 
clear sky above them, and each fowl so near 
that it seemed like the making of a sham- 
bles to let both barrels go. Bang—bang— 
bang—bang! Compliments of the adjoin- 
ing pit. In that brief instant I’ sensed a 
confusion of great flying shapes; the wheel- 
ing front broke in form, merged into less- 
er bodies, formed again and drove past. 
Bang—bang! | let go at them, and look- 
ing over the muzzle of the twelve-gauge 
watched for the dead to fall. There was 
that bird for the right barrel and this bird 
for the left. My eyes were fixed upon 
them, and | waited, watching for the long 
neck to fall first, the body to turn over and 
the honker to come tumbling to the earth. 
On they went, and time, it seemed, rolled 
up a small eternity. Yet no goose fell. 
Henry’s voice, uttering English as it is 
spoken in stress of high emotion, recalled 
me. 

“Dod blast my nubbins! Now wouldn’t 
that jab ye!” 

Gone—each and every bird! We had 
not touched a feather. Whoever has 
dreamed of vast inheritance—of gold— 
treasure—priceless treasure and such, all 
within his hand, and then awakened, grip- 
ping only a handful of the rough counter- 
pane, must have enjoyed some sensation 
like mine. There stood Henry wiping his 
eyes, and Peter Chauncey, with rounded 
mouth and popping orbs, staring after the 
disappearing flock. 

“Dod gust it!” said Henry, “if I didn’t 
git a swad o’ dirt right in my blinkers right 
when I stood up to shoot.” 

But no such excuses for us. ‘‘Why, | 
could have slung a club at the bunch,” said 
Reginald, “and beaten the brains out of 
three, at least—or four. What happened? 
Mebbe the shells are no good.” 


Itwas Henry that brokethe strain. “We 


all jus’ kinder missed—that’s all,”’ said he, 
and I think Henry must have been right. 
Yet to think that one could let go right and 
left into a bunch like that at fifty yards and 
never touch a feather was a new kind of a 
revelation to me. 

“Well, annyhow,” Henry added solemn- 
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ly, “that’s the fust goose I’ve missed this 
year.” 

| had reason to believe Henry, for he had 
said only the night before that he was keen 
to go, “seein’ as how | ain’t had a trip arter 
geese this season.” 

“But | held right on the butt of his legs,”’ 
said Reginald, protesting, “a bead on his 
very legs.”’ 

Henry grinned. “That bein’ the case,” 
said he, “ you’re jus’ as like to come back 
here next year and find a dead goose lyin’ 
on the stubble—or the year arter that. 
One o’ his grandchildren, like, that’s come 
along a season or so later ’n received the 
whole charge o’ shot.” 

“Hey, what’s that?” inquired Peter 
Chauncey, innocently. 

Henry laughed. “Hold ahead—way 
ahead,” he advised. “Them honkers is 
goin’ a bit faster than you guess, boys— 
hold ’bout a foot ahead.” 

There was medicine in that—or, at least, 
solid food for reflection. Peter Chauncey 
blew down the barrels of his gun and pon- 
dered. ‘‘Now, look at here, Henry,” he 
began: ‘“‘now 

“‘Down—down, boys!” cried Henry, and 
together we rabbited into the pits. Once 
more Henry’s leathern lungs wooed the dis- 
tant flight; it turned, and again the chuck- 
ling, subdued gossip of the advancing birds 
re-echoed over the distance. “Now, they’re 
comin’—comin’!”’ warned Henry. “Keep 
still—down, boys—now—keep still—still !’’ 
Once he called—a subtle, half-toned ‘‘ Ab- 
hoohnk’’; he wormed about a bit, and then 
leaped to his feet. 

“Give it to ’em, boys!” he yelled, and 
again his cannon roared. 

It seemed too easy. As I drew on the 
nearest bird —forty, perhaps forty-five 
yards away—lI was conscious that when | 
pulled the trigger the heavens would dis- 
charge dead goose. In the exquisite an- 
ticipation of the moment, I dwelt upon 
the panic-stricken fowl, gloating over its 
frantic effort to halt its flight and beat off 
to leeward, and chose places where | should 
let it have it. Bang! went the gun almost 
of its own accord—and—bang!—this from 
the second barrel. Out the corner of my 
eye I saw one great shape collapse—yet 
not the one | chose—and with a great 
whirling of wings, trip, drop forward and 
shoot toward the stubble. ‘‘That’s mine!’ 





yelled Henry. “I got that one all right.” 
Then I looked back at the goose chosen by 
me from the flock. By all rights, with 
those two charges of BB tucked home un- 
der the wing, he was as good as dead and 
upon the ground. My goose I counted 
him—and yet, there he was still climbing 
to dizzy heights in the blue. On he went 
and away. I watched, deliberating how 
long it would be before he crumpled up, 
and might have stood there till now but 
for the easy voice of Henry speaking in my 
ear. 

“Well, boys,” said he; “we got one that 
time, didn’t we?” 

All of which was sheer modesty on Hen- 
ry’s part. He broke his, gun, and blowing 
the smoke from the barrels flung in fresh 
shells and climbed from the pit to retrieve. 
I looked at Peter Chauncey, bidding good- 
bye to the parting flock, and Peter Chaun- 
cey looked back at me. He was grinning 
like a gargoyle—for that was his _philo- 
sophic way—and we heard Reggy uplift 
his voice in plaintiveness, as though dis- 
counting all established axioms in fact. 
“But,” said Reginald, “but I held way 
ahead of him—away ahead of my goose— 
so far that it was like shooting into the ad- 
joining counties.” 

“Didn't I tell you to hold furder?” said 
Henry, coming back with his goose. “‘That’s 
right—way, way ahead, Ringbone.” 

Southward the flocks were still rising 
from the lakes. They were going high— 
for the air was clear—but here came one 
string, a half mile off, that was sailing close 
to the prairie and hunting a feeding-ground. 
Once more Henry’s boot-heels adjusted 
themselves in their accustomed easiness 
at the small of my back, and the plain lay 
bare and innocent of any peeking heads 
but Peter Chauncey’s. ‘““‘Dum gun it, 
down, boys!” cried Henry; and a con- 
vulsion stirred our pit. “Got him that 
time,”’ chuckled Henry, and of the accu- 
racy of his aim I had no doubt, since Peter 
Chauncey had yelped once and loudly as 
the clod slung by Henry struck home. 

So again came the geese. The crisp air 
brought the first hoarse honking, then the 
chuckling throat-notes as they spied the 
array of decoys, and after that the small 
piping cries as they floated down toward 
us. “Give it to’em!” roared Henry; ind 
let go a right and left. 





—— 
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It seemed in the brief vision of the mo- 
ment that the air was full of geese. There 
was the flock, swirling in a disordered rout, 
straight above our hats; and out of this 
confusion, in answer to the roar of guns 
about, great black hulks falling straight 
upon me, driving down to crush me to 
earth in the pit. “My goose!” I yelled, 
and dodged, falling backward over the pit’s 
edge in a wild panic. Geese, as I| had said, 
seemed everywhere—geese flying and geese 
falling—the slaughter must have been sin- 
ful. So I scrambled to my feet and gazed 
about the stubble, looking for the multi- 
tude of the dead. Beyond were the faces 
of Peter Chauncey and his shooting mate 
staring foolishly at the skies, and beside me 
lay one honker, his feet turned plaintively 
upward, and that was all. One goose! 
Henry, taking time by the forelock ard 
forestallir.g any of the bitterness of dispute, 
had it by the legs and drew it to him. 
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“1 tell you, boys,’’ said Henry, “‘a ten- 
gauge ’s the thing, ain’t it, now? That’s 
two.” 

“Why,” said Peter Chauncey, “I had a 
passing conviction that | shot that goose.” 

Reginald Ringbone turned about to 
stare at him severely. 

“You!” This in scorn. “Why, that’s 
the exact goose | shot myself.” 

Henry turned away to hide an easy smile. 
If there was any doubt in the party as to 
the owner of that goose, it was hardly 
shared by Henry. He had no doubts what- 
ever. To me it seemed merely another of 
those occasions when the benefits of a 
university education fall short, somehow, 
of coping with life’s little difficulties. So, 
the morning flight having passed, we called 
the wagon and went home with the geese 
that Henry had killed, and on the way it 
was Henry, alone, that did all the talking 
for us. Fer Henry had no doubts. 
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ON SNOWSHOES AMONG SNOW- 
SLIDES 


BY ARTHUR HEWITT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND LEONORE FINKEL 


KNEW little or nothing about what 

was before us, and | am sure the girl 

knew less, when that New York Editor 
sent us out and told us he wanted a story 
on those wild “Rockies.” Knowing he 
likes a man that breaks his own trail, gets 
a-going for himself, | made myself satisfied 
with the brief instructions, ‘‘Go to Denver, 
and start out from there, and don’t forget 
the human interest part.” I laughed, for 
he would always tack on that—on any job 
he sent me adrift. 

Thus it was early in March | awoke one 
morning breathing pure, rarefied air, and 
saw from my window a giant rim of snowy 
mountains surrounding the city, with their 
glorious peaks just being gilded by the ris- 
ingsun. It was Denver! 

Over the breakfast table I read a letter 
from a guide famous in Colorado, telling of 
the danger and impracticability of our pro- 
posed undertaking. ‘I wouldn’t take you 
at all if you were a tenderfoot,” and so on, 
he wrote. 

We avoided the guide that didn’t want 
“‘tenderfoots,” took a train that night to 
the still rougher and more rugged region 
of San Juan, and trusted to luck to find 
another escort. Thus next evening we 
reached the mining town of Ouray—liitle 
more than a village, and all but buried by 
giant mountains, heavily snow-clad, and 
rising sheer up in a three-quarter circle. 

For a month past heavy snowstorms 
had been in progress—one long and almost 
unbroken blizzard in the “hills.” Thus 
the snow was deep and drifted, and then 
there were those other things—snowslides 
—yes, and lots of them. These were no 
mean foe and they had to be reckoned with. 
The very night before our arrival one had 


meted out its vengeance to some of the 
villagers, crushing to splinters the build- 
ings of a near-by mine, killing two of the 
occupants and hurting several others. All 
this | soon learned in the hotel corridors 
and on the street. I told Leo later with 
somewhat bated breath. | thought she 
would take it to heart, turn back, or do 
something; she only seemed interested— 
sad at so recent and near-by a disaster— 
but not afraid. 

Naturally because of the recent disaster 
to the miners every one was talking snow- 
slides. In a Western town such as we had 
chosen every one talks and drinks whiskey 
at the same time, and to get acquainted 
I soon had to follow the local custom. | 
was rewarded by being put onto a man 
who might be willing to guide us. They 
told me if he would go he was all right; 
there was none better, for he had been 
twenty years a “‘burro buster,” and had 
always led pack trains over the mountain 
trails. 

Next day | saw Dick—Dick Evarts—a 
tall, gaunt, pensive kind of a man, with 
steel-gray eyes. His whole appearance 
told me at once he was the right man. 

Thus it was, before the sun was high, 
Dick and I took to our horses and set their 
heads toward the Poughkeepsie Gulch 
Trail, intending to reconnoiter the trail and 
then return for Leo. Long shall | remem- 
ber that ride into the deep recesses of the 
mountains along a slender winding trail; 
rich bending blue overhead, far bluer than 
one usually sees; giant crags steep and 
sheer up on one side, deep ravines on the 
other, and all around a panorama of stu- 
pendous mountains, some with their snowy 
covered tops blending with clouds, soft and 
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Skees take the place of snowshoes where the country is more open. 
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Every little while one of the party has to drop out to regain his wind. 
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charming—others of gaunt, bare, ragged 
rock outlined against the sky, severe and 
cruel. 

Dick was ahead, each horse was picking 
its way on the rocks to the extreme edge 
of the trail where the snow was less. Sud- 
denly Dick became uneasy, I noted his 
eyes were on the rocks above. “Get out 
of here quick,” he shouted back. In an- 
other instant his horse was galloping, and 
so was mine. “By Heaven, we were only 
just out of there in time! 1 didn’t like the 
looks of that ice.” Tons of it had fallen 
behind us, great icicles from the rocks over- 
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has lived for half a century, still, poor fel- 
low, seeking the elusive gold. We left our 
horses in his care. It was impossible to 
take them farther, for we had to break 
trail now, and the snow was fast deepening 
as we climbed. Snowshoes donned, we 
pushed on, up the Engineer Mountain trail. 
At one point the path narrowed to a few 
inches, and those were choked by a recent 
snowslide. Here we took off our snow- 
shoes and literally had to go on hands and 





knees—at least | did, Dick got on some- 
what better. 
Late that afternoon we reached the 





After digging the donkey out of the snow, the load is again adjusted. 


head, loosened by the heat of the sun, now 
blocked the trail. Dick said little, didn’t 
seem to care, and I believe there is really 
joy in narrowly escaped disaster; in fact 
at times it feels good to run close to ruin. 
And then that spirited gallop we had on 
that narrow path. Ah! one felt the glory of 
living. | hadn’t been on a horse since long 
years before on an Australian sheep run; 
but it all came back, all the joy of it, all the 
life, the living of it. 

On we went that morning to the “Red 
Bridge,”” where an historic old prospector 


Micky Breen Silver Mine—a mine of large 
proportions long since deserted, but now 
again being worked by two or three men 
who still had faith in its hidden wealth. 
Here we planned to make our headquarters; 
by bringing out some bedding and supplies 
we would be reasonably comfortable, and 
certainly | could imagine no more pictu- 
resque surroundings. Dick was strenuous, 
and we decided to get back to Ouray that 
night. The glare of the sunlit snow had 
been our only real discomfort, but on our 
homeward tramp and ride we could avoid 
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that. The stars shone with a rare efful- 
gence, as they only do in such altitudes, 
and gave us plenty of light. 

Dick had been busy. He greeted us 
next morning with horses and with burros 
loaded with provisions and other necessar- 
ies; Our pack-train was ready, the real story 
was about to be told. I have learned, if 
you have a guide at all, to get only the very 
best, and then to let him do all the guiding, 
run things, be boss of the job, never inter- 
fere; thus | had left everything to Dick. 
He arranged everything, told the girl how 
she was to ride (of course, it was astride). 
He had got the right horse for her, too; 
one to be trusted, for she had never been 
on such a beast before. But she took to 
the whole thing, just as a Western girl 
might, and not the New Yorker that she 
was. 

I was proud of our little cavalcade, as we 
rode up the “‘hills.”” The patient burros 
led the way, then Dick, Leo and myself, 
and a couple of miners from the Micky 
Breen were also in the party. I trembled 
inwardly once or twice when | thought of 
those rocks and that ice of yesterday, but 
the snowslides on the trail up to the mine 
were down, so there was no worry on that 
score. 

On, on we went, gradually but ever 
ascending. We forced the animals forward 
over the slightly broken trail of yesterday, 
but at last all came toa standstill; the snow 
was too deep for the horses, and the burros, 
however much the dogs would heel ’em up, 
sank haunch high, and at last they couldn’t 
budge. We wanted to get them as far up 
toward the mine as possible, as over the 
balance, of the journey, some three miles 
yet, all our impedimenta would have to be 
carried—a truly laborious job for man over 
that rough, sloping trail. As I said, at last 
we could get the beasts no farther, and 
after my camera had been satisfied they 
were unloaded, and to my surprise turned 
loose, horses and all. Dick told me in a 
couple of hours they would be back in their 
stables, and truly enough away down the 
trail they floundered, setting their home- 
ward way. 

We snowshoed it the rest of the way to 
the mine. Again the girl rose to the occa- 
sion, and we crossed the hide thongs over 
her instep and tied them around her ankle, 
and soon she was going ahead on the 
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“webs” as well as any of us. Somehow 
we had become separated. Dick and my- 
self were behind, Leo was ahead, out of 
sight, when Dick suddenly remembered 
from yesterday the bad place on the trail, 
and turning to me, said, “I ‘hope she'll 
stop before she comes to it,” and then he 
ran on to look for her. He soon slowed up 
and with relief in his look said, ‘“She’s 
ahead with the boys and all right.” “When 
we came up to the very narrow and dan- 
gerously blocked-up part of the trail, Dick 
again got excited: ‘‘My God! how did she 
do it? Never took her snowshoes off at 
all, for here are her tracks.” 

We had glorious weather for days. A 
price had to be paid for it, however, in our 
badly burned faces. Blue spectacles and 
green veils helped somewhat, but the best 
preventive of all is to have your face 
thoroughly blackened with burnt cork, 
and become a regular nigger minstrel 
in appearance at any rate. Leo and | 
didn’t quite relish this proposition, but | 
came in with eyes almost closed up one 
night and my face so swollen as to be quite 
unrecognizable. Next day I submitted to 
the blackening ordeal; in spite of it my 
face peeled twice in the same week. To 
the very last Leo held aloof, her woman 
mind couldn’t allow herself to undergo such 
disfigurement; and she tells me now that 
the one real terror of the trip was that 
terrific scorching from the sun, and | am 
inclined to think she was right. Evenings 
she and a small cracked piece of mirror 
were such inseparable company we made 
a standing joke of the thing. 

After getting really limbered up — for 
strength and staying power are necessaries 
in those mountains—Dick promised to take 
us on a trip “worth going” as he described 
it. “I dunno as the girl ’ll stand it, but if 
I read her right, she’s game and can go it; 
if not, we'll get her home anyhow, even if 
we have to carry her.’’ And he meant it, 
and for that matter any one of those boys 
would have done anything for that girl; 
they were proud of her daring to come 
into their ‘“‘hills,” as they called them. It 
was a sight that did one good to see—all 
their little:gallantries and kindnesses; and 
Leo,—she did her part in return. Even- 
ings they would gather around her and she 
would tell them stories of the wonderful 
Eastern city from which she hailed—tact- 
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‘The hardy, patient little donkeys get beyond their depth. 









fully talking of Coney Island and its mar- 
vels, and so on. 

Well, the day had come for our expedi- 
tion. Dick planned it all. We were to 
snowshoe to a deserted prospector’s cabin 
up the Uncompahgre Gulch, stay there 
over night, and next day push on as far as 
the highest timber line in the world, on 
Mount Tuttle. 

Thus it was, on that clear March morn- 
ing, the four of us (for “‘ Blackie,” one of 
the miners, had come along too) made our 
start by starlight. The frozen snow was 
crusted and hard enough to bear us with- 
out snowshoes, and we made good time. 
After a bit, however, we slackened pace; 
Leo had been walking, chatting and eat- 
ing an orange all at the same time. At 
an altitude of twelve thousand feet one 
can’t do more than one thing at once; 
your breath comes all too slowly, and be- 
fore you know it you feel half strangled, 
and pant and have to rest. Dick laughed 
and said he saw this a-coming. 

What a tramp that was! When the sun 
rose, the snow softened and we used the 
““webs.”” Dick had skees. At noon we 
reached the cabin; it was almost buried, 
the snow being five feet on the level. 

Next morning we were breaking trail 
good and early again, and still the snow 
deepened—as deep as | ever saw it, eight 
to ten feet; for we had come to the region 
where snow is permanent the year around. 
Toward evening the weather changed, a 
heavy snowstorm overtook us. Dick was 
worried and told me he thought. there 
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would be a bad blizzard before night; 
things were beginning to look tough; some 
of the snowslides weren’t down in the 
region where we were. As | write it my 
pen quivers, for what words can describe 
that all but tragedy of the tripPp—for even 
as Dick spoke to me the most dreaded 
thing in those wild mountains was happen- 
ing. Raising his voice, it rang out clear 
and sharp: ‘Get ahead there, for God's 
sake, get ahead!” We all knew what he 
meant; he had told us quietly before that 
if ever such a warning came, at all costs 
not to lose nerve, but simply get right along 
with the utmost speed. 

It was first just a crunching; no novice 
would notice that ominous sound. Dick 
did; the snow had started to give way be- 
low; we had started it. 1 remember little 
more. We all plunged wildly forward. 
Luckily none of us fell. We all thought 
of the girl, the first thought we had. There 
is a space in which one doesn’t think at all 
on occasions like this. 

How strangled | felt—we all felt—just 
struggled for breath! What did | see, any 
of us see? Just a great cloud of white mist, 
with a terrific rumbling roar. Thank God, 
we were not in it, or else no tale would have 
been written, for we were right on a sheer 
hillside! We had struggled into some 
quaking asps just in time and had got out 
of the course of the slide. 

After things had quieted down: “ Dick,”’ 
1 said, “‘let’s make for home.”” Neither 
peaks nor timber lines have ever attracted 
us very much, and we had our story. 
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, *1: ‘ P 9s . Painting by Stanley M. Arthurs. 
Wayne drilling his “‘legion,”’ preparatory to breaking 
the power of the allied Indian tribes. 














MAD ANTHONY WAYNE 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


ILLUSTRATION BY STANLEY M. ARTHURS 


HE spring of 1779 dawned darkly on 

Washington and his little army. 

So much had been hoped and so 
little thus far realized from the French al- 
liance. In the campaign of the year be- 
fore, after that winter of horror at Valley 
Forge, the trained veterans of the British 
army had by sheer force of numbers turned 
more than one brilliant chance of victory 
into a repulse. The remnant of a dwin- 
dling, ill-clad and half-starved army, though 
fighting valiantly, had been so often de- 
feated that only a feeble hope lingered in 
the bosoms of some of the most ardent 
patriots. 

In the spring and early summer of the 
new year nearly everything had gone wrong. 
The British had made successful inroads 
into Virginia, burning and plundering with- 
out conscience or remorse; they had invad- 
ed Connecticut with devastating cruelty. 
The forts at Verplanck’s Landing and Stony 
Point which commanded the Hudson were 
yet in their hands. 

But the grandeur of Washington’s mind 
and character never shone with brighter 
luster than in those desperate days. Ill 
supported by the colonies, some of whom 
were even meditating submission; dispar- 
aged and cabaled against by majorgenerals 
of a little force which needed, if ever an 
army needed, unfaltering devotion and sin- 
gleness of purpose, he yet rapidly marched 
his handful of men north to cover West 
Point. The lost positions on the Hudson 
must be regained, or Burgoyne’s surrender, 
the one great success of the war so far, 
would count for little. 

Washington planned with infinite care 
the recapture of Stony Point. Who 
should make the desperate venture? There 
was no doubt in the great commander’s 
mind. He summoned Brigadier General 


Anthony Wayne, nicknamed “The Torna- 
do” and “Mad Anthony.” 

Washington exhibited his plan, and 
asked, “Will you undertake it?” 

“General,” answered the impetuous brig- 
adier, “‘I’ll storm hell if you will plan it.” 

Anthony Wayne was indeed what the 
historian Headley called him, ‘‘a born sol- 
dier,” and his life before the outbreak of 
the Revolution may be told in a few words. 
He was born at Chester, Pa., January 1, 
1745, to the position of a “gentleman,” 
when that word had a real significance, 
and, as has been remarked, a distinguished 
New Year’s present to the colonies at the 
hands of destiny he proved himself to be. 
He came on his sire’s side from English 
stock which had long been settled in Ire- 
land, and from his mother he inherited the 
best of Irish traits. As a boy he showed 
in his enthusiastic but well-balanced char- 
acter the happy blend of Saxon and of 
Celt. His early instruction was directed 
by a scholarly paternal uncle, and his ed- 
ucation was finished at Philadelphia — a 
city in those days strangely alive and cos- 
mopolitan, noted on the one hand for the 
lavish extravagance of its people of fash- 
ion, and on the other for the quiet re- 
finement and learned accomplishments of 
a large, wealthy and influential Quaker 
element. Young Wayne thus grew into 
manhood under the influence of the best 
and broadest facilities and environment 
which the colonies afforded. Though his 
Irish dash led him into some mad pranks 
that nearly brought about his dismissal 
from school, his English pluck and good 
sense made him accept a final reprimand 
with proper spirit, and he graduated with 
distinction. He became a land surveyor 
at twenty, and showed such ability that 
he was sent by some gentlemen of sub- 
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stance, of whom Benjamin Franklin was 
one, to Nova Scotia to locate a grant from 
the crown. He performed his mission so 
well that he was made superintendent of 
settlements, and on his return after two 
years married a wealthy girl of Philadel- 
phia and settled in his native county. 

tlandsome, accomplished, daring, a man 
of means and influence, he was as patriotic 
as he was popular, and at the first mutter- 
ings of colonial resistance he threw himself 
into the study of military science and de- 
voured with eagerness every book relating 
to war. He was for armed resistance from 
the first. While other men of property 
were timid, his only fear was that there 
would be no fight. Though elected to the 
legislature of his state, the fire of his nature 
led him to choose a life in the field, and when 
the news of Concord and Lexington reached 
him, he at once raised a regiment, and hav- 
ing received a commission as colonel from 
the Continental Congress, marched north 
to begin his brilliant career as a soldier on 
the disastrous invasion of Canada. He 
was with General Thompson when the ill- 
starred attempt on Three Rivers was made. 
Overwhelmed by a force outnumbering 
his three to one, that general was taken 
prisoner. The command devolved on St. 
Clair, who, though wounded less seriously 
than Wayne himself, retired in favor of the 
junior colonel. Thus in his first action 
Wayne found himself at the head of a 
beaten and inferior force. But he showed 
the capacity and mettle of a veteran. By 
his example he induced some steadiness 
into his panic-stricken troops. He stayed 
with the rear guard, holding the pursuing 
British in some measure in check, and was 
the last man to enter the boat. So skill- 
fully and heroically did he conduct the 
retreat that he was given command at Ti- 
conderoga and soon after made a brigadier- 
general. 

But life in a fortress or even fighting be- 
hind defenses was not the thing Wayne’s 
fiery and adventurous spirit craved. He 
made urgent and repeated request to be 
ordered to the field, and after a few weeks 
his wish was gratified. Thus in less than 
a year from the time when he had taken up 
the profession of a soldier, and while he was 
only thirty years old, Wayne’s military 
qualities and spirit had made him a general, 
and he found himself commanding a bri- 


gade of Washington’s little army facing the 
enemy in the field. 

“The boy will never make a scholar,” his 
cultured uncle had said when young An- 
thony was in his teens, “but he might make 
a soldier.” 

From this time on Wayne’s career is 
interwoven with the history of the un- 
equaled struggle of an impoverished and 
feeble army against tremendous odds. In 
every desperate enterprise he was fore- 
most. If it is not quite true that he was 
Washington’s ablest general, it is certain 
that he was by far the most brilliant fighter 
of his rank. He loved excitement; he 
courted danger. “I had forgot to men- 
tion,” he concludes one letter to his wife, 
“that my roan horse was killed under me 
within a few yards of the enemy’s front, 
and my left foot a little bruised by a ball, 
but not so much as to prevent my walking. 
My poor horse received one musket ball in 
the breast and one in the flank at the same 
instant that I had a touch on my left hand, 
which is scarcely worth noticing. Upon 
the whole it was a glorious day.” The utter- 
ance is characteristic. In every council 
he was for combat. ‘ He was regarded with 
something of distrust by the cautious and 
conservative generals, who considered him 
reckless, headstrong and rash. If time 
proved him as careful as he was courageous, 
it is certain that in his first campaign with 
Washington he was impatient of delay and 
so nettled by the calm forethought and re- 
straint of his commander as on one occa- 
sion to speak disparagingly of the great 
chief. But the nobleness of Washington 
forgave as his wisdom foresaw. In battle 
Mad Anthony united the Hibernian dash 
and fire with all the pluck and steadiness of 
the Saxon. But it was when the fight was 
lost, when other leaders were confused and 
in panic, that he became sublime. No dis- 
aster unnerved him, no calamity clouded for 
one second the clearness of his mind. | ike 
Napoleon’s greatest marshal, Massena, the 
more hopeless the situation, the more splen- 
didly his genius shone. In his early days 
as a soldier his greatest fault was his over- 
confidence. His generous mind sawin his 
comrades all the courage to dare and all the 
might to do that burned in his own bosom. 

In the days previous to the battle of 
Brandywine he was sent to harass the ad- 
vancing British, and hung like a pursuing 
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hound on their rear and flank, striking 
with his little column quickly and with ef- 
fect where and when chance offered, and fly- 
ing like the wind before any superior force 
could be brought against him. The enemy 
called him “‘The Tornado,” and Washington 
complimented him not only for impetuosity 
but for his caution as well. At Brandy- 
wine he held Chad’s Ford all through the 
day, and when Cornwallis, crossing above, 
felt upon his rear, he wheeled and yet held 
his position with a grip of steel, hurling 
back again and again the superior force of 
the British until night and a retreat saved 
Washington’s feeble force. More than once 
the little army of the Continental Congress 
was saved by his lion courage and bull-dog 
tenacity. After Brandywine, Washington 
again sent the intrepid Wayne to the rear 
of the British, but here, in a country abound- 
ing in Tory spies, while thinking to surprise 
the enemy, he seems himself to have been 
surprised in camp, and lost one hundred 
and fifty men and all hisequipage. Certain 
admiring historians have endeavored to 
place the blame of this surprise upon a 
subordinate officer, but there seems to be 
as little doubt to the impartial student that 
Wayne was taken unaware, as that Grant 
was surprised at Shiloh. However, Wayne 
more than retrieved himself at German- 
town, where, though his horse was shot 
under him, and he himself twice wounded, 
he swept a superior force of British before 
him, and was already in possession of the 
enemy’s camp when the blunder of another 
compelled him to relinquish a great victory. 
On the retreat, Wayne again commanded 
the rear guard with a resourceful heroism 
that saved the broken troops from annihi- 
lation. 

“During the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, Wayne displayed wonderful energy 
in collecting from the impoverished and 
wasted country what little could be gath- 
ered by way of supplies, and he made sev- 
eral dashing and successful raids into the 
British lines. His hope and his spirit were 
undimmed when the army took the fieid 
again. At Monmouth—that repulse which 
was all but a victory, and but for the faith- 
lessness and cowardice of Charles Lee might 
have been glorious—it was Mad Anthony’s 
last terrible charge that broke the English 
center and saved again the American army 
from a rout. 


But his exploit at Stony Point in June, 
1779, was the most wonderful achievement 
of the year—indeed it is one of the most 
brilliant assaults in the annals of warfare. 
The fort on this naturally strong point 
projecting into the Hudson had been so 
equipped and garrisoned by the British as 
to be deemed impregnable. The neck of 
land leading to the Point was covered with 
nearly three feet of water at high tide, and 
the approaches to the ramparts were over 
rocky and precipitous ledges. In pursuit 
of Washington’s plan of surprise, the in- 
trepid Wayne arranged to deliver his at- 
tack at midnight. Toward evening of 
June 15th he dispatched trusted soldiers, 
disguised as farmers, to the neighborhood 
of the fortifications, with instructions te 
kill or kidnap every dog. At the fall of 
darkness, Wayne’s twelve hundred chosen 
troops, after a trying afternoon march over 
the mountains, were within two miles of 
the fort. Alone, the commander went for- 
ward and personally reconnoitered. At 
ten o'clock he advanced in force, having 
divided the troops into two attacking col- 
umns, each soldier wearing in his hat a 
piece of white paper as a distinguishing 
mark from the enemy. The soldiers were 
to depend upon the bayonet alone—close 
quarters and cold steel being nearly al- 
ways the main resource of Mad Anthony. 
Under the guidance of a negro who sold 
fruit to the garrison, and who knew the 
countersign, the van of the attacking party 
approached and seized the outlying pickets 
without an alarm being given. But at the 
crossing of the flooded little isthmus, where 
the water was at high tide, there was a 
challenge, and before the troops could be 
formed for attack all the men of the garrison 
were at their posts. A more faint-hearted 
commander would have relinquished the 
enterprise upon this discovery, but to dare 
without end was Mad Anthony’s nature. 
Under a murderous fire, twenty minutes 
were consumed mounting the rocky ledge 
at the base of the fort. 

“Come on, ye damned rebels!’’-shouted 
the garrison. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my lads,” was 
Wayne’s hearty answer. “We'll be with 
you to stay, presently.” 

“The fort is our own,” Wayne had given 
as a battle-cry to the soldiers, and with 
a shout they threw themselves upon the 
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parapet. How they ever scaled it was al- 
ways a mystery to soldiers who never knew 
the magic of Mad Anthony’s spirit. The 
commander himself, ever in the van, was 
struck in the head by a bullet. 

“Carry me into that fort,” he yelled as 
he fell. ‘“‘Let me die at the head of my 
column.” But the wound proved not se- 
rious, and both attacking parties, driving 
everything before them with Wayne’s own 
fury, met in the middle of the enemy’s 
works. Five hundred prisoners, fifteen 
heavy pieces of artillery, a large quantity 
of stores and ammunition, and the recall 
of the British marauding parties from 
Connecticut and the Hudson territory were 
the results of this victory. 

Though as disciplinarian Mad Anthony 
was always strict and sometimes severe, of 
the valor of his devoted soldiers he was al- 
ways appreciative and proud. After Stony 
Point he wrote Washington: ‘Neither the 
deep morass, the formidable and double 
rows of abatis, nor the strong works in 
front and flank could dampen the ardor of 
the troops, who in the face of the most tre- 
mendous and incessant fire of musketry, 
and from cannon loaded with grapeshot, 
forced their way at the point of the bay- 
onet through every obstacle, both columns 
meeting in the center of the enemy’s works 
nearly at the same instant.” 

Next year Wayne attempted the same 
assault on Bleck House Point. The at- 
tack was meant for a diversion, and was 
made principally in the hope of capturing 
supplies. 

The assault failed, but Wayne succeeded 
in capturing and driving away a large num- 
ber of cattle that had been collected there. 
As the pesition could not have been held 
by Washington, the main object of the 
attack was a success. Though not of great 
importance, the affair is worth mentioning 
because the unfortunate Major André chose 
to taunt Wayne on the subject in facetious 
rhymes, and concluded his song on the cap- 
ture cf the kine with what might be deemed 
an ominous hint of his own capture: 


“And now I’ve closed my epic strain. 
I tremble as I show it, 
Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet.” 
With the Southern army, Wayne added 
rew laurels to his crown of fame. At 
Jamestown, Virginia, he attacked and held 


Cornwallis’ main army with a small de- 
tachment, and so saved Lafayette from 
complete disaster. He was conspicuous 
at Yorktown when Cornwallis surrendered, 
and was afterward in command in Georgia 
where, wily and cunning in retreat ard 
furious and daring in assault, he proved 
himself a great tactician. In two masterly 
battles he completely routed and brcke 
the power of the Indian allies of the British, 
and he cleared the whole state of superior 
numbers of the enemy. For his services 
he received the thanks of the legislature of 
the state and a large tract of land. 

When the Revolutionary War was over 
the stability of the new republic was by no 
means assured. The impoverished condi- 
tion of the country, the jealousy of the 
separate states, and the raids of the sav- 
ages on the west of the then thin fringe of 
civilization which bordered the Atlantic, 
threatened the very life of the Union. En- 
gaged in their struggle for independence 
the colonies had little energy left with 
which to repel the berder raids of the 
Indians, and the powerful Ircqucis to the 
north, and many other tribes to the south 
and west, had been the open allies of the 
British. General Sullivan had been spared 
to severely punish the Ircquois once, but 
for the most part the Indians had carried 
on their cruel butchery of the western 
settlers with an impunity which had in- 
creased, and stimulated their violence and 
rapine. As affairs went from bad to 
worse, various tribes of the Indians gath- 
ered from the far Northwest. Spain, jeal- 
ous of the young republic and fearful for 
her possession of Louisiana and Florida, 
furnished the southern tribes with arms ar.d 
supplies; and England’s emissaries, with a 
double-dealing infamy which has scarcely 
any parallel in the history of civilized state- 
craft, encouraged massacres, protected the 
Indians, and in some instances even offi- 
cered the tribes. 

In the ‘spring of 1790 General Harmar 
teok the field against the savages, to be so 
vadly beaten that only a quarter cf his 
force returned. In 1791 General St. Clair 
was sent to the Ohio Valley to suppress the 
Indian outrages, and was so signally de- 
feated that he lost half his command. The 
situation was now more desperate than we 
in this day can understand. Large forces 
of Indians from the vast Northwest moved 
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east on the war-path. Raids were made 
into New York state and Pennsylvania, and 
Washington himself felt a despair which he 
had not known in the darkest days of the 
Revolutionary War. It seemed as if the 
country had won its freedom from England 
only to perish in unholy war by savages. 

Congress now turned its eyes upon Mad 
Anthony Wayne in the hope of salvation. 
He was given supreme command in the 
West, and no soldier of the United States 
ever earned the gratitude of his country 
more signally than did this dauntless fighter 
in his masterly Indian campaign. 

If ever commander acted with sanity 
and prudence, “Mad” Anthony did in his 
preparation for the coming Indian war. 
He knew he could afford to risk nothing, 
and he made the conditions of his under- 
taking that his ranks should be full, and 
his troops disciplined to his own high stan- 
dard, before he fought. He felt that an- 
other failure like St. Clair’s might mean the 
end of a nation. 

He fixed his headquarters in the Ohio 
Valley something less than one hundred 
miles north of the present site of Cincinnati. 
Here he proceeded to organize a force the 
like of which had never existed before, and 
can never exist again. Around a nucleus 
of regulars from the United States army, 
whom he drilled with severity in new tac- 
tics suitable for fighting against the covert 
methods of the savages, he gathered bands 
of frontiersmen who were nearly as wild 
as the Indians themselves. Some strange 
and picturesque characters were in his 
“legion” —for by that name he was fond 
of calling his motley force. The captain 
of his scouts, for instance, had been cap- 
tured as a child by the Miamis, had grown 
up as a warrior and married the sister 
of Chief Little Turtle. As an Indian he 
proved himself a celebrated “brave.” He 
even fought against St. Clair, when, after 
killing seven soldiers, the conscience of the 
white man strangely awoke within him, 
and he frankly bade good-bye to his chief 
and brother, telling him he was going 
to join his pale-faced brothers. A band of 
frontier riflemen, the best shots then in 
the world, were marshaled in the ranks. 
With an activity, a zeal and a patience be- 
yond belief, Wayne perfected his organiza- 
tion and drilled these refractory but brave 
and hardy men to perfect maneuvers for 
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such a campaign as lay before him. He 
built Fort Greene—named for his old com- 
rade in arms—at headquarters. On the 
site of the defeat of St. Clair he built Fort 
Recovery, on that of Harmar’s destruc- 
tion he built Fort Defiance, and the names 
are significant of the spirit of Mad Anthony. 
His command underwent terrible difficul- 
ties, all but starving in the wilderness on 
one occasion. But Mad Anthony was a 
man of iron resolution. 

At length in August, 1794, Wayne com- 
menced offensive operations. The Indians 
were of many races—Iroquois, Delawares, 
Wyandots, Ottawas, Miamis, Pottawat- 
tamies—and in those days these tribes 
could muster thousands of warriors. And 
among the Indians there were scattered 
white frontier rangers, English, French, 
Spanish and even refugee Americans. All 
were encamped near an English frontier 
fort. 

On the banks of the Maumee River the 
battle was fought on August 20th. Wayne’s 
savage enemies were stretched in strong 
positions in a thick wood strewed with 
fallen timbers, for nearly two miles at right 
angles with the stream, and were confident 
and defiant. When the advance guard of 
Wayne’s forces came in touch with the 
Indians, it was fiercely attacked and driven 
in. Then Mad Anthony hurled one of his 
terrific assaults. He had ordered that not 
a shot was to be fired until the enemy was 
in flight—the bayonet, now as ever, was the 
chief reliance of this fearless chief. Like 
an irresistible flood his trained Indian fight- 
ers broke over the logs and through the 
savage defense, and as the red skins rose 
to fly to deeper cover, they were shot,down 
by hundreds. So carefully, so skillfully 
had the battle been planned and fought 
that the allied tribes and their white asso- 
ciates were utterly routed before Wayne 
could get more than half of his command 
into the fray. One can but think it must 
have been a keen disappointment to Mad 
Anthony after all his care to be robbed of 
a good fight. 

In the weeks following this battle Wayne 
inflicted the tribes with a terrible punish- 
ment, and so completely broke the power 
of the Indians—burning their villages and 
wasting the country to the very walls of 
the English trading posts—that it has never 
since been a serious menace to the nation. 
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The severity of his’ measures brought 
Wayne into diplomatic conflict with the 
British agents in the west. England at 
that time claimed an immense stretch of 
territory embracing many of the states of 
the middle west, and had strong forts at 
Detroit and other points. The Governor- 
general of Canada had himself officially 
encouraged more than one rising of the 
savages; and the timidity of our early 
statesmen, directing as they did the coun- 
sels of a nation bankrupt and just emerged 
from a long and cruel war, and fearing 
another conflict with England, led them 
to humbly submit to many wrongs and 
insults. But the impetuous Wayne, in 
his capacity of commander-in-chief of the 
military forces of the United States, would 
brook no interference from the British 
authorities in the west. He gave them to 
understand that at the least sign on their 
part either of open hostilities or of fur- 
ther encouragement of the savages in their 
raids, he would destroy all their posts and 
forts. So salutary did this declaration 
prove when reported across sea that the 
British government at once disowned the 
acts and policy of its agents, and a new 
source of danger was destroyed. Subse- 
quently Wayne negotiated, at Detroit it- 
self, a treaty with the chiefs of the tribes 
which he had all but destroyed, and showed 
himself a clever and able diplomat. For his 
services in this Indian war and in the nego- 
tiation of the subsequent treaty Wayne was 
made a major-general, a rank which St. Clair 
had held when he set out to disastrous defeat. 

The history of this Indian war, which 
was one of the greatest of Wayne’s services 
to his country, Theodore Roosevelt has 
written with enthusiastic spirit, graphic 
clearness and minute detail. There was in- 
deed much in Wayne’s restless spirit, mag- 
nificent fearlessness and signal ability to 
appeal to the great exemplar of the stren- 
uous life. Mad Anthony was one of the 
greatest of natural soldiers. He won his 
glory and his fame under the most trying 
and adverse circumstances. It fell to his 
lot, most frequently, to command soldiers 
inferior in number to the foe, and often dis- 
organized, demoralized and defeated under 
other leaders. He nearly always led a 
forlorn hope. His splendid fighting quali- 
ties made him the choice of his superior to 


take the command of the rear guard of a 
beaten and retreating army. But as we 
have remarked before, “his superb genius 
seemed most fully roused by disaster. He 
was impatient of delay, but never sub- 
ordinate to his superior, nor jealous of the 
officers of his own rank. As long as he was 
in the van of the fray he cared for little else. 
He accepted with perfect grace a command 
under Lafayette, whom he should have 
ranked and whose army his heroism saved. 
Succeeding his father in the legislature, 
during his short term of service he was 
for universal education, and, much to. the 
scandal of the strait-laced fathers, he fa- 
vored the theater. If he was thought to 
be eccentric, it seems chiefly because he 
was ultra-progressive. And he was as 
genial among friends as he was furious 
among armed foes. If he was somewhat 
boastful in his talk, he at least made his 
boasts good, and in all emergencies he 
seems to have been modest at heart. “If 
you will plan it,” he had said to Washing- 
ton, and from that phrase recent historians 
have drawn their conclusion that he was 
deficient in strategy. But in subsequent 
years he proved himself one of the great 
masters of military science. After a cam- 
paign under Washington, in which he 
learned restraint and prudence, he proved 
himself second to none of that great chief’s 
generals in point of strategy except Greene, 
whose wonderful series of victorious de- 
feats in the south stamps him easily first. 
Of Wayne’s fighting qualities Roosevelt de- 
clares that “In the Revolutionary War no 
other general—American, British or French 
—won such a reputation for hard fighting, 
for daring energy and dogged courage.” 

But it may be invidious to compare him 
with his associates in the Revolutionary 
War, and perhaps, after all is said, he 
finds his closest parallel as a military hero 
in the character of that brilliant soldier of 
the Rebellion who commenced his fighting 
career at precisely the same age—Philip 
H. Sheridan. 

General Wayne died December 14, 1796, 
at Erie, Pa., at which place he had stopped 
on his return from the successful negotia- 
tion of the treaty of Detroit. 

What the nation had lost in such a sol- 
dier was clearly shown by the inglorious 
war of 1812. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


IRONJACKET PAYS A PATERNAL VISIT 


HEN Ethel raised her eyes to 
\ \ those of Moonlight, they had in 

them a timid look of appeal. It 
was as though she feared some hasty or 
adverse judgment, and would offer against 
it her gentle protest. Such a look was 
beyond the wisdom, as being beyond the 
experience, of Moonlight. Had he truly 
read its meaning of half apology, it would 
have mystified him vastly. 

With nothing to instruct him, however, 
but his own rudely meager past, he beheld 
only a beautiful girl, wounded, and just 
taken by a miracle from between the teeth 
of death. Also he felt guiltily abashed 
concerning the unamended freedom of that 
surgery. 

This latter feeling was somewhat ac- 
centuated when Ethel, as if by an instinct 
latent in her fingers, brought the slashed 
sleeve together so as to hide again the 
wounded naked shoulder, the red deepen- 
ing meanwhile in her cheek and on her 
brow. As screening his feeling of confu- 
sion, Moonlight resorted not only to words 
but actions. He whipped the handker- 
chief from his neck, the one upon which 
was that embroidered ‘“‘E,” and bound it 
with a tight neatness about Ethel’s arm, 
so as to cover the wound. As he did so 
he said: 

“It was | who cut your frock. I feared 
that the arrow might have been poisoned.” 

Moonlight spoke in steady, level tones, 
as though arrow-pierced maidens were 
many in his life, and not to be particularly 
remarked. That outward calmness, how- 
ever, was wholly of the surface; within 
he burned like a volcano. The feel of that 


snow and velvet shoulder on his lips had 
been as a torch to tow. Dull and thick 
as he was to any emotion which should 
touch the heart, even he had begun to 
know that he would give his soul for one 
look of love from this girl. And yet, loyal 
to his savage schooling, his face remained 
as expressionless as the face of a statue. 

When Moonlight spoke of possible poison 
he was quick to catch the terror that came 
struggling up through the red in Ethel’s 
face to whiten anew the rose-leaf lips. At 
this sinister sign, he made haste to modify 
his bluntness. 

“To be sure,” he said, ‘“‘the chance of 
poison is so slight that it can’t be meas- 
ured. Indeed, it is not worth mentioning. 
Still, | thought it better to provide against 
it.’ Then, as drawing attention from a 
subject which even his untaught sensibil- 
ities recognized as delicate, he asked: ‘‘Can 
you stand? Is that scratch on the shoul- 
der your only injury?” 

Ethel, for all that healthful red, was far 
from being restored. What she passed 
through had shaken her woefully. She 
could still hear the yells and see the paint- 
ed demon-fzces pursuing her. The mem- 
ory was close and overpowering, and hung 
about her like a vision of horror. It was 
that, rather than the words of Moonlight, 
which stole the color from her lips and 
pinched,the corners of her pretty mouth. 

Aside from a feeling of passive horror, 
Ethel still remained mentally somewhat 
vague and weak. Moonlight himself per- 
formed with a fortunate thoughtfulness 
in keeping between her and that dead 
first Kiowa, who, stiff and stark, glassy 
eyes staring up to the blue above, lay 
stretched not a dozen feet away. With 
nerves aquake, and her whole nature 
strung by that recent hideous peril, such 
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a bloody spectacle of death would have 
meant collapse. , 

Moonlight repeated his question, hold- 
ing out his hand as though to aid her: 

“Can you stand?” 

“1 think I can,” she replied. 

The words came falteringly, but there 
was a sublime struggle to be brave. He 
gently lifted her to her feet. The effort 
was too much; her knees shook, the color 
again fled from her face. Her eyes swam; 
she seemed to grope for support with her 
hands, and next she would have fallen had 
he not caught her up. 

Moonlight held Ethel, fainting and limp, 
in the hollow of his arm, as a mother might 
a child, making little or nothing of her 
rounded one hundred and thirty pounds. 
At his whistle President trotted up. The 
sweet situation was a serious puzzle to the 
sagacity of President, as one might know 
from his sharpened ear and questioning eye. 

In a moment Moonlight was in the sad- 
dle, his dear burden safe in the sure cradle 
of his arms. 

“And now for the Dove’s Nest!” he 
cried. 

President appeared to understand, for, 
with bridle reins loose upon his neck, he 
struck out gallantly toward the south. 
There was, too, an elastic freshness to his 
stride. It seemed to tell of a knowledge 
on his part of a present necessity for speed, 
if he cared to keep up his standing with his 
master. He rolled up the miles beneath 
him as though he had been saddled for 
the first time that day. 

When President broke south for the 
Dove’s Nest, poor Jet, hobbling on three 
legs, entered a squeal of remonstrance 
against being left alone. Protest disre- 
garded, Jet, the gregarious, looked about 
for the Indian ponies. Stiff and sore, they 
too were a mile away, making painfully 
for their own home camp, which lay be- 
yond the western ridge. Like President, 
they had turned their unsympathetic tails 
on poor Jet. Being thus abandoned, the 
latter, gazing first at the flying President 
and then at the Indian ponies, decided in 
favor of the former. Jet’s pursuit, how- 
ever, was but a poor and halting one; 
such a snail’s crawl should bring him late 
to the Dove’s Nest. 

The Dove’s Nest, in the ground-plan of 
its architecture, in no wise bore resem- 
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blance to the defensive Cross-8. The pur- 
pose of its construction had been trade 
with the Indians, and your fur traders had 
nothing to fear. 

The Indian has never been a commer- 
cialist, and what traffic he from time to 
time embarked upon was ever a failure 
and a fizzle, which militates first and last 
against those theories, advanced in cer- 
tain learned quarters, that he is a descend- 
ant of a lost Israel. And yet, unwise in 
barter as the Indian was, he knew enough 
not to molest his traders. These latter 
adventurous gentry ‘were his one market. 
To them he disposed of his robes and furs; 
through them he received his lead and 
powder and rifles and calico and beads 
and iron arrowheads, to say nothing of 
that awful pine-top whiskey which so 
warmed and satisfied the cockles of his 
aboriginal heart. For all of which he be- 
came never so blindly blood-hungry as to 
bend arrow or lift war-axe against the 
traders. And because of this safety, what 
ones tossed up the Dove’s Nest in its build- 
ing had thought only of a storehouse, and 
those few rude buildings called for by their 
comfort. 

The main structure was a long ’dobe 
building put up Mexican fashion. It pos- 
sessed two rooms, in one of which the 
traders had lived, while in the other they 
stored their goods. About the ’dobe house, 
and inclosing a quarter of an acre of ground, 
had been thrown a ’dobe fence, well toward 
six feet in height. In one corner of this 
huge yard or corral bubbled the spring 
from which the Dove’s Nest drew its water 
supply. In the corner opposite stood a 
camp house, the latter edifice having but 
one room, and being of a later date than 
the main building. One wide gateway, 
in the north wall of the ’dobe fence, was 
the sole opening to the outer world. For 
a quarter of a mile or more, in all directions 
about the Dove’s Nest, the ground, ex- 
cept for a coverlet of harsh grass, lay bare 
and open. No one could come near the 
place without being seen, unless he called 
to his aid the cover of night. 

This latter stratagem no Indian would 
resort to, since your Indian is so much the 
Parthian that it is against his religion to 
fight in the night. When the sun goes 
down, begins the daytime of the ghosts; 
and your Indian, during the hours of night, 
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lies close, so as to leave 2n uninterrupted 
earth for the spirits of his forefathers to 
roam upon. It is one of his points of the- 
ology. 

Moonlight rode in through the open 
gateway of the Dove’s Nest, Ethel folded 
close in his arms. The long run and the 
double burden had told but slightly on 
the tireless President. Moonlight stepped 
gently from the saddle, carefully guarding 
the wounded shoulder against a pang. 

Ethel, throughout that sweeping jour- 
ney, had displayed no sign of life. Her 
eyes were closed; not a word had come 
from her lips. Only a returning color, and 
now and then a sigh, had been offered as 
a support to Moonlight’s courage. These 
he had marked with gratitude, since other- 
wise he might have believed her dead. 

“‘She is in a swoon,” he thought, for in 
the poverty of his knowledge he supposed 
that a lady might faint indefinitely. 

Descending from the saddle, with a firm 
conviction of Ethel’s unconsciousness, it 
was as much a shock as a relief to Moon- 
light when she said: 

“Put me down, please! 
walk now.” 

The blushing truth was that the springy 
lope of President had not left the hobbling, 
squealing Jet a mile behind when Ethel’s 
wits came back to her, at first but dimly, 
and only in partial fashion. She could 
feel herself borne along at a pace whereof, 
for all her many excursions upon Jet, she 
had hitherto no more than dreamed. The 
motion was easy, secure, like that of a rock- 
ing chair or a hammock. She experienced 
an impression of pain in the wounded 
shoulder; but her position had been such, 
and she held so fondly safe from jar or 
jolt, that it was in no wise aggravated, 
and, indeed, she hardly felt it. 

Little by little the mists cleared from 
her memory. She recalled the dangers 
which had threatened, and her sudden 
rescue from them. Then there rose up a 
picture of Moonlight, as he bound her 
wounded shoulder with that “E”-em- 
broidered handkerchief. It was at this 
crisis that Moonlight’s hopes were uplifted 
by a reassuring scarlet blossoming forth 
on brow and throat and cheek; for Ethel, 
in this new brightness of her intelligence, 
recalled the unique if charming surgery 
wherewith her arrow-pierced shoulder had 
been treated. 


I’m sure I can 
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On recovering herself fully, Ethel’s nat- 
ural impulse was to speak. There came 
to her instantly, however, divers reasons 
which argued it down. The swift motion, 
and the muffled drumming of President’s 
hoofs, all but made talk impossible. Be- 
sides, being borne as she was like a child 
in the powerful arms of Moonlight, con- 
versation would be embarrassing. Nor 
could the situation be mended; in his arms 
she must continue until they reached their 
destination. Such being the circumstances, 
silence and the semblance of insensibility 
offered a best refuge. Once she were re- 
leased, she could explain her gratitude, and 
give that warning, which had brought 
her so far from the conventional and the 
Cross-8 at one and the same time. 

As Ethel mapped out this satisfactory 
programme, she lay with closed eyes, her 
head on the strong shoulder of him who 
had saved her from beneath the very paw 
of destruction. She could feel the meas- 
ured beating of his heart. Also she real- 
ized, being a maiden well brought up, 
that the proprieties demanded she be more 
or less beset of a virginal confusion; and 
she was not a trifle dismayed to discover 
that she experienced only a great, serene, 
heart-filling joy instead. 

“Yes,” repeated Ethel, as Moonlight did 
not at once reply, “I’m certain I can walk.” 

Moonlight released her, and to be sure 
she did stand on her own two little feet 
quite steadily. Fearing, however, that 
she might fall, the anxious Moonlight hung 
over her, ready to again seize her in his 
arms. This gave him the attitude of some 
tenderly solicitous hawk about to swoop. 

“You're sure,” he observed at last, 
“‘you’re quite sure, Miss——” 

“Pryce,” said Ethel with much calm- 
ness. She had noted his hesitation, and 
deemed it the fitting time to put him in 
possession of her name. Besides, her in- 
stincts told her that, for all his rock-like 
steadiness, he was privily afraid of her, 
and that gave her the confidence of a con- 


queror. “Pryce,” she continued, “Ethel 
Pryce.” 
Ethel! Then that embroidered “E” 


stood for Ethel! It was a beautiful name! 
Moonlight repeated it softly to himself: 
“Ethel!” 
It was in the first twilight fringes of the 
night, as the pair stood thus facing one an- 
other in the Dove’s Nest corral. As though 
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to relieve them from a situation that was 
not without its difficulties, Red River at 
this crisis threw open the door of the ’dobe 
house. Doubtless Red River was amazed 
at the unexpected return of Moonlight. 
Likewise the company he had brought 
home with him must have proved con- 
fusing. For all that, the imperturbable 
Red River showed no surprise; being, like 
Moonlight, too much a creature of his 
times and breeding to display astonish- 
ment, however grave the provocation. In 
fact, the words of Red River would have 
led up to a belief that he had fully ex- 
pected the coming of both Ethel and Moon- 
light. 

“Howdy, folks!” quoth Red River, 
coolly. ‘Grub’s ready!” Then, flourish- 
ing on high an empty bucket, he struck 
across the corral to the spring. 

Moonlight stepped forward as though 
to assist Ethel into the house, through the 
open door of which the fire sent a rosy flood 
of light. Ethel, however, forestalled his 
aid, and herself led the way. 

Moonlight, once she was across the 
threshold, set himself to do the honors of 
the place. He gave her a seat near the 
fire, for the night was cool enough to war- 
rant it. Then—for he still carried a possi- 
bility of poisoned arrows on his mind—he 
went about removing that handkerchief 
of the embroidered “FE,” with which he 
had bound the injured shoulder. 

Ethel’s impulse was to object, but in- 
stantly she appreciated the spurious mod- 
esty of such objection, and submitted. 

Red River came in, and stood watching. 
The little blood to flow since the handker- 
chief was applied had dried and made the 
silk stiff and harsh. Red River, at this, 
poured some water into a basin, and was 
for soaking the handkerchief, so that it be 
removed without reopening the wounds. 

Moonlight intercepted the excellent Red 
River, just as he was about to apply the 
water. Sternly he waved him aside, and 
took the basin from him with an awful air 
of reproof. There was jealousy, owner- 
ship, reverence for the fair patient, all 
blended together in that air. Ethel ob- 
served it, and was fain to smile a little in a 
covert way. The smile deepened pleas- 
antly when she saw how carefully he put 
that embroidered handkerchief into his 
pocket, once he had removed it. 

The wronged shoulder appeared swollen 
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a trifle, but not much; and this latter was 
a hopeful indication. Upon Moonlight’s 
recommendation, however, and to make 
assurance sure, the wound was again bound 
up in a mild application of crushed onions 
and salt. 

“It will settle every question of poison, 
Miss—Miss Ethel,” he explained, blunder- 
ing a bit on the name. : 

Ethel gave way with grace; for she could 
see that Moonlight’s concern was real. 

Being repulsed from the surgery, Red 
River bent his energies to setting a table 
for supper. With so much good company, 
he was disposed, as he would have phrased 
it, “to go the limit,” and proceeded to 
supplement the buffalo steaks, biscuits 
and coffee, which had formed his original 
design, with preserves and tomatoes and 
sweet corn and other delicacies taken from 
certain tin cans. Also he spread the table 
with an alarming array of tinware, in the 
guise of plates and cups and basins, and 
enforced these with a profusion of knives, 
forks and spoons. Altogether Red River 
laid the foundations of a most recklessly 
gorgeous repast; for he meant that the en- 
tertainment should do credit to the Dove’s 
Nest and its master. While about these 
labors, Red River stole now and then a 
questioning glance at Ethel and Moon- 
light, whistling softly the meditative while, 
as one who is preyed upon by thoughts. 

Ethel, acting on those hints in costume 
offered aforetime by the example of the 
Dojia Inez, wore a reboga about her head 
like a hood. Now she unfastened it, and 
drew it over her shoulders. Red River 
had by this time spread his table with what 
he would have thought to be a feast for 
kings and emperors, but before Ethel would 
partake of it she insisted on telling the 
purpose upon which she came. 

“For you must know,” said she to Moon- 
light, ‘‘that I was trying to reach the Dove’s 
Nest when those savages” —here she shud- 
dered—“‘ discovered me.” 

“The Dove’s Nest?” 
his brows inquiringly. 

Ethel went straight ahead and related 
how the Kiowas, led by José of the Knife, 
planned an attack on him that very night. 

“To-night?”’ repeated Moonlight, while 
Red River gave interested heed. ‘‘The 
attack then will occur as day is breaking.” 
Red River nodded to this. “Yes,” con- 
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tinued Moonlight, “‘we must look for them 
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with the first streaks of morning.” Then, 
addressing Ethel: ‘You speak of José 
of the Knife. Has Don Anton Baca, or 
that young gentleman | met in front of the 
lodge of Ironjacket, no hand in this?” 

Ethel had failed to mention Don Anton. 
In thus hiding his name she was thinking 
only on the Dofia Inez. Robert she had 
not brought into her story for obvious 
reasons. José of the Knife, and those Kio- 
was, were the only active forces, as she 
understood the conspiracy; wherefore she 
saw no necessity of going beyond their 
number. Both Don Anton and Robert 
might, with safety to those most con- 
cerned, be left out of the narrative; and 
this course would save perhaps some later 
heartaches. Now when Moonlight put the 
query, Ethel became artful. She skipped 
all mention of Don Anton, and went on to 
Robert. 

“The gentleman to whom you refer,” 
she said, “‘as being at the lodge of the In- 
dian, is lying ill. He is not strong, and a 
recent exposure to a fearful snowstorm has 
brought him to the door of death.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Moonlight. He could 
understand the last. 

Ethel offered no particulars as to how 
she came by her information; she had 
brought them warning, that was all. Nor 
did Moonlight press for details or sources. 
He had but to add that warning to what 
he was already aware of, to know the whole 
intrigue. He realized Robert’s part there- 
in, for all he was lying ill. José of the 
Knife and the Kiowas, set on and perhaps 
accompanied by Don Anton, would make 
the attack; but it was Robert’s work in 
Austin, and those papers he brought back, 
which were to furnish the basis of it. It 
must be admitted, however, that Moon- 
light concerned himself but little with 
these reflections, which hardly wandered 
beyond a heartfelt hope that Don Anton, 
in his own dandified person, might make 
one for the attack. 

“‘T could then settle accounts with the 
scoundrel,” thought Moonlight. 

When she had told the object of her 
coming, Ethel stretched out her little hand 
to Moonlight, while her dark eyes shone 
softly. 

“And now,” she said, “I want to tell 
you my gratitude—my more than grati- 
tude! You saved my life to-day.” 
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“Gratitude!” cried Moonlight, half in 
wonder, half in a fashion of tender rebuke. 
“Gratitude! And pray, let me ask, what 
do I not owe you for all you have dared 
and suffered in our behalf? No, say no 
more of gratitude! Some day, some near 
day, | hope to tell you all | now feel.” 

Red River cast upon his young leader 
a sidelong look of astonishment. Could 
this individual, whose voice broke, whose 
tongue stammered, whose agitation was 
almost aspen—could this be the unshak- 
able Captain Moonlight? Red River be- 
gan to distrust his ears and eyes. He went 
out into the darkness of the night to medi- 
tate upon the strangeness of things. As 
he stepped across the threshold, he heard 
behind him the voice of Ethel asking: 

“And your name, please?” 

“Moonlight,” was the reply. ‘‘ You may 
call me Moonlight, if you will.” 

Following the retreat of Red River, 
Moonlight set himself to explain her sur- 
roundings to Ethel. 

“You will have this house to yourself, 
of course,” he said. “Red River and | 
can find quarters elsewhere.” 

Then he showed her how she had but to 
let down a great oaken bar, and the heavy 
door would be closed against any outside 
force. 

“It’s the only door,” he explained, ‘‘and 
since the three windows are defended by 
bars, too closely set to admit even a cat, 
you can make yourself as safe as you please. 
Also, that couch of bearskins and Navajo 
blankets will offer you a fairly soft sleep- 
ing place.” 

Having said this much, and possessing 
no genius for small talk, Moonlight lapsed 
into silence. He would have liked well to 
converse with Ethel about her people, but 
he knew so much of Robert and his med- 
itated villainy toward himself that he was 
obliged to forbear. 

He remembered the photograph in his 
pocket, and was for showing it to her. 
That, too, he put off for a better occa- 
sion, on the same argument that kept him 
tongue-tied concerning Ethel’s home sur- 
roundings. 

What discouraged him not a little was 
a besetting consciousness of being in his 
manners both awkwardly unfinished and 
uncouth. The fineness of Ethel affected 
him like a criticism: he was proud of it, 
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in love with it and afraid of it all in one. 
It made him know himself to be as rudely, 
crudely savage as a cinnamon bear; and 
yet he would not have had that fineness 
diminished by one least fraction. It might 
set her above and beyond his love; but she 
would still be within reach of his worship. 
He remarked as wondrous, and not with- 
out some sense of loss on his own part, how 
all of that bragging self-confidence, which 
had carried him so insolently until now, 
was oozed away completely. As he stood 
in her presence, he felt that everything 
about him—his dress, his bearing, his looks, 
his speech, even his admiration, not to say 
adoration—needed apology. 

Ethel could almost read what was pass- 
ing in his thoughts. She settled herself 
more confidently among the _ bearskins 
upon which she was seated, as the result 
of it. And yet she herself could think of 
little or nothing to say. Certainly, it was 
no moment for the commonplace. She 
caught herself stealing a glance at the 
chiseled outlines of his face. Those mar- 
velous eyes, which had frozen Robert, 
were a study of never-flagging interest, as 
they deepened and softened in the firelight, 
or lighted up with concern when some 
thought for her comfort or safety occurred 
to him. She could see, too, that he was 
woefully fearful of offending her, or gain- 
ing a poor place in her esteem; and this of 
itself was like a compliment. The compli- 
ment also was granted edge and flavor, 
because all the time she could feel and 
find safety for herself in that atmosphere 
of the invincible which was parcel of him. 

“It is true,” thought Ethel, “he fears 
me; but there his fear ends. Yes”—she 
smiled softly—‘‘1 am quite sure, and there- 
in lies the flattery of it, that | am his only 
terror.” 

Ethel could not avoid reflecting on the 
unshaken assurance wherewith both Moon- 
light and Red River received her news 
of the intended descent upon the Dove’s 
Nest. They accepted it as they might any 
most careless piece of information, while 
evincing every turgid intention to be fero- 
ciously prepared. Therein abode the mar- 
vel of these men; the very thought of 
it would shorten her breath and quicken 
her pulse to prove her admiration. She 
found herself placing implicit confidence in 
these dauntless ones, and by the light of 
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their courage discovered her own to be 
without a flaw. 

“Tt isn’t hard, I find,” she thought, “‘for 
the woman to be brave when the man is 
brave. His heart is her heart in a peril 
such as this, and she is strong as he is 
strong.” 

While Ethel was pleasing herself with 
these scraps of psychical philosophy, Moon- 
light said diffidently that he would go. 

“You must be extremely tired,” he 
argued, apologetically, “and ought to rest. 
Be sure and let me hear you drop that bar 
in place when I have closed the door be- 
hind me.” He paused a moment on the 
threshold. “You are very brave,” he 
went on, ‘‘and so I shall say a further 
word. José of the Knife with his Kiowas 
should be here about the break of day. 
No matter what occurs, don’t unbar the 
door. Lie close on those bearskins, and 
avoid the windows. An arrow, or a bullet 
gone astray, might else find you out by 
accident.” 

“Tell me,” she said wistfully, ‘are we 
in great danger?” 

He laughed with a hardy coolness where- 
in Ethel found comfort. 

“‘Miss Ethel, I give you my honor,” he 
returned, “that José of the Knife and his 
Kiowas are the ones who should talk of 
danger. Whatever is our risk, theirs is 
ten-fold greater. No, I pledge you my 
word that you shall see your friends again; 
and that too within forty-eight hours, 
though all the Kiowas that ever yelped 
along the Canadian stood in the way.” 

When Moonlight was gone, Ethel cast 
herself down upon the bearskins. She did 
not expect to sleep; what she had en- 
countered, and what was still to come, 
should be sufficient to scare away slumber 
from eyelids less nervous than were hers. 
The sequel disappointed her. Sie was 
thinking on Aunt Tilda, and Robert, and 
a score more matters, each of them a rea- 
son for sadness, when the sweet release 
arrived and sent her away to a world of 
dreams. Nor were they dreams of horror 
and of sudden death; but ran to altars, 
and priests, and orange flowers, and to one 
with gray eyes who was standing by her 
side. 

“What’s your little game, Cap’n?” asked 
Red River, when he was joined by Moon- 
light. 
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“My game is this. Now observe: The 
fire in the big house will die out, and leave 
it dark. We shall build one in the camp 
house, and have it attractively burning 
when José of the Knife and his Indians 
arrive. They will count on a surprise. | 
shall leave the great gate open as it usually 
is, and the camp-house door ajar to show 
the flickering light of the fire. Then we'll 
permit them to creep up without inter- 
ference, and enter the corral. The camp 
house will draw them like a magnet; they 
will, on seeing the fire, think to find us 
sleeping. That should take them all on 
tiptoe across the corral. When they are 
crowded about the camp house, some in- 
side, others at the door, will be our time. 
Have your rifle, your two six-shooters, and 
your knife. With twenty-six shots, and 
our bowies to fall back upon, we shall 
show ourselves both slow and clumsy if 
many escape.” 

“‘Good!” returned the pleased Red River 
in high indorsement of Moonlight’s senti- 
ments and intentions. Then, to himself. 
“He may be timid of that little girl, but, 
touchin’ Kiowas an’ similar varmints, them 
apprehensions has in no wise knocked his 
horns off.” 

Moonlight stationed Red River under the 
lee of the north wall. His instructions 
were, when the enemy had come well 
within the corral, to close and lock the 
gate behind them against their getting out. 
Moonlight would take position across the 
corral in the deep shadows near the spring. 

“When them Kiowas is hoverin’ about 
the camp-house door,” said Red River, re- 
peating his instructions, ‘‘I’m to slam shut 
the gate. Then I’m to wheel, an’ go to 
shootin’ into the flock permiscus.” 

“Also, you are not to waste a cartridge.” 

It was toward two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and daybreak still a round four hours 
away. A silence like the silence of death 
lay on the Dove’s Nest. The moon was 
just showing above the eastern sky-line, 
and served to intensify the darkness which 
prevailed within the corral. 

Suddenly a slight rasping sound was 
heard; the next moment a tall Indian 
bounded over the wall, and dropped to 
the ground like a cat. Before he could 
gather himself together, two cable-like 
arms were thrown about him, and, with 
a crunching hug that all but cracked his 
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bones, he was torn from his feet and hurled 
to the ground with a crash. 

“Waugh!” he cried, gurgling and chok- 
ing. ‘‘Does my son not know his father, 
Ironjacket?’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE BATTLE AT THE DOVE’S NEST 


Ironjacket, on being released, arose to 
his feet, and began rubbing his arms and 
ribs in a manner of profound thought and 
circumspection. It was as though he were 
a horse, and he about to fix a value. His 
self-investigation over, he turned to Moon- 
light : 


“My son hugs like a bear! Yes, his 
arms are the arms of a grizzly!” 
“| did not know my father. Also, my 


father spoke just in time.” 

As Moonlight said this, he slipped his 
nine-inch bowie back into its sheath with 
a click. 

“Yes; Ironjacket came near joining Sun 
Boy,” responded the Kiowa _pplacidly. 
“Now,” he continued, dismissing his re- 
ception as an incident ended with and done, 
“1 shall tell my son why I am here. It is 
because I gave a promise, when my ‘med- 
icine’ came back, to be ever near him 
when blows were struck.” 

Ironjacket told how he had heard of 
the work of José of the Knife among the 
Kiowas. 

“| was with another band,” he said, 
“but my ear was to the ground. | was 
not sorry, for there are bad Kiowas whom 
it is good to kill.” 

Ironjacket related how he had followed 
in the wake of José of the Knife and his 
cohorts. Also, he said that at sundown 
they had moved their camp to within a 
mile of the Dove’s Nest. 

“They want to be near my son when the 
time comes to strike,” he explained. 

“Did my father count them?” 

“There were so many,” returned Iron- 
jacket, opening and closing his ten fingers 
three times, after the fashion of aboriginal 
mathematicians. 

“Thirty!” 

“But now there are two less. Black 
Antelope and Dull Lance were slain by my 


-son, at the Red Deer Ridge.” 


“That is true,” assented Moonlight, who 
understood, in the Indians named, those 
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two from whom he had rescued Ethel. 
“They made war on a girl, as Sun Boy 
did.” 

“My son always defends the squaws,” 
observed Ironjacket admiringly. “It is a 
good sign.” 

Moonlight told how he had already re- 
ceived word of the designs of José of the 
Knife, and what plans he, with Red River, 
had laid to meet them. Ironjacket was so 
complacent as to approve the plans. He 
believed with Moonlight as to the hour of 
attack. 

“They should come at daybreak,” said 
he. “They think to surprise my son in 
his blankets. I lay in their camp last 
night when it was dark, and heard this. 
But they will be fooled, for my son is wide 
awake like a lynx. When we shall have 
killed as many as we can, and driven off 
the rest, | have a gift for my son.” 

Moonlight paid no heed to the mention 
of a gift, although later he was led to re- 
member it. 

The talk between Moonlight and Iron- 
jacket had been conducted in whispers. 
Red River, who had come across from his 
concealment, took no part in it. Now, 
when an understanding had been reached, 
he returned to his post, and the silent wait- 
ing was resumed. 

The hours wore slowly on. Pencils of 
bluish-gray began to shoot upward in the 
east, and the air became heavy with the 
smell of morning. Red River was lying 
in the shadow of the ’dobe fence, to the 
left of the great gateway, which stood open 
temptingly. Through a spy-hole between 
two ‘dobe bricks, he could see the expanse 
of moonlighted plain to the north. Moon- 
light, on his side, by a similar device, could 
also keep watch. It was on Red River’s 
front, however, that the enemy were ex- 
pected. 

Suddenly Red River lighted a match, 
holding it close to the ground where it 
could not be seen from the outside. It 
burned for a moment, and then was ex- 
tinguished. Moonlight understood; it was 
the signal arranged between Red River 
and himself, and it meant that the foe were 
in sight. A moment later a shadowy, 
crouching form, on all fours like a wolf, 
showed in the open gateway, and paused 
as though surveying the scene inside. 
Presently the dim form disappeared. 
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Moonlight cast a glance at the camp 
house. The blaze which had been started 
in the fireplace by himself and Red River, 
for strategic purposes, was visible in in- 
termittent flickerings through the par- 
tially closed door. The main building, in 
which reposed the sleeping Ethel, with her 
happy visions of orange flowers and wed- 
ding marches, had become utterly dark. 
Moonlight could not refrain from creeping 
along in the shadow, and softly trying the 
door. It was securely barred, as he had 
directed. Relieved on that head, he re- 
turned noiselessly to Ironjacket. 

Ten minutes passed; evidently that 
scout was making his report of Dove’s Nest 
conditions to José of the Knife. Abruptly 
a half dozen ghostly figures appeared in 
the gateway, while others crowded at their 
backs. One and all they moved with the 
wool-foot stillness of cats; as many spec- 
ters would not have been more nearly 
noiseless. 

There was a momentary pause. Then 
like shadows they passed into the corral, 
and crossed to the camp house. Softly, a 
foremost one pushed open the door, and 
with that a silent half dozen seemed to 
melt away into the dark interior. The 
moment for which Moonlight had planned 
and waited was at hand. 

It was the big buffalo gun that broke the 
spell. With the flash and the crash of it, 
a Kiowa went down. As he dropped with 
a shriek, Red River’s rifle spoke from across 
the corral, and a second savage fell atop 
the first. Then Red River slammed to the 
big gate, and the spitting voices of the six- 
shooters took up the music of that death 
dance. 

Not the least disconcerting element to 
the invading Kiowas was the ringing yell 
wherewith Ironjacket proclaimed his pres- 
ence, and began his fierce participation in 
the bloody work. The followers of José 
of the Knife had not counted on that yell. 
They had been told only of two white men, 
who were to be seized in their blankets. 
To be stormed at by unexpected buffalo 
guns, and then raked and reraked by six- 
shooters from two directions at once, had 
been discouraging. When, however, as 
capping that sleet of low-flying lead, the 
hoarse war-shouts of Ironjacket were heard, 
fear claimed their hearts, and a stampede 
set in. 
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As one man those Kiowas who could 
broke back for the gateway. To their 
dismay it had been closed. The move- 
ment, none the less, brought their whole 
force like an avalanche upon Red River, 
who—his pistols being now empty—met 
the shock with his knife. Not that he was 
to be left to fight the red mob alone; Moon- 
light and Ironjacket were there as soon al- 
most as the Kiowas. It was a charge of 
two; Moonlight with his bowie, Ironjacket 
flourishing a war-axe, which glanced and 
shimmered in the light of the breaking day 
most vengefully. 

Moonlight and Ironjacket were sepa- 
rated by a dozen feet, when they struck 
the struggling mass of savages about the 
gate. The former’s purpose was to reach 
the stubborn Red River. The lives of all 


the Kiowas on the Rabbit Ear would not. 


pay the debt if he were slain! 

Grasping the nearest Kiowa by the 
shoulder, Moonlight bore him over back- 
ward with enormous strength, and drove 
his knife into his side to the steel guard. 
Pushing his victim off the dripping blade, 
he fairly cut and killed his way to Red 
River, already down beneath a heap of 
yelling, struggling Kiowas. Right and 
left Moonlight stabbed and slashed. Only 
one owned the hardihood to offer battle; 
and he was José of the Knife. His knife 
clashed for one moment on that of Moon- 
light’s, when by a fencing trick, which the 
latter’s measureless strength of wrist made 
possible, the blade of José of the Knife 
was swept from his hand. Almost with 
the same motion Moonlight sheathed his 
own knife in the Mexican’s heart. 

“José of the Ear,” cried Moonlight, 
“1 owed you that!” 

As he stepped across the writhing form, 
he became aware of some one at his elbow. 
He wheeled like a flash with ready blade; 
then he staggered back in astonishment. 
That one at his elbow was Ethel. Eyes 
bright, bosom heaving, she stood like one 
in a trance. One would have said that 
the face of Moonlight fascinated her, 
There was reason that it should. Coming 
upon him as she did in a climax of battle, 
his face read like a page torn from some 
book of doom. The expression froze while 
it drew her to him. 

“You here!” cried Moonlight, recalled 
to himself. 
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The next moment he whipped her up 
and bore her inside. 

“1 watched from the window,” she 
panted, “until I felt that | must go to 
you! It was awful; and yet it was grand!” 

Moonlight gazed upon her with a sharp 
narrowness. Even in the darkness of the 
room, he saw with a glow that she was 
neither shaken nor hysterical. Exalted 
and carried beyond herself by the sight 
and the sound of war, she had come forth 
to be near him; and yet, in that whirl of 
those emotions which tossed her, terror 
possessed no place. Rather it was a blind, 
unthinking worship of her hero. Live or 
die, she must be by his side! Now she 
stood with parted lips and swimming eyes, 
breathing adoration. She had slipped off 
her civilization as though it were a gar- 
ment, and was as primitively savage as 
himself. 

His eyes met hers, and it was as though 
their souls surveyed each other. The war 
raged outside, but they minded it not. 
Without word, and as one who but claims 
his right, he drew her close to his bosom, 
and kissed her lips. There was no strug- 
gle, no remonstrance; she lay in his arms 
as passively as any netted bird. He kissed 
her again and again; and those kisses were 
bonds between them, holding each to each 
till death. 

It was Ironjacket who at last shattered 
this pretty picture. Tall and somber, he 
strode suddenly in at the open doorway. 
Naked to the waist, daubed with his war 
colors of black and red, tall feathers wav- 
ing upward from his scalplock, hatchet 
running blood, the Kiowa made a figure of 
fear. And yet Ethel looked upon him 
steadily. 

“And wherefore no?” said her warmly 
beating heart. ‘‘Is he not here?” 

“Waugh!” said Ironjacket, composedly, 
“| did not know my son had a wife.” 
Then, pointing with his sanguinary war- 
axe toward the scene of recent strife: 
“They are gone!—all save those who are 
dead. Yes, the others so feared my son 
that they became as deer. There was no 
gate, but they jumped like mule-eared deer. 
Like water downhill they ran away! But 
so many”—here, with the fingers of his 
disengaged hand, Ironjacket counted off 
seventeen—‘“‘did not run. No. they were 
too dead.” 
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Moonlight stood with one arm about 
Ethel, as Ironjacket made this report. 
Submerged in that new sensation of vic- 
torious love, he hardly heard this story of 
a victory of another sort. It was the 
thought of Red River that restored him to 
his old-time self. He took Ethel’s hands 
in his and kissed first one and then the 
other. 

“Dear one,” he said, “stay here!” 

Moonlight brushed by Ironjacket, while 
Ethel sank upon the couch of bearskins, 
flushed, beautiful, all else forgotten and 
swallowed up in the fathomless happiness 
that was hers. 

lronjacket followed Moonlight. 

“Is it my son’s friend?” he called after 
him. ‘‘Is it the Red River one? I pulled 
him from beneath the Kiowas; and al- 
though he stood straight and strong like 
a pine tree in his moccasins, he had been 
hurt by a knife.” 

Moonlight found Red River leaning 
against the corral gate. His senses were 
in the daze of battle—a sort of fog of fight- 
ing—which seizes on some natures when 
the war is hand to hand and long drawn 
out. It is a fashion of self-hypnotism, and 
comes of a too much concentration of 
courage. Those who have been upon a 
battle field when the fight was at its height 
have seen it—a drunkenness of the heart, 
brought about by quaffing too deeply the 
cup of one’s own valor. 

As Moonlight hurried across, Red River 
bent upon him a blurred, unseeing eye. 
Then he stretched out his hand, as if to 
invoke encomium upon the stark work 
that had been done. 

“Cap'n,” he murmured, in thick, ex- 
ultant tones, ‘‘we’re shore what I call 
dandies at our business.” 

Having paid himself and the others this 
tribute, the doughty Red River sank to 
the ground. 

Moonlight bent over him; a moment’s 
search served to show that he had received 
a serious though not fatal knife thrust in 
the side. Moonlight carried the fainting 
Red River into the camp house, and laid 
him on a piled-up blanket bed. Iron- 
jacket, who like all Indians was almost as 
much of surgeon as warrior, with cold 
water and bandages proceeded to dress 
the wound. At the feel of the cold water 
Red River opened his eyes; a word or two 
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showed him weak from loss of blood, but 
with wits restored. 

Leaving him to the care of Ironjacket, 
Moonlight went back to Ethel. 

“Ethel,” said he. Then, pausing, he 
faltered apologetically, ‘I may call you 
Ethel, may I not?” Her look assented, 
and her glowing cheek confirmed it. 
“Ethel,” he resumed, and now he spoke 
with the ring of confidence, while his tones 
took on that color of blended love, owner- 
ship and command so dear to a woman’s 
heart when coming from him she loves, 
“‘you must promise! You are not to so 
much as look into the corral, until I say 
you may. No, you shall not be captive 
to these horrors long; and meanwhile, here 
is an outside window from which you may 
safely review the world.” 

Moonlight spoke with composure and 
even cheerfulness. He felt it incumbent 
upon his manhood to protect this lady 
of his heart from every shock. Also, it 
pleased his vanity and puffed him up not a 
trifle that Ethel should so readily acqui- 
esce. He could not refrain from strutting 
once or twice across the room, in a way 
which brought back that almost forgotten 
baile—how long ago it seemed!—at the 
Cross-8. Only now his manner pleased 
and did not vex her. 

Of a sudden a new thought came to him. 
He groped in the inner pocket of his coat, 
and brought forth the photograph which 
Mr. Hanrahan’s kindness had furnished. 
It was a brilliant idea, he argued, for it 
would o¢cupy Ethel to the exclusion of the 
grewsome panorama just beyond the door. 

“See,” he said, extending the photo- 
graph, “here is a puzzle that baffles me; 
and yet you may solve it.” 

Ethel took the picture wonderingly. 

“Do you recognize it?” he asked. 

“Recognize it?” she repeated. ‘Why, 
it is from Aunt Tilda’s book of photo- 
graphs! It is the picture of her nephew, 
Alan Gordon.” 

“And of no one else?” 

The voice was so strange that it drew 
her eyes to his face. In an instant the 
truth overwhelmed her. She came a step 
closer, her gaze crossing his. Then in a 
whisper of amazement, with a note of 
gladness running through, she cried: 

““You—you are Alan Gordon!” 

There followed a cataract of explana- 
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tion. Before it ceased Moonlight and Ethel 
had all things made clear to them. 

It was he who said at the finish: 

“And, dear one, whatever comes, your 
Aunt Tilda—for as yet I can hardly call her 
mine—must not know of this plot of Rob- 
ert’s. Remember, she must never know.” 

Ethel nodded assent. 

“She loves Robert,” she said, ‘‘as though 
he were her own. She will love you too; 
but it would break her heart to hear the 
truth of Robert.” 

Ethel went to the window, from which 
the prospect was innocent, to cool her hot 
cheeks in the fresh breeze. Instantly she 
uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“Jet!” she cried. “‘Here comes my own 
Jet! And two men are with him! Yes” 
—her excitement mounting—‘‘and one is 
dear, good Professor Doremus!” 

True enough; as Ethel had proclaimed, 
the Professor and Jeff, having with them 
the abandoned Jet, whom they had picked 
up by the way, rode in to the Dove’s Nest. 

At sight of the hideous tokens of strife 
that, twisted and pang-distorted, marred 
the scene, the Professor looked grave. The 
case-hardened Jeff could not repress his 
applause. 

“Looks like you’d been havin’ stirrin’ 
times, Cap’n!”’ cried he, as Moonlight came 
up. 

Rey am the more glad to see you, Uncle 
Jeff,” returned Moonlight dryly, “since the 
Dove’s Nest would be the better for a little 
house-cleaning. I feel sure that, now you 
are here, you can be relied upon to attend 
to it.” 

“Uncle Jeff!’” repeated that worthy, 
disgustedly. ‘As | says, whenever you 
hails me as ‘Uncle Jeff’ it’s always pree- 
liminary to something disagreeable.” 

Moonlight led the Professor inside to 
Ethel. Then he said he would go and see 
to Red River, and so left the two alone. 

He returned after half an hour, to find 
the good Professor among his warmest 
partisans. 

“And you are the son of Alan Gor- 
don!” cried the old man, taking his hand. 
“Well! well! It illustrates the strange- 
ness of truth.” 

Moonlight’s hand closed on the Pro- 
fessor’s slim fingers like a vise; but that 
scientist, in the tumult of his feelings, never 
flinched. 
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“And you are the young Alan Gordon!” 
he went on. “Believe me, it rejoices my 
old heart. It doubly rejoices me, for 
Ethel has done me the honor to tell me all.” 

The good Professor went outside, and 
found Jeff coolly tossing the dead Kiowas 
into the big ranch wagon, which on other 
days Red River devoted to buffalo hides. 
The indurated Jeff had just thrown in all 
that was mortal of José of the Knife, and 
appeared to enjoy a cocky sense of satis- 
faction in so doing. 

“As big an assassin, Professor,” he 
vouchsafed, referring to José of the Knife, 
“‘as ever cocks a gun!” Then he added 
with a deep sigh, “You an’ me missed a 
heap in not bein’ yere.” 

“Are you going to bury them, Friend 
Jeff?” asked the Professor. 

“Which I’m goin’ to kyart ’em over be- 
yond that swell a mile away, an’ dump ’em 
out a whole lot. I shall leave buryin’ 
“em to the Panhandle firm of Raven & Coy- 
ote, Undertakers an’ Fooneral Directors. 
Thar,” he concluded, pointing to a huge 
raven sailing overhead, as though already 
scenting a prey—‘‘thar’s the head of the 
firm right now.” 

“Ah, I see,” remarked the Professor, 
surveying the black, repulsive bird, “a 
raven! Scientifically, of the genus corvus. 
A striking specimen too, | should say!” 
concluded the Professor, as he watched the 
huge fowl slant its wings to the wind. 

Ironjacket came up, and said that now 
he had made the wounded Red River easy, 
he would bring in the gift which he de- 
signed for “his son.” 

“Where is it?’’ asked Moonlight, who, 
in the hurry of the morning’s many events, 
had forgotten the promised benevolence. 

“1 shall be gone until the sun is there,” 
responded Ironjacket, pointing to what 
should mean the hour of three, if the sky 
were a clock and the sun its hour hand. 
“Southwind and the Firelight are watch- 
ing over my gift, to see that it does not run 
away.” 

Ironjacket returned sharp to the hour. 
Behind him, on their ponies, rode the meek 
Southwind and the lovely Firelight. The 
Professor’s face at sight of them radiated a 
welcome. 

Something like a long sack lay across the 
pony of lIronjacket, in front of the rider. 
Before the latter dismounted, he tumbled 
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this object off with as little ceremony as 
though it were a pack of beaver pelts. 

“There!” he observed, with an urbane 
gesture, “there is the gift I bring my son.” 

The “gift” groaned and opened its eyes, 
as it lay bound and helpless on the grass. 
A closer look showed nothing other than 
Don Anton Baca himself. 

“He talked with José of the Knife last 
night,” explained Ironjacket, “as I list- 
ened. He said that my son was to be 
burned at the stake. But he was too big 
a coward to come for my son with the 
others, so he left José of the Knife and 
went away to hide. | followed, and caught 
and tied him. Then I carried him to 
Southwind, that she might watch while I 
came to fight for my son. The battle is 
over and won; and now my son may burn 
this man, who would have burned him.” 

The brow of Moonlight grew dark; the 
old remorseless savage in him began to 
struggle to the surface. He was all for 
hanging Don Anton to the big center beam 
at the gable end of the camp house. 

Ethel gently interposed. 

“For the sake of the Dofia Inez,’”’ she 
pleaded, “‘who sent you warning!” 

“You need not go further than your 
own wish, little sweetheart,” said Moon- 
light. 

Don Anton was given a pony and a 
warning. He was advised to put himself 
back on the Concha without delay. 

Ironjacket was scandalized at this un- 
toward softening on the part of Moonlight. 
When Don Anton, sore and battered, had 
vanished with the pony granted him, he 
drew Moonlight aside. 

““My son,” said he solemnly, with the 
reproachful tail of his eye on Ethel, “‘re- 
member that the breath of a squaw will 
dull the warrior’s knife.” 

When Jeff drove in from what he called 
the “obsequies,” he brought with him a 
bandit-seeming Mexican, who, he said, be- 
longed with the Cross-8. 

“Which I nacherally thought,” explained 
Jeff, the sagacious, “that most likely, Pro- 
fessor, you’d want to send word how the 
little Ethel girl is safe, thataway. This 
yere greaser is one of the Red Bull’s rid- 
ers, an’ he’s on his way in to the home 
ranch at this writin’. What’s easier than 
sendin’ a message by him?” 

The thought was timely. The good 
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Professor scribbled one line, “Ethel is 
safe!” and signing it “Your devoted 
P. D.,” dispatched it to Aunt Tilda. 

“Nor can I thank you too heartily, 
Friend Jeff,” said he, when the Mexican 
had gone his northward way. ‘It will cut 
short a flood of torturing anxieties.” 

That night was the happiest ever seen 
at the Dove’s Nest. With the thousand 
and one matters, romantic and common- 
place, to be threshed out among them, 
Ethel, the Professor, and Moonlight were 
in animated converse until far into the 
hours. 

Jeff would have retired early, but the 
sight of Firelight, in the réle of nurse to the 
wounded Red River, operated to disturb 
him. He called Moonlight into the corral 
for consultation. 

“For, d’ye see, Cap’n,” he explained, 
“Red River, bein’ slashed up thataway, 
an’ plumb weak, is likely to turn sentimen- 
tal; an’ once he gets sentimental, thar’s 
no figgerin’ on what eediocy ke’ll commit. 
Which, unless we cuts in between him an 
this yere little squaw, it wouldn’t amaze 
me none, if the next thing we hears he’s 
old Ironjacket’s son-in-law.” 

Moonlight declined to interfere. 

“All right, Cap’n,” returned Jeff, high 
and virtuous; “at least I’ve done my 
dooty. I yereby washes my hands of the 
business, an’ shall now roll in for a much- 
needed snooze.” 


CHAPTER XX 
WEDDING BELLS AND SOMERSET 


All is joy and magnificent preparation 
at the Cross-8. Sheep by the flock, and 
cattle by the herd, are sacrificed, while 
casks upon casks of strong waters are 
broached, to the end that those heavy of 
heart be upborne. There are cock fight- 
ing, and pony racing, and monte, and eat- 
ing and drinking and dancing without end. 

The day before the one set for the wed- 
ding of Don Anton with the Dofia Inez, 
Merchant Wright and Mr. Hanrahan ap- 
pear at the Cross-8. They bring with 
them on one of Scotty’s buckboards a 
slim, nervous personage, who seems ill at 
ease, as one not sure of his surroundings or 
the purpose of his coming. While they try 
to act otherwise, it is apparent that Mr. 
Hanrahan and Merchant Wright are on 
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hawklike guard over the slim, nervous 
personage. 

“Me and Bob,” whispers Mr. Hanrahan 
to Moonlight, “‘has been worried sick, for 
fear this yere gospel sharp gets away.” 

Moonlight thanks Mr. Hanrahan and Mer- 
chant Wright for their sleepless solicitude. 

The slim, nervous personage makes 
straight for Aunt Tilda. She smacks of 
civilization, and therefrom he draws com- 
fort and a feeling of security. 

“It’s all so strange!” he says to Aunt 
Tilda. ‘‘I was sought out by a plausible 
*gentleman in Austin, who said that a 
church and congregation awaited me at a 
place called the Dobe Walls. 1 came, and 
found only a store and a rude rum-shop. 
These gentlemen, to whom I had been di- 
rected, told me | might preach in either 
structure. When | asked about a possible 
congregation, they pointed to a creature 
called ‘Locoed Charlie,’ who was hope- 
lessly unsettled in his mind. Then they 
prevailed upon me to accompany them 
hither, saying my services would be re- 
quired at a wedding.” 

Aunt Tilda does much to reassure the 
slim, nervous personage. That reference 
to his intended participation in a wedding 
mystifies her; she mentions it a little later 
to Moonlight. 

“| had supposed their own padre would 
marry them,” she says. 

Moonlight, the fraudulent, whispers 
something to Aunt Tilda which takes that 
good lady’s breath away. 

“But surely” —she begins, in wonder and 
remonstrance. 

Moonlight, the fraudulent, smothers her, 
diplomatically, with kisses. When she at- 
tempts another start, he repeats his di- 
plomacy. For one so lately reclaimed 
from barbarism, he has attained a fine 
knowledge of the convincing character of 
kisses, and their value as arguments, when 
a woman would debate. Aunt Tilda’s ob- 
jections lose their feet before the Moon- 
light diplomacy, and the good lady gives 
way. There will be a double wedding at 
the Cross-8. 

Her objections being overthrown, Aunt 
Tilda is so generous as to relieve the vigils 
of Mr. Hanrahan and Merchant Wright. 
She herself takes charge of the slim, ner- 
vous personage, who gives his name as 
“Rev. Poinsette Jones.” 
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Mr. Hanrahan and Merchant Wright 
are deeply grateful to Aunt Tilda. They 
will now refresh themselves, and unbuckle 
politely toward the hospitality of the Red 
Bull, who has been made radiant by their 
coming. They are of the Panhandle aris- 
tocracy, and in their advent the Red Bull 
catches a glimpse of his restoration to that 
place among Americans which he sacrificed 
for the hand and the flocks and the herds 
of his late Mexican spouse. Mr. Hanrahan 
and Merchant Wright accept the friendly 
attentions of the Red Bull with a nice 
commingling of graciousness and distance, 
which does not wholly shut the door on the 
Red Bull’s hopes. 

The old Spanish padre and the Rev. 
Poinsette Jones confer. Later they an- 
nounce that they shall conjointly, and side 
by side, officiate at both weddings. 

“That, Ned,” observes Merchant Wright, 
‘is what I call pooling their issues.” 

“Rather,” returns Mr. Hanrahan, re- 
ferring in his thoughts to the high con- 
tracting parties, ‘‘they aims not only to 
hobble, but side-line ‘em. Or it’s like 
throwin’ a pony with two ropes at once.” 

The double arrangement delights the 
Dojfia Inez, who rejoices in novelties. She 
would like a cathedral, a choir, an organ 
and four pages to hold up her train; but 
these embellishments are not practicable 
on the Canadian. 

After the ceremony there is the official 
baile, wanting which no Mexican wedding 
is really a wedding. The Dojfia Inez and 
Moonlight dance together. Ethel looks on 
pleased and not jealous. Don Anton, as 
on a former evening, smokes a cigarette, 
and poses as the picture of that languid, 
supercilious inanity proper in a young rico. 

At the end of the dance, the Dojia Inez 
carries Moonlight to Ethel. 

“He does not dance so well as he did,” 
she says. Then, to Moonlight, “ You have 
become civilized, that is the trouble! You 
are no longer savage enough.” Later, she 
whispers to Ethel, ‘‘The Mother of all hap- 
piness must have smiled when you were 
born; that is why you have a god to love. 
Yes,” looking across at Moonlight, who 
has joined Mr. Hanrahan and Merchant 
Wright, “he is one whom a woman might 
follow barefoot through life!’ Her eye 
fell upon the languid Don Anton, propped 
against the wall. “What a foolishness is 
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marriage! And for that matter, what a 
foolishness is life.” 

In the face of this cynicism the Dofia 
Inez looks complacent, even happy, as 
Ethel is bound to observe. 

“This is the remarkable thing,” says 
Aunt Tilda to the Professor. “Ethel was 
in love with Nephew Alan, when | spoke 
to her of Robert. But—and this is what 
baffles me—when and where did she learn 
to love him?” 

“They love each other now, my dear 
madam,” returns the Professor, “‘and we 
may safely rejoice over that.” 

“It is,” retorts Aunt Tilda loftily, “nat- 
ural for a man to be satisfied with nothing 
more than a result. But a woman goes 
deeper; aside from a mere result, she de- 
mands to know the cause.” 

Red River is at the baile, but he does not 
dance. He says that his wound is not yet 
healed. The Firelight is also present, and 
her black eyes are never off Red River for 
a moment. Jeff, the disgruntled, privily 
scoffs at Red River’s excuse; he says it is 
no wound, but fear of the Firelight that has 
so tamed him. 

“An’ to think, Professor,” remarks Jeff, 
sadly shaking his head the while, “that 
boy was once as free as antelopes!”’ 

The Professor and Jeff are together a 
deal throughout the evening. And where- 
fore no? They are fellow scientists, 
brother engineers, comrades, what you will! 
After. the fourth visit to the refreshment 
room, they go about arm in arm. Jeff de- 
clares that the Professor is without doubt 
the most highly educated gentleman it has 
ever been his fortune to meet, while the 
Professor avers that in Jeff he has found a 
mine of information not taught by schools 
or discoverable in books. 

The old guitarero, being a Mexican with 
a memory, sings a song in exaltation of 
the Professor, which for hyperbole has 
never been matched or mated throughout 
the broad Southwest. For this attention, 
the Professor—who believes in rewarding 
minstrelsy—fills the old guitarero’s claw 
with saffron gold, a generosity which so 
works upon that bard, as to cause him to 
tear the very soul from his shivering in- 
strument in requital. 

At one crisis, carried away on the cur- 
rents of the occasion, the Professor boldly 
proposes for Aunt Tilda’s hand. There 


are the two clergymen, he says; they ought - 


to have employment. A third wedding 
will be unexpected; it will for that very 
reason, he urges, be the more rapturously 
received, since humanity, whether Ameri- 
can or Mexican, ever revels in surprise. 
The Professor waxes eloquent, but his elo- 
quence meets only with rebuke. 

“You should think on our years, Pro- 
fessor!”’ exclaims Aunt Tilda, settling her 
plumage. 

“| do think on our years,” protests the 
desperate Professor, ‘‘and it is for the very 
reason of our years that | favor haste.” 

Aunt Tilda, however, is obdurate; Rob- 
ert and the proprieties must be remem- 
bered. She concedes nothing to the Pro- 
fessor’s suit, beyond a promise to take up 
the subject of his ‘heart and happiness” 
—for those are the words of the Professor 
—when they again find themselves back 
in old Somerset. 

The beneficent Red Bull draws the Rev. 
Poinsette Jones aside, and, in the name of 
both Moonlight and himself, bestows upon 
that divine such a donative, in lawful 
money of the realm, as causes both his 
pockets and his eyes to bulge. The Rev. 
Poinsette Jones is overcome, and says that 
the Panhandle, while wild, is not niggardly. 

“I have loved you much,” whispers the 
Dofia Inez to Ethel, when they part; “I 
shall always love you. You will now go 
the long miles back to your own country. 
But you will never forget! You will think, 
now and then, of your friends on the Con- 
cha and on the Canadian?” 


Five years roll rearward. The great 
white Gordon mansion, buried in its Somer- 
set trees, is again a theater of life and hap- 
piness. Moonlight, no longer Moonlight, 
but Alan Gordon, is acclaimed by all the 
eastern shore as a very flower among Gor- 
dons. Ethel, beautiful as a girl, is even 
more beautiful as a matron. There is 
little Alan, aged four, who, with his father’s 
gray eyes and high nobility of face, has the 
dark hair of his mother. There is little 
Ethel, aged two, who with her love and 
gentleness, and soft dark hair and eyes, is 
wholly her mother’s girl. The hospitality 
and the quiet, fine culture of the Alan 
Gordons are watchwords along the Chesa- 
peake. Ethel, with those Don Lopez 
rubies—known from Baltimore to Savan- 
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nah, and north to New York, as the Gor- 
don rubies—blazing at brow and throat, 
looks, on those state occasions when she 
wears them, more imperial than could any 
empress. 

Down the hill, from the great Gordon 
mansion a little mile, lives Aunt Tilda in 
that cottage which was once the home of 
Ethel, Robert and herself. She has changed 
from Aunt Tilda Hempstead to Aunt Tilda 
Doremus, and her husband, the good Pro- 
fessor, is with her. 

Jeff, the impartial, maintains an un- 
broken residence with both households. 
With his share of the Don Lopez rubies, 
turned into cash by Moonlight, he has 
bought an annuity which—for Jeff is along 
in years—requires five figures in its annual 
telling. 

“Life insurance,” says Jeff, “I’m ag’in, 
as bein’ a game wherein a gent has to die 
to win. But annooities is plumb different. 
In annooities, you-all lives to win; which 
is more my style.” 

Red River, with Firelight, is prosper- 
ously in cattle at the Bar-Z. Moonlight 
refused every interest he might have in 
that property, as a relative by blood of 
Robert, and insisted that Aunt Tilda take 
all. Then he paid her out with a round 
twenty thousand dollars, and gave the 
Bar-Z to Red River. That was to be the 
latter’s share in those Don Lopez rubies. 

Moonlight also procured a value to be 
put on those rubies, and the guarded find- 
ing of the expert placed them at a rotund 
million. Acting on this estimate, and re- 
membering the request of the dead José, 
Moonlight dispatched a draft on London 
for an even hundred thousand dollars, to 
the head of the Society of Jesus, then resi- 
dent in Barcelona. The holy man saw in 
the draft a manifestation of that Provi- 
dence which had ever watched over his 
order. 

Jeff, the excursive, goes each autumn to 
the Panhandle, on what he calls a tour of 
inspection. When he returns to Moon- 
light, Ethel, Aunt Tilda and the Professor, 
he relates the news. His last report runs 
to this effect: 
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Red River and the Firelight have two 
children— boys. These are named re- 
spectively “Alan Gordon” and “ Jefferson 
Horne.” 

“Nacherally,” observes Jeff, “I ain’t 
wholly satisfied with the color of them in- 
fants, havin’ an undoo prejewdice for white, 
myse’f; but for all that, I’m yere to say 
that them children has their p’ints. Also, 
Red River allows he’ll never rest content 
till he’s had three more, an’ named ’em for 
the balance of us.” 

The Red Bull, according to Jeff, is slowly 
but surely regaining caste among Ameri- 
cans. He makes a specialty, too, of peace 
and friendship with Red River and the 
Bar-Z people—a piping condition despised 
by Ironjacket, who, with Southwind, has 
headquarters at his new son’s. 

Mr. Hanrahan and Merchant Wright 
flourish at the "Dobe Walls, and Scotty 
carries the mails. As for Frosty, that in- 
telligent speculator has given up farobank 
for a bank of the National variety. 

“Which farobank,” says Frosty, “has 
nothin’ in its favor but the ‘splits.’ Where- 
as a National Bank, as ag’inst them puer- 
ile ‘splits,’ possesses advantages which I 
should shore blush to unfold.” 

Over on the Concha dwell the Dojia Inez 
and Don Anton. The latter is as narrowly 
inane as ever, while the Dofia Inez makes 
existence one long sieste, broken only by 
chocolate and cigarettes. She sends her 
love and a kiss to Ethel, and says she has 
not seen a man along the Canadian or on 
the Concha since the Sefior Moonlight left. 

Moonlight, of all who have marched in 
these pages, is the one happiest, and he 
lays his happiness at the gentle door of 
Ethel, whom he believes in and looks up 
to as the high-priestess of civilization. 

“My father was right,” declares Moon- 
light; ‘I was a throwback. If he erred, 
it was in not reckoning on the power of 
reclamation that lives in a woman’s love.” 

He draws Ethel to him as he says this, 
and the kiss which puts a period to his 
wisdom is as vivid as was that other kiss 
on a battle-splintered morning at the 
Dove’s Nest. 


END 











HOW THE CONDOR 


SEEKS [TS 


FOOD 


BY ALLAN KELLY 


HE big outlaw grizzly of the Tejon 
ranges had killed a cow about a 
hundred yards from camp, and in 

the morning the carcass was in plain sight, 
lying in a bowl-like open space down hill 
from the spring. 

The camp site commanded .a wide view 
across lower rounded hills and the upper 
end of the San Joaquin, to the Sierra 
Nevada, and in another direction to the 
Tehachipi range, beyond which lies the 
Mojave Desert extending into Arizona. 

In the cloudless summer sky, when the 
sun was up some three or four hours, there 
floated a lone black speck—a condor soar- 
ing with moveless wings. Presently a few 
buzzards left their roost in some clump of 
trees not far away, and soared above the 
hills to prospect for food. The buzzards 
remained at an altitude much lower than 
the solitary condor’s, and searched the 
mountain sides by making wide circles and 
spreading out in a sort of skirmish line. 
Other flocks of buzzards soon appeared at 
greater distances, all soaring steadily and 
leisurely at varying elevations. But there 
was only one of the lone black specks high 
in the air. 

It was half an hour before the nearer 
flock of buzzards discovered the dead cow, 
and during that time there was no marked 
variation in the behavior of the birds in 
sight; they all soared in circles and in a 
lazy manner. When the cow was discov- 
ered, the behavior of the buzzards changed 
noticeably. One bird left his circle at a 
tangent and swooped downward toward 
the basin in which the carcass lay, and 
instantly there was a marked manifesta- 
tion of interest in the whole bunch. The 


buzzards ceased circling in their apparently 
aimless way and followed the discoverer 
in evident eagerness, some of them flapping 
their wings to gain speed. 

The excitement was communicated to 
other groups at a distance, and in a few 
moments all the buzzards in sight were 
heading toward the find. It was evident 
that the altered behavior of the first flock 
gave the cue to the others that food had 
been found. The excitement of those 
others in turn was observed by birds be- 
yond the range of vision, and they came 
seemingly from nowhere to join the crowd. 

The tiny speck high over the Mojave— 
perhaps many miles away and two or three 
miles high—also ceased moving across the 
line of sight and appeared to be fixed, but 
increasing in size. The condor was com- 
ing straight toward me. Scanning the sky 
closely, soon I detected new black specks 
in several quarters, and as | watched, they 
all grew and became more plainly visible. 

A few hours later there was a large con- 
gregation of winged scavengers roosting 
restlessly upon the limbs of a great dead 
pine overlooking the hollow in which lay 
the grizzly’s kill. Some of the condors 
among the late arrivals came from the 
deserts of San Bernardino, perhaps from 
Arizona, two hundred miles away. 

The California condor is said to be dis- 
appearing, but because it is a bird rarely 
seen it does not follow that the species is 
becoming extinct. To see the great bird 
one must go to the desert, lie upon the 
mountain side under a sky of brass, and 
search the vast, quivering spaces of air as 
the astronomer scans the heavens for a new 
star. 
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ALTHOUGH there still re- 
mains an amount of in- 
stability among automo- 
bile manufacturers like unto that of the 
booming bicycle days, yet the impressive 
feature of the two shows held recently in 
New York was the evidence provided that 
the leading manufacturers, at least, have 
forsaken experimenting in cheap construc- 
tion and settled to the conviction that 
sound construction and quality are what 
count inthe longrun. During the last two 
or three years the automobile industry 
developed a number of companies appar- 
ently organized with speed of marketing 
as their main idea; and if the year 1905 
demonstrated anything more than another 
in the automobile line, it was the costliness 
of owning hastily, cheaply built cars. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing so essential to the 
success of the American manufacturer as 
quality of output. The one thing that has 
given the foreign-built car American sale 
is its reliability, and if American manu- 
facturers expect to check its inroad of their 
home market, they must put no cheap con- 
struction into their machines, but give the 
purchaser his literal money’s worth. In 
the last year we saw some very handsome 
appearing American automobiles put on 
the market—and by concerns whose name 
plate was thought to be synonymous with 
quality—which were too light, too quickly 
put together to meet the demand, and which 
were very unsatisfactory to the purchaser. 
Such manufacturers will suffer a big de- 
crease of business in 1906, while the few 
1905 models which stood the test are now 
reaping the harvest. The year 1905 com- 
pletely disillusionized the owners of hur- 


Automobile 
manufacturers 
getting wise 


riedly assembled and inadequately tested 
cars. I do not refer to all cars of small 
cost, because I have in mind one or two of 
that character whose manufacturers were 
wise enough to make the construction 
simple and durable. 


No radical The actual exhibits of the two 
changein shows proved there is to be no 
1906 model + dical change in the models of 
1906, and that the attention of the manu- 
facturers—I speak of course of the manu- 
facturers of the first class—tends toward 
refinement of body and improvement in 
minor details. And, as every man who 
owns one knows, the minor details are the 
ones of utmost importance in the life and 
running of acar. Therefore, the year 1906 
has opened most auspiciously for the pros- 
pective buyer. The trend, too, cf the man- 
ufacturer’s exhibits indicates that the cry 
for a cheap car is not so prevalent as for- 
merly, and while there are still a consider- 
able number of and a demand for the one- 
cylinder light runabout, yet the vehicles 
shown indicate that too light and too cheap 
material—the bane of American built cars 
—has had its day with the few leading 
manufacturers, and is nearing its end with 
those other manufacturers who were un- 
wise enough in 1905 to mistake quantity 
for quality, and have enough capital re- 
maining to repair their damaged reputa- 
tions. Judged from the shows as well as 
from experience along the road, the two- 
cylinder car also seems to be less popular, 
or perhaps I shall be more accurate in say- 
ing that the number of buyers for four- 
cylinder cars is increasing at a propor- 
tionately greater rate than the number of 
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buyers for two-cylinder cars. This sug- 
gests improving mechanical knowledge 
among owners and an appreciation of the 
merits of the more powerful car for the 
most desirable use of the automobile— 
namely, touring. 


Improvements Passing on to mechanical 


which save etails—another exhibit of 
ime, money 
and energy the show was adherence to 


the double chain drive by 
the big cars. First and last there has been 
some considerable discussion of the pro- 
peller shaft drive replacing the chain. But 
so far at least as the models of 1906 are 
concerned, there is nothing to indicate an 
actual change of this character. The shaft 
drive is used on all the lighter cars, and 
occasionally one sees it introduced also 
in the big cars, but so rarely as to make 
it something of a curiosity. What is called 
the “make and break” spark cnd mag- 
neto ignition seem also to be the rule with 
the large cars; but though the jump spark 
ignition is still the prevailing one on the 
American cars, many are being equipped 
with the magneto of the foreign-car. This 
is particularly true of the high powered 
American-built machines. Other manu- 
facturing indications, as disclosed by the 
shows, were the perfection of lubrication 
and the three speeds and a reverse sliding 
gear type so constructed as to be protected 
and readily inspected. Another very im- 
portant indication of the shows was the 
tendency among manufacturers to cast 
cylinders separately. Every man who 
owns a car and does any road work will 
give this departure heartfelt indorsement. 
Casting cylinders separately does not in- 
crease the service of either, but it does save 
the owner money, because in case of a 
cracked cylinder the damaged one may be 
taken out and replaced, whereas if cylin- 
ders are cast in pairs both must be taken 
out and replaced even if only one is injured. 

The exhibit at the shows which seemed 
to me to come nearest filling the tradi- 
tional ‘“‘long-felt want,” was a self-start- 
ing device. If there is anything that puts 
iron into the soul of the enthusiast it is 
getting out to give the crank shaft the turn 
necessary to start the engine; and one good 
turn so often deserves another and another. 
American manufacturers have been rather 
slow in altering this method of starting, but 
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now that one or two practicable working 
plans are on the market, no doubt within 
the course of a year or so no modern ma- 
chine will be started by the laborious 
cranking done from in front. 


Keep The effective crusades of the New 
it York Herald against acetylene lights 
on automobiles for city use, and of 
the New York Times against masquerading 
amateur hockey players, show the power 
of the press at its best, and suggest the ex- 
tent of good which might be done if the 
sporting departments of all daily papers 
were always arrayed on the side of decent, 
clean sport instead of too often being either 
indifferent or actively sympathetic with 
offenders. The tone of the Western press 
in this respect is superior, yet by no means 
generally satisfactory. Local partisanship 
too often enters into the question and 
comes to the aid of a dishonest amateur 
who ought to stand disclosed in his true 
colors before the newspaper reading world. 
Personally, | believe there is no one fac- 
tor which can more powerfully influence 
a sentiment for wholesomeness than the 
daily papers. 1 wish my confréres would 
take this seriously to thought. 


Taboo Thus it comes to pass that be- 
horn cause of the continuous and vig- 
wonné — orous efforts of the New York 
acetylene Herald, the dangerous acetylene 
lamps lamp is rapidly disappearing 


from town automobiles. It has 
been unqualifiedly condemned by all fair- 
minded automobilists and of course by the 
citizens, to whose safety the blinding glare 
of the acetylene lamp serves as a positive 
menace. It has come now to the state that 
an acetylene lamp on an automobile in the 
city reveals the owner of the machine as a 
boor without thought or regard of the rights 
of his fellow citizens. There should be an 
ordinance in every city against the burn- 
ing on all vehicles, drawn or propelled, of 
any lamp throwing a light more brilliant 
than kerosene. I have no doubt such will 
be the case before very many weeks have 
passed. Carriage and automobile lamps 
in town are intended to serve only as a 
signal, and not for the purpose of exploring 
the street or of confusing by their dazzling 
rays every approaching person walking or 
driving or riding on the block. 
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Along with condemnation of this light 
has been lodged also protest against the 
unnecessary tooting of horns. Mr. Au- 
gustus A. Post, Chairman of the Tour 
Committee of the American Automobile 
Association, has recently delivered some 
vigorous and salutary remarks on both sub- 
jects. In fact, all motor-car owners of the 
right kind are emphatic in their denun- 
ciation of these nuisances which bring the 
automobile into disrepute. The stringent 
and in many cases unfair laws of some 
localities, as well as the popular outbursts 
against automobiles, may be traced di- 
rectly to the disregard of horse drivers and 
pedestrians by lawless creatures who oper- 
ate automobiles. While there has been 
great improvement in the matter of road 
courtesy, there yet remains much shameful 
disregard of the plain rights of the public. 
I have always favored and still favor an 
ordinance that will lodge these offenders 
in jail instead of merely fining them. 


Hockey —— The ventilation of hockey cor- 
Emigration ryption as a result of the good 
Bureau 


work of the New York Times 
comes none too soon, for the condition of 
“amateur” hockey has seemed to grow 
worse rather than better. 

The foulest kind of play flourishes in the 
matches, while, judging from the openness 
with which clubs are importing Canadian 
players, the official body—the American 
Hockey League—is a mere figurehead. 
The other night the Brooklyn Club ap- 
peared for a match with two brand-new 
Canadian importations in total violation 
of even the registration rule, which the 
League has made a sickly bluff of main- 
taining to insure cleanliness—and played 
them! 

For the greater part hockey has become 
a mucker’s game, saturated with pro- 
fessionalism. 

Now that the League officials have been 
stirred to activity, it is to be hoped results 
will follow to clear the game of the stigma 
which has rested upon it for two or three 
years. If good, however, does eventuate, a 
great deal more vigor is necessary than has 
been exhibited in the early stages of the 
movement. Around New York hockey is 
about as full of petty professionalism as 
basket ball—and those who are at all con- 
versant with the situation know that an 
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honest amateur basket-ball team (college 
teams also taken into consideration) is as 
rare asa June bugin February. The other 
day a manager of a city basket-ball team 
wrote the manager of a basket-ball college 
team of his city asking for a game; the 
college manager replied that his team would 
arrange a game on the basis of $75.00 cash 
in advance for “expenses”! ! The legiti- 
mate expense of bringing this college team 
to the scene of the proposed game would 
have been five cents a head—street-car fare 
for a ride of about fifteen minutes. 


Business 
enterprises 


The difficulty in cleansing 
hockey is made the greater by 
the representatives of skating rinks which 
are straight business enterprises, whose 
hockey teams are viewed by the matter-of- 
fact owners and managers as money-mak- 
ing attractions. Some of these rinks are 
and always have been outrageously flagrant 
and stubborn offenders, annually sending 
recruiting agents to Canada and boldly 
importing men, regardless of the League 
and all law and ethics of the game. 

The only sure way the League of New 
York can clean its ranks is to disqualify 
about nine-tenths of the men who are now 
playing under its rules. The withdrawal 
of the Brooklyn Skating Club team makes 
the League’s work the easier, for the Brook- 
lyn Club is simply a business proposition in 
spirit; and in fact is professional through 
and through. 

Not the least of hockey ailments is the 
one from which football also has suffered 
—weak-kneed umpires. The foul play in 
hockey is so obvious as to be patent to even 
the uninitiated spectator; yet the umpire, 
or referee as he is called, penalizes hardly 
over fifty per cent. of the offenses. 


Olympic There will be held at Athens, un- 
— der the presidency of the Crown 
e 


Prince of Greece, from April 22d 
to May 2d, the most important set of 
Olympic Games since this classic event 
was revived several years ago. From an 
American point of view the month chosen 
is unfortunate, because it will be almost 
impossible for our college athletes to at- 
tend, on account of the date falling upon 
perhaps the most important period of their 
academic year; yet the best of American 
athletic ability is by no means confined to 
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the colleges, and an effort is making by the 
American Committee to assure a repre- 
sentative American team at Athens. The 
Greek Committee at Athens has voted to 
subscribe something like $1,500 to the fund 
the American Committee is raising. Tak- 
ing all things into consideration this is a 
most unexpected and liberal offer on the 
part of the Greeks, in addition to indicat- 
ing the friendly feeling between the two 
countries. Those who attended the first 
Olympic Games at Athens will recall the 
popularity of the American athletes, and 
it will be to our everlasting discredit now 
if, with this generous contribution from the 
native committee, we of this great, prosper- 
ous country fail to raise the sum necessary 
to cover the traveling expense of a repre- 
sentative team. 

The American Committee of the Olympic 
Games has decided that $25,000 is the 
amount necessary to take such a team as 
we must send in order to uphold our na- 
tional athletics against all comers. For 
this purpose the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Julian W. Curtiss, has ap- 
pointed the following and designated them 
the official subscription headquarters for 
their respective localities: 

Julian W. Curtiss, 126 Nassau Street, N..¥3. 3. B. 
Maccabe, Boston; Vv Skiff, Chicago; B. P’Sul- 
livan, New Orleans; F. Pratt, Brooklyn; W. G. 
aie ison, San Francisco; A. L. Shapleigh, St. Louis; 

D. Nesbit, Birmingham, Ala.; E. Strauss, 
a Ea F. Moulton, Kansas City; H. W. Ker- 
rigan, Portland, Ore. 

This event at Athens has a far deeper 
significance than attaches to mere athletic 
competition. It is an international gather- 
ing which calls for our representative at- 
tendance—a call which no American should 
hear with indifference. 


The West Every now and again we hear 
points some budding anthropologist 
the way assert that the heart of America 
isin the West, and the head in the East. By 
the light of 1905 some revision of this fre- 
quently repeated and locally accepted dic- 
tum is in order. Certainly in the matter 
of the present football agitation the West 
has both heart and head—heart that moves 
the true spirit in which to approach this 
problem, and head that directs the prac- 
tical and simple means of attaining bene- 
ficial results. 

While the presidents of the large East- 
ern universities have been speechifying at 
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alumni dinners or in private to newspaper 
reporters, the Western presidents have been 
“getting together”; and the result of that 
getting together is promulgation of the wis- 
est, most comprehensive set of resolutions 
I have ever read. Among these recom- 
mendations | choose the following as most 
pertinent: 

To abolish professional coaching. 

To reduce the admission fee at all foot- 
ball games to fifty cents. 

To place the disbursements of all ath- 
letic expenses under faculty supervision. 

To restrict members of teams to under- 
graduates. 

To limit the number of intercollegiate 
contests to five. 

To prohibit practice and training pre- 
liminary to the opening of term time. 

To abolish training tables. 

These recommendations are to be pre- 
sented to Western colleges for ratification, 
and if they fail to receive a majority vote 
the Conference has decided to abandon the 
game for a period of two years. There is 
only one thing to be added to these reso- 
lutions to make them ideal—vz., that each 
faculty be responsible for its athletic rep- 
resentatives, and that no protest be made 
or considered. 

In other words, this is the beginning of 
the honor system in Americen college sport, 
and, as appears to be the rule of twentieth 
century helpful, uplifting movements, the 
initiative and the leader come from the 
West. | offer my earnest and sincere con- 
gratulations to the members of the Confer- 
ence Committee for this splendid effort to 
place college sport where it belongs. 


Look Meanwhile in the East the old foot- 
tothe ball rules committee and a com- 
spirit mittee formed by a number of other 
colleges have amalgamated into a single 
committee for the purpose of revising the 
playing rules. Certainly the Amalgamated 
Committee is an improvement on the old 
committee; but we who have a thought be- 
yond the game of to-morrow are so much 
more deeply interested in the ethical, the 
spiritual side of this question, that the mere 
revision of football rules scarcely holds our 
attention. The actual rules of the game, 
as | have repeatedly said, are the least of 
our troubles. It is the spirit with which 
our players are coached and the spirit in 
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which the game is played that gives anx- 
iety. The Amalgamated Committee will 
no doubt shape the rules to somewhat open 
the play. I hope it will not go into the 
elaboration and experimentation which 
marked the work of the old committee. 
The new committee is a makeshift at best. 
Later it will be organized as a subcom- 
mittee of a Central Authority, and in its 
final state should have no_ professional 
coaches among its members. 


As I| write, a rumor comes out 
of Cambridge that Harvard 
will forbid professional coaching to base- 
ball nines. How earnestly will all friends 
of American college sport hope that the ru- 
mor is founded on fact! And if such prove 
true then simple logic must extend the pro- 
hibition until it cover football and rowing. 
It seems almost too good to be true, yet 
Harvard of all American universities is 
best qualified to establish this new era in 
American college sport. 

What does the Yale game, what does 
victory, what does anything matter as 
compared with the greater triumph that 
raises principle and manhood above the 
mere business of manufacturing winning 
athletic teams? This is leadership worth 
winning and worthy the most distinguished 
of our universities. 

Abolish all professional coaches and re- 
duce gate receipts; therein lies the real 
trouble with American college sport. 


Genuine 
leadership 


The There has been a deal of talking 
tli among Yale men, but nothing has 
mute 


eventuated except a common- 
place stand-pat speech from the president 
of the university at an alumni dinner. It 
is doubtful whether the agitation to abolish 
professional coaching and to reduce gate 
receipts at Yale will amount to anything, 
for no university in the United States ap- 
pears to be more highly appreciative of a 
full treasury than this one, or so entirely 
under the command of a few alumni en- 
thusiasts. The statement so often put 
forth from New Haven that undergradu- 
ates control Yale athletics is the most 
amusing of intercollegiate traditions. It 
will be a shameless prostration before the 
gods of victory, because no university in 
this country is in so strong a position as 
Yale, with a surplus of about $100,000, 
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the profit of football, which the athletic 
treasurer has been concealing for several 
years. With this $100,000 as a sinking 
fund Yale could abolish professional coach- 
es, reduce gate receipts, and take lead as a 
champion of sport for sport’s sake. 

At the present moment, however, the 
best of what Eastern universities have done 
is inconsequential beside’ the splendid ex- 
ample set by the recent Conference col- 
leges of the Middle West. 

Harvard means well, but moves blun- 
deringly; Yale never blunders. The Con- 
ference colleges mean well and set to work 
well, 


Why _ Richard H. Gosman, Abbott C. 

ome Combs, Griswold Bragaw and Hen- 
Ww! . 

+ sonore ry S. Johnston are sadly inneed of a 

few lessons in sportsmanship. They 

openly confess, in Shooting and Fishing 


of January 4th, to having killed,on a Maine 
hunting trip, more deer and moose than 
they could possibly eat, or have others eat; 
killed game they allowed to rot in the woods; 
killed moose and deer to use as bait for 
bear traps; killed moose swimming in the 
water; and used animal traps that maim 
and torture—if game must be taken in atrap 
it is entitled to humane treatment, at least. 
Sportsmen do not trap animals except 
for stocking purposes or in instances where 
urged to do so by an absolute necessity 
for immediate food, and then the game is 
trapped alive without injury and killed 
immediately. The old brutal, flesh-tearing, 
bone-breaking trap that holds the victim 
by a paw or claw or wing to suffer un- 
told agony for half a day, and sometimes 
for days, is, as Charles Bradford says, “‘a 
thing of the past among real men.” 
Gosman says it was his first big game 
hunt. It should be his last, too. These 
three men confess to slaughtering ten deer, 
two moose, a bear and a quantity of ruffed 
grouse in sixteen days! So it was down- 
right unsportsmanlike in them to use any 
sort of trap when they had game carcasses 
rotting all about them, as Gosman says in 
plain words. One moose carcass would 
have supplied sufficient food meat for these 
men, and one or at the most two head to 
each man would have been the honest bag 
of sportsmen in these days when the whole 
country is crying over the scarcity of our 
native game. “Stop the sale of game.” 
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Yes, and stop these hide and head “‘sports- 
men,” who are the real destroyers. 


Theory Aproposof English and American 
and _ athletics, the recent failure of W. 
Practice F Schutt to get a place on the 
Oxford ‘varsity ‘cross-country team or- 
ganizing to meet Cambridge is eloquently 
indicative of the difference between the 
two countries in the theory and practice 
of athletics. Mr. Schutt, who will be re- 
membered as the Cornell ‘cross-country 
runner that swept the American field, is 
now a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. He will 
find many very fine performers across coun- 
try among the Harriers and among also 
even the track athletes of that university, 
where, as in all parts of England, ’cross- 
country work is regarded, and rightly, as 
the most beneficial of all athletic work. 
Speaking from personal experience, | 
can say from the vantage of forty-two 
years, and more of a share of wilderness 
hardship than falls to the lot of the aver- 
age man, that the benefits of the Hare and 
Hounds and general ’cross-country run- 
ning and walking, of which | did a great 
deal in my day, have stayed with me 
longer and served me better than all the 
rest of my athletic activities put together. 


Common Quite the most practicable and 
sense common-sense legislation for the 
and : : 
co protection of game which has 
come under my eyes is that of 
far-away Montana; and it is no less than 
the adoption of a uniform season for all 
game. Here is an example, of which kind 
there are many these days coming out of 
the West, that the East can follow to its 
own considerable advantage. If there is any 
one thing more than another that is essen- 
tial to real protection of the game birds 
and animals of this country, that one thing 
is uniformity in both laws and seasons. 


Congratulations to the citizens of Mon- 
tana; we should like to borrow a few of 
their legislators for New York and Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey and other of our 
effete Eastern states that think nothing 
comes out of the West but corn and bliz- 
zards. 


Outlaw Perhaps no amount of condem- 
<n nation of the automatic shot- 
shotgun 8¥n by sportsmen will stop its 
actual manufacture, but at least 
it will lessen its immediate use; and | am 
confident in time make its manufzcture 
unprofitable. Two of the most influential 
organizations that concern themselves with 
the protection of g.me—namely, the Boone 
and Crockett Club and the New York As- 
sociation for the Protection of Fish and 
Game— have recently passed resolutions 
expressing strong disapproval of this gun, 
and the Association is further making an 
effort in the New York Legislature for a 
law prohibiting its use. 
There is no more serious menace to bird 
life than this gun, and intelligent citizens 
must unite in a crusade against it. 


Saving Effort to conserve the bison is en- 
the titled to universal support; and the 
bison American Bison Society, recently 
formed with the avowed purpose of bring- 
ing about this much to be desired result, 
represents a worthy cause and praise- 
worthy intentions which should be at once 
commended and guided. Those who have 
given this subject real thought are of a 
mind that the only feasible method of ex- 
tending the life of this most famous, and 
now almost extinct, species of American 
fauna is through Federal aid. A society 
that will subordinate individual exploita- 
tion to a collective endeavor in Congress 
with this end in view may accomplish 
something practical. 
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AND COLLEGE WORLD 


THE WORTH OF CERTAIN SYMBOLS 


BY RALPH D. 


ANY persons otherwise sane appear to 
have been swept clear off their feet by 
the opposition to college athletics. While 
football is the chief object of attack, the 
cry has been heard amid the general up- 
roar that all intercollegiate contests should 
be abolished in order that the rewards of 
scholarship may be restored to their proper 
level of value, and campus life rid of an ex- 
citement that is said to be pernicious in the 
extreme. We who most vigorously defend 
athletics as a wholesome part of college life 
and activity are ready to confess that cer- 
tain things are in the most urgent need of 
remedy, and that it is high time they were 
taken in hand. Football must be made a 
pastime instead of a punishing and hyster- 
ical business, and the spirit of fair play 
must be cleared of the clouds that have 
arisen from a disastrous eagerness to win at 
any cost. But to stamp out intercollegiate 
rivalry on track and field and river were to 
remove from the college world one of its 
most manly, helpful and important factors. 
It is taken for granted by wise and elder- 
ly men who have forgotten that they were 
once young, that the system is all wrong, so 
long as the honors of the athlete outrank 
in campus esteem those of the scholar. 

‘The college is a place for study,’’ they 
will tell you, ‘‘and the student ought to 
have no interests to rival those of the class 
and lecture room. We send our sons to 
college to learn, not to acquire more muscle 
than culture. It is preposterous for a foot- 
ball player to win far more admiration and 
amas than the man who wins first 

onors in mathematics or languages. It is 
turning the normal order of things upside 
down.” 

This view-point was recently voiced by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell in a reminiscence of his 
college days: 

““We old fellows get a little impatient 
about the all-absorbing interest the college 
man has in bodily contests, and his general 
indifference to the triumphs of the mental 
athlete. It was not so when I led my class 
—one end of it. Our heroes were our honor 
men. I fear, too, that the like of our dis- 
putes over the new writers like Tennyson 
and Dickens are not of the college life to- 
day. I fear that athletics, the newspapers, 
and the stir of the vivid, eager outside 
life too much disturb what should be the 
thought-filled quiet of half-monastic days 
of collegiate existence. I have really seen 
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men enthusiastic about Socrates. What 
men talk of in their rooms is a fair test of 
true collegiate conditions. Is it of the great 
of the past? Or is it of the cinder-path 
and of how Jones punted?” 

It would be rashly presumptuous to ques- 
tion the accuracy of the distinguished 
speaker’s recollection of life at the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania a good many years ago, 
but was there ever a college campus filled 
with healthy and normal young Americans 
over which brooded ‘‘a thought-filled quiet 
of half-monastic days’’? Were this wholly 
true then would there be more urgent need 
for reform than is demanded because of 
athletics. For when you assemble two or 
three or four thousand young men in the 
late teens and early twenties, it is to be re- 
membered that they have not yet passed 
beyond the playtime of life. 

And what is also most pertinent to a fair 
discussion of the problem is a point over- 
looked by even so able a critic as Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. When he and his class- 
mates were in college, and even in later 
times, college life was comparatively sim- 
ple, and free from extravagant use of 
money. The sons of rich men found them- 
selves in an admirable democracy of en- 
vironment which had not suffered an inva- 
sion of the meretricious standards of the 
outside world. 

Men were truly taken for what they were 
worth as they stood on their two feet, and 
not for what they had in their pockets. 
There were no automobiles, four-in-hands, 
or polo stables as adjuncts to collegiate 
residence, and social lines were not drawn 
between those who had and those who had 
not. 

It is far more important for the American 
college to stand as a bulwark of democratic 
influence against the rising tide of money 
worship than for it to turn out any number 
of pallid and spectacled scholars stuffed so 
full of the dead languages that they don’t 
know whether they are alive or not. With- 
in the last decade this campus democracy 
has become badly rachewee 4 even in the 
strongholds of its ancient prestige. The 
rich man’s son is known as such by virtue 
of his diversions and his way of living. His 
pastimes are such as the poor student 
cannot afford to enjoy, his dormitories are 
becoming as luxurious as clubs. Said a 
Harvard graduate the other day while we 
talked of other years: ; 
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‘Things are in a bad way when an under- 
graduate has his suite of rooms specially 
decorated and refurnished for his use at a 
cost of several thousand dollars, his valet, 
his chauffeur, his stable of automobiles, and 
a telephone in his rooms. When he gets 
out, it will be years before he can earn 
enough to live in such a style as this, and 
he is breeding a lot of foolish, unwholesome 
and idle habits at the time when he ought 
to be learning to be a man among men.’ 

At Yale the most serious condition 
threatening the social life of the campus is 
the erection of luxurious private dormi- 
tories outside the college grounds. These 
buildings are filled with Freshmen and 
Sophomores who form communities welded 
together only by ties of wealth, whose lives 
are drawing more and more apart from the 
common life of their fellows. The student 
of modest means cannot freely mingle with 
such young aristocrats of Yale, who are 
undermining what for generations has been 
the very foundation of the benefits derived 
from four years at Yale; an essentially sane 
and sound fraternity and equality of inter- 
course. 

The very strongest influence that to-day 
is combating the grave evil of social in- 
equality, false standards and anencroaching 
aristocracy of wealth in American college 
life is athletic training and competition. 
The vital importance of this field of ac- 
tivity is fogged in the talk of ‘‘commer- 
cialism,’’ ‘‘professionalism,”’ ‘‘frenzied ri- 
valry,’”’ until one might think that every 
college athlete is to be suspected of warped 
motives. The football field, the track, the 
diamond, and the river are where young 
men meet on an equal footing of manly 
qualities, and nothing else counts. There 
is the democracy of the classroom, but you 
can have brains without manhood, while 
you cannot have athletic rivalry without 
developing and maintaining the qualities 
that have always made good men, strong 
men, useful men. 

Let us grant that the university athlete 
gains more notoriety than is good for him. 
But for one man who makes the team, 
twenty fail, and are better men for trying 
and failing. And if they are mean or 
cowardly under the skin, the athletic field 
will bring the taint to the surface, and they 
will be found out and given their medicine. 
I know a man who cut a prodigious dash in 
his college years because his father had 
great wealth and was foolish enough to let 
the hoy play with it. Ina misguided hour 
he tried to play football because he was big 
and tall, and the captain fairly yanked him 
to the field. He proved to be a “rank 
quitter,’’ a big baby who couldn’t stand u 
and play a hardy sport as man to man. e 
was despised for it and sentiment placed 
him where he belonged. 

This is not the way it works in the big 
outside world. The man with wealth can 
collect his little world of toadying admirers, 
no matter how yellow the streak in his soul, 


and if he is lucky he may go through a long 
life without being found out. ‘The poor 
boys in the college at that time did not have 
to wait until years after and see a lot of 
gilded crooks tumbled down from high 
places in the financial and political world 
to have the lesson driven home to them 
that wealth is not in itself a thing to be 
respected. They saw their classmate ex- 

sed and hooted down as an unmanly fel- 
ow, a butt for their contempt, and kicked 
off the football field by a captain who was 
earning his way through college. 

It is just plain, average human nature 
for the successful athlete to be admired 
above the scholar. The campus is a mi- 
crocosm, and its people are equipped with 
the fundamental view-points common to 
civilized humanity. Courage, daring, hon- 
esty, endurance and loyalty everywhere and 
always have been held as the most essential 
elements of an admirable manhood. At 
some far-distant day, the poet, the scientist 
and the philosopher may rank above the 
soldier for weight of enduring popularity, 
but that day is not the present. ngland 
loves Nelson more than she does Darwin; 
France thrills to the magic name of Napo- 
leon, and is ‘merely proud of Voltaire; 
America takes off her hat to Emerson, but 
she flings it in the air for Grant. 

Therefore it is forestalling the millennium 
to expect that the campus world shall warm 
to the aristocracy of intellect when the out- 
side world gives it the cold shoulder. Col- 
lege is not to make bookish men so much 
as it is to help make manly men. A small 
minority of undergraduates make direct use 
in their after life of the learning supplied 
them in the classrooms. For the majority, 
that college is to be blessed which can im- 
plant a taste for culture and the finer things 
together with the doctrine of democratic 
manhood. ‘‘The thought-filled quiet of 
half-monastic days’’ appeals to the born 
student and the youth who loves what is 
written about life in books, but most of our 
graduates have to go forth and play their 

arts toward making the world better to 
ive in rather than to read about. 

Now the motives which animate the 
young man trying for athletic honors are 
very much akin to those that impel such of 
his elders as the world delights to honor. 
The joy of doing a thing well, of success for 
its own sake, then the reward of popular 
favor and the thing called reputation— 
these are what keep all of us pegging away 
in our respective treadmills. 

To the young athlete all these rewards 
are centered in achieving the right to wear 
on his sweater or jersey the initial letter of 
his college or university. Many are called 
and few are chosen. And the stuff of 
which heroes are made is not always to be 
sought among the men who succeed. 

I recall a man who began trying for the 
Yale crew in Freshman year. He was 


.strong as a longshoreman, but his muscles 


were covered with overmuch fat, and he 
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was slow and clumsy beyond words. Dur- 
ing this first year the coaches labored with 
him for two months. Every afternoon he 
turned out with the squad to run five or 
seven miles across the winter landscape. 
It was torture for him to try to keep up 
with the party, and he would trail home 
blocks tehind, fairly purple in the face, 
blowing like a low-pressure exhaust. 

After the running came the distressing 
ordeal of calisthenics on the gymnasium 
floor and then the drudgery of the rowing 
tank. Our victim lost from five to seven 
pounds every afternoon and regained it 
by next day. There was neither fun nor 
pastime in this early training. In addition 
to the physical slavery, he cut himself down 
to the most Spartan rigor of living regula- 
tions and forswore all social diversions. 

In Sophomore year he turned out with 
the early squad, and went through another 
stretch of punishment, this time a month 
longer, for he survived to row on the water 
in the early spring. Then came a ‘‘weeding 
out’’ which dropped him by the wayside, 
and two years’ effort had gone for naught. 
January of Junior year found him report- 
ing among the crew candidates with cour- 
age undimmed. This time his fate did not 
overtake him until the last sifting process to 
pick the eight and substitutes. e rowed 
into May and was making a fine fight of it. 
But he took his medicine without a word 
of protest. 

fa his fourth or Senior year he made the 
last dogged struggle for recognition, and 
was taken to New London as a third sub- 
stitute. He never rowed in a university 
race, but he won his “‘Y,’’ and he was 
proud of it. Only an oarsman who trained 
in those days knows how much unrequited 
toil that young man endured through four 
long years, for so pitiful a reward. It was 
enough, however, and he was happy in it. 
He speedily forged ahead after sntdeniion 
because of a fine mind and a rare persistence 
and industry. I once asked him: 

‘*You kept a high stand in your classes 
and were graduated with honors. You 
tried for the crew and never made it. 
Which did you the more good as you look 
back on those four years?’”’ 


“Trying for the crew,’’ he answered 


briefly. 
Not long ago the oarsmen of Leland 
Stanford University made a grieved and 


indignant protest because the young men 
who rowed last year were not thought 
worthy to receive the coveted ‘‘’varsity S.”’ 
It was argued against the bestowal that 
rowiag was as yet a minor sport of the 
cam2us list, and the oarsmen had not won 
a ranking sufficiently impressive. To this 
the slighted ones replied: 

‘The fact that fifty men turned out last 
year, kept strict training rules, worked hard 
and consistently trying for places on the 
crews, shows that the students are interest- 
ed in boating. These men had no hope of 


reward other than the pleasure derived’ 
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from the sport and the knowledge that our 
student body generally supports those who 
earn and deserve their loyalty.” 

There was an added sense of injustice 
because the relay team was given the ‘‘S.”’ 
To set above their fellows the spindle- 
shanked lads who flit around a track, and 
to deal a cruel blow to the oarsmen who 

ull their hearts out through a long and 
onely training season seemed to the pro- 
testants to upset college fair play. 

Now this was a very real and tormenting 
grievance, and it throws some light on a 
side of college athletics that is little under- 
stood by the layman. The ‘‘S”’ or the 
“*Y’’ or the ‘‘H”’ is assumed to stand for 
something big and fine. It can be won 
neither by ‘‘pull’’ nor ‘‘graft,’’ and in this 
respect it is a more worthy honor to strive 
after than many of the preferments in after 
life. One cannot help wondering how many 
of the men who are raising such a prodig- 
ious outcry against the ‘‘demoralizing influ- 
ences’’ of college athletics have won their 
places in business and professional life with 
as clean ambition and unselfish loyalty as 
the average wearer of a ‘varsity letter on 
his chest. Because in ninety-nine instances 
out of every hundred this distinction is 
honorably won and worn, it used to be re- 
stricted to the members of the most prom- 
inent teams, the eleven, the nine, the eight, 
and the track athletes. It was held by col- 
lege opinion that the letter, like the Iron 
Cross or the Medal of Honor, should stand 
for arduous and unusual merit. 

While the forces arrayed against the 
college athletic system make out a case 
whose burden is that sport has been grow- 
ing more and more specialized, the history 
of the college athletic symbols presents 
another side of the story. A decade and 
more ago, there could have been no such 
situation as that arising among the oars- 
men at the Leland Stanford Giabonssioe. 
There were no other teams to demand a 
right to share in these sentimental rewards. 

There has been so rapid a diversification 
of college athletic activity, however, that 
now more than a dozen teams claim the 
right to the university letter besides the 
four ancient and honorables. A little in- 
vestigation will show that a much larger 

rcentage of the average undergraduate 

ody takes part in organized athletic pas- 
times than in the days before the “‘spe- 
cialization” agitation was heard. For 
instance, a recent canvas of Columbia 
University showed that eight. hundred 
young men, of a total of three thousand 
questioned, were regularly engaged in one 
or more of fifteen recognized sports. The 
census contained the following figures: 

Rowing, 175; football, 125; track ath- 
letics, 108; baseball, 100; basket-ball, 58; 
association football, 40; lacrosse, 32; 
hockey, 30; swimming, 28; gymnastics, 
25; fencing, 22; wrestling, 20; tennis, 20; 
golf, 18; hand-ball, 15. 

Columbia is so cramped for outdoor 
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space that a similar census of Harvard, 

ale or Princeton would show even more 
favorable results. In fact, the track ath- 
letic candidates, tennis and baseball play- 
ers at Harvard would muster almost as 
ae PE a list as this Columbia total. 

s the ‘‘minor sports’’ increase in num- 
bers and popularity, the reward of the col- 
lege symbol will become less and less ex- 
clusive. Football and rowing, however, 
will not be easily dislodged from first place 
in the desire of the youth who strives to 
win distinction in athletics, because it 
means more hard work to have won a place 
in these sports than in any others. This 
is as it should be in the case of all manner 
of awards of merit. 

In the preparatory school the boy learns 
to focus his loyalty and his athletic efforts 
toward winning the letter on his sweater, 
and it stands for toil and sacrifice. He 
en to college with that regard for a sym- 

ol increased to reverence. The opponents 
of football see only its evils. Those who 
would abolish it are making a grave blun- 
der in ignoring its benefits. Every young 
man who cleanly and honestly strives to 
win his ‘‘Y”’ or his ‘‘H,’’ or whatever the 
magic letter may be, is working for some- 
thing else than his own glory. He has 


the Bowfin 


learned the secret of unselfish devotion to 
a cause, win or lose. There is so much 
that is fine and noble in the sentiment 
which thrills the football field that it is the 
more deplorable that the sport should have 
become blackened and scarred by dishon- 
esty and unfairness. If the presidents and 
faculties of the colleges which are fairly 
hysterical over evils they should have at- 
tended to long ago, could appraise at its 
true worth the possibilities for manliness 
in properly regulated sport, there would 
be no need for a revolution. 

Let any ‘‘old grad’’ who once played on 
his eleven or sat in the shell hank back to 
his first impressions of the men above him 
who had won their ‘varsity emblems. 
He will tell you that the very sight of the 
big letters on their sweaters made him 
aquiver with the determination to ‘‘make 
the team,’’ not for notoriety nor for gain, 
but to be proven worthy of that select 
company who had earned the right to be 
called men worth while. There is plenty 
of time for athletics and study in college 
life and to achieve an honorable standing 
in both. But you will have to make the 
average youth all over again to convince 
him that the valedictorian is to be more 
envied than the captain of the eleven. 
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Sle idea of fishing for the bowfin may 
be received with scorn on the part 
of the angler who has had the opportunity 
of trying his skill against the eoliine fishes. 
Ignorance is bliss. I likewise scorned the 
idea; I have been compelled to recognize 
the fighting ability of the fish in the cold 
waters of certain inland lakes. I was al- 
ways averse to using extra-strong tackle, 
and decided to try a light trout line. Later 
on, however, I regretted my rashness and 
heartily wished that I had a heavier line. 
For bait, any kind of meat is satisfactory; 
the best results were obtained with a frog’s 
leg. The bowfin, however, does not con- 
fine himself to dead bait. I have known 
such a fish to strike at a living minnow 
when it was trolled very slowly. This 
sport will certainly gee to those anglers 
who desire little work. No cumbersome 
minnow pail need be carried; there is no 
changing of water, no constant casting 
and rowing. One of the upper lakes was 
reputed to offer good fishing, and thither 
I went. The boat was anchored some 
distance from a small bay, and the bait 
laced some twenty-five yards away. 
here was no long delay. I was apprised 
of the fact that fish were biting by the 
slow movements of the reel. I soon 
learned that this was very different from 
bass-fishing. The bowfin—or dogfish as 
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it is sometim:s called—steals away ver 
slowly. Give him plenty of time to wor 
the bait into his mouth before you strike. 
The anterior part of the mouth consists of 
an osseous substance; if the hook strikes 
this your fish is lost. The bass fisherman 
usually strikes too quickly when he first 
fishes for the dogfish, and the hook harm- 
lessly passes out of the mouth. 

As soon as I struck, there followed a 
battle of which I had always thought this 
fish incapable. It required all my. skill 
to prevent him from breaking the tight 
line. He rushed off for a distance, then 
turned and came toward the boat; again 
he turned to speed away in another di- 
rection. On a taut line I succeeded in 
bringing him out of the water. This was a 
surprise to me; I was not aware that a bow- 
fin breaks the water. At length I brought 
him to gaff, a splendid fish of six pounds 
and a half. It is true that his gameness is 
inferior to that of a bass or pickerel, but he 
is not to be despised. The catches in that 
lake were gratifyingly frequent, but none 
exceeded eight potinds. I had not hooked 
any of the largest, but my experience with 
the smaller fish was sufficient. I fished for 
the bowfin as long as the bass remained ine 
active—often until after twilight, when 
that bane of anglers, the mosquito, forced 
me to beat a hasty retreat, 
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THE YEAR IN GOLF 


A RETROSPECT AND SOME PRESENT-DAY CONSIDERATIONS 


BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


EN years ago a beginner at the Royal 
and Ancient game borrowed a nice 
new ball of the professional and started 
out to learn golf. At the second stroke 
the ball went off the course and diligent 
search failed to discover its whereabouts. 
Sorrowfully the duffer returned to the club 
house and signed a voucher for fifty cents, 
the price of the lost gutta, according to the 
schedule then prevailing. To-day, in the 
window of a sporting goods shop, may be 
read the following legend: ‘‘Closing-out 
sale of gutta-percha balls, finest quality, 
$1.50 a dozen.’ 

There is a gulf other than financial be- 
tween 1895 and 1905. Golf is no longer 
a merely fashionable amusement, or a 
source of income to professional new spaper 
humorists; and secondly, an American in- 
vention, that of the rubber-cored ball, has 
marked a distinct epoch in its develop- 
ment as a game of skill. To consider the 
first proposition. 

A decade ago there were but two prime 
essentials to the peace of mind of the Amer- 
ican golfer, a red coat and local rules. 
The game could not be played at all with- 
out the former, and of the latter he must 
have as many as possible. To-day both 
red coat and local rules are as extinct as 
is the five-toed horse. The modern golfer 
prefers to distinguish himself by his deeds 
rather than by his apparel, and as for local 
rules, they have disappeared together with 
the freak courses that gave them birth. 
The following from my scrap-book reads 
oddly enough in this year of grace: 

‘‘A player who has done a round at the 
—— club will have passed over various 
points of avenue, steeple-chase course, 
tace-track, polo-field and pigeon-shooting 
grounds; he will have come triumphantly 
through a purgatorial stone wall jump, a 
sand bunker and bastion, and finally, a vast 
gravel pit or crater. Rock piles, plowed 
fields, quarries, fences and chasms are 
among the other excellent sporting require- 
ments of the course.”’ 

What a catalogue of horrors. But the 
adjective ‘‘sporting’’ was supposed to 
stand for every possible golfing virtue, and 
it was left for Mr. H. J. Whigham, our first 
real champion, to puncture the bubble. 
Commenting upon the above description 
he was moved to remark sorrowfully, ‘This 
sort of thing is exactly what a golf course 
ought not to be, since a golfer is neither 
a jockey nor a quarryman.”’ 


Fortunately his admonitions were heed- 
ed, and green committees began to realize 
that terraced teeing grounds, pocket-hand- 
kerchief putting greens, and an endless 
succession of cross co . -bunkers were not 
the whole of golf. _Wheaton and Garden 
City were evolved and became the models 
for the new order of things. Golfers of the 
old guard will remember when the cham- 
pionship was first held over the Garden 
City course, and the astonishment with 
which they perused the simple statement 

rinted on the score cards: ‘*‘No Local 
ules.”’ 

The rubber-cored ball. Volumes have 
been written about it pro and con, and it 
has been the endless theme of every golf- 
ing smoke-room. The first occasion upon 
which Mr. Travis experimented with the 
rubbered ball he condemned it utterly, on 
the ground that it could not be putted 
with any degree of consistency. A few 
months ijater he played with it at Atlantic 
City and won the championship. Since 
then it has been the subject of equally ex- 
travagant praise and denunciation; legis- 
lative aid has been invoked to bring about 
its suppression; numberless attempts have 
been made to improve upon its basic prin- 
ciples of construction. Yet it continues 
to maintain its premiership, a notable ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. Let 
us now consider its present and future in- 
fluence upon the game. 

Undoubtedly, the first and immediate 
effect has been to make golf easier. Men 
who could not possibly get more than 
one hundred and seventy yards with the 
“‘gutta”’ now drive their rubber-cored balls 
a full two hundred, and with less exer- 
tion; sheer physical strength has been 
very properly discounted. Unquestiona- 
bly again, the crack player, as compared 
to the duffer, has failed.to reap a propor- 
tional advantage from its use; the scratch 
man still drives a longer bali off the tee; 
but the iron shots through the green have 
become infinitely easier for the ordinary 
player to negotiate. When this became 
apparent a remedy was sought; the simple 
and direct one seemed to be the lengthen- 
ing out of the holes. It is human nature 
to over apply a corrective principle, and, 
accordingly, the pet idea among green- 
committee men during the past three years 
has been to get the tees moved back 
farther and farther. As a consequence we 
began to hear of golf courses composed 
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entirely of magnificent distances, of single 
holes eight hundred yards and upward in 
length, and of numberless kindred mon- 
strosities. But for all that the goats re- 
fused to be separated from the sheep; the 
long handicap players, with irritating per- 
sistency, continued to keep themselves in 
evidence. It is only of late that we have 
begun to realize that the initial mistake has 
been the deification of the long driver and 
the consequent conversion of golf courses 
into mere slogging arenas, as an English 
expert puts it. 

What then is the remedy if mediocrity 
is to be forced back to its proper level and 
golfing genius is to receive its meet re- 
ward? What sort of premium is to be 
placed upon skill as opposed to brute force 
and blind luck? 

Obviously the play must be made more 
difficult, and we have already determined 
that this end cannot be achieved by indefi- 
nitely stretching out the linear measure- 
ment of the course. Neither is it advisable 
to pinch it in beyond certain recognized 
limits; there must be a reasonable allow- 
ance for human frailty in the matter of 
pulls and slices. The only expedient left 
is the judicious multiplication of the haz- 
ards. 

During the past two seasons we have 
seen some interesting experiments in the 
placing of new side hazards along the line 
of play, and when these changes have been 
made with judgment they have worked 
invariably for better and most interesting 
golf. The man who prides himself upon 
his long, albeit erratic, driving is apt to 
think himself badly treated if a long pulled 
ball finds itself safely tucked away in a 
pot-bunker. Neverthelcss, his grounds of 
complaint are untenable. Golf is a game 
in which brains should play a part at least 
equally important with that of the physi- 
cal organization. In the old days, if a 
player happened to strike an unusually 
clean hit ball, with a following wind, and 
so reached a cross-bunker intended, under 
ordinary circumstances, for the second shot, 
he then considered that he had the right 
to drop back without penalty; generally 
there was a local rule that allowed him to 
do so. Now we realize that a true golfer 
adapts his game to changing conditions, 
and avoids the penalty of overplay by us- 
ing a less powerful club. The same prin- 
ciple holds good for all hazards that lie 
within range of practical politics—keep out 
of them. All that a player can ask is that 
he be allowed a reasonable margin for 
safety. 

It is upon the guarding of the greens that 
we must particularly depend as a basis of 
differentiation between the scratch man 
and his long handicap brother. The real 
art of golf lies in the approach shot (in- 
cluding of course the approach putt), and 
herein is made evident the slight but con- 
stant percentage that skill holds over luck; 
it is the distinguishing mark of such first 


flight professionals as J. H. Taylor. We 
must, therefore, make the approach to the 
hole as difficult and yet as varied as pos- 
sible, and in so doing we shall also elimi- 
nate that old-time bugbear the leveler. It 
used to be contended that all holes should 
be laid out as even multiples of the full 
shot, so that the duffer should not be able 
to make up for a poor stroke by using a 
more powerful club for his second or third. 
In practice, this principle was found to be 
fallacious, since, granting a fair degree of 
steadiness, the class player must always 
teach the green in one or more perfect full 
strokes, and the approach shot proper was 
virtually eliminated. The man who could 
really handle his irons had no opportunity 
to show his skill, and everybody knows that 
free swiping is the easiest part of the game. 
Now, by the proper disposition of haz- 
ards, we may make a hole interesting and 
golfy (to coin a needed adjective), no mat- 
ter what its measurements may be in linear 
yards. This great truth has been long in 
dawning upon our green committees, but 
it has arrived at last, and its fruits may 
be observed in the gradual evolution of old 
established links toward the higher stand- 
ard. It should be noted in passing that 
club committee men are entirely justified 
in placing the holes for tournament play in 
difficult positions, so far as the side and 
back hazards are concerned. The long 
drivers consider themselves ill used if the 
flag is not in the exact center of a half acre 
of putting green; whereas, if it is golf that 
is being played, the delicate and well- 
judged approach ought to be as necessary 
as the screamer off the tee. But remember 
that variety of play is also desirable. To 
compel a jofted approach at every hole 
tends to monotony of play quite as effect- 
ually as the running up to the hole with 
a ‘‘Musselburg iron’’ on an open course. 
The prime essential is to place a premium 
on real iron play. 

Inventive interest, in the past three 
years, has been so closely centered upon 
the improvement of the cored ball that the 
number of golf club patents has sensibly 
decreased. The use of aluminum as a 
material for club heads has had its little 
boom, and the clump form of putter still 
holds a good lead. r. Travis’s fifty-inch 
driver is about the only innovation of note 
this season, and its novelty is more appa- 
rent than real. Clubs of abnormal length 
have been tried time and again in the past, 
and the pendulum is continually oscillat- 
ing between the two extremes. Another 
year and we may all be experimenting 
with slugger clubs as short as a base-ball 
bat. In the long clubs the increased lev- 
erage does bring off a longer ball—that 
is a simple mechanical proposition. But 
if greater accuracy in hitting be also in- 
volved, how shall it profit a man who is 
wild with the ordinary clubs? 

When the rubber-cored ball was first 
brought out it was thought that in time 
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its use might do away with wooden clubs, 
for it goes proportionately farther off iron, 
and there are plenty of players who can 
drive a longer ball with a cleek than with 
a driver. But the real reason is that they 
are not so accurate with a wooden club, 
and are consequently afraid to let them- 
selves out. The class man still gets his 
best results from the orthodox instrument, 
and this is as it should be. A year or so 
ago there was a movement to return to 
the old scarehead type of wooden club, but 
the reaction was too feeble to produce ap- 
preciable results, and the socket driver and 
brassey are still pre-eminent. Finally, the 
ball filled with compressed air instead of 
rubber windings seems to suit a certain 
class of players and is growing in popu- 
larity abroad. It all depends upon the 
style of a man’s stroke whether he can get 
as far or farther with this type of ball; it 
is especially adapted to the heavy hitter. 

It really appears as though golf had 
reached its bearings in this country, and 
we have only to wait for the more general 
elevation of standards in the lay-out of 
courses to see the establishment of a re- 
spectably large class of scratch players. 
Class A men cannot be turned out on Class 
B courses, and it is very doubtful if Mr. 
Travis could ever have done what he has 
without Garden City to try him out. Sev- 
eral years ago the proposition was made 
by some New England golfers to construct 
a so-called classic course, but the move- 
ment never came to anything. The idea 
has been revived by Mr. Charles MacDon- 
ald, and it was announced not long ago 
that the money had been subscribed to lay 
out a course which should not only be per- 
fect in itself, but should contain as many 
reproductions as possible of famous holes 
on Scottish and English links. Certainly 
an interesting proposition, although, as a 
British authority remarks, it will be diffi- 
cult to see how it can be carried out unless 
a combined attack be made some dark 
night on Great Britain’s golfing territory, 
and the coveted hazards and putting 
greens be lifted bodily. Fancy the celes- 
tial wraths of the old-world golfers at being 
thus bereft of the Himalayas, the Redan 
and the Maiden! Seriously, the classic 
course is an admirable idea, and no one 
would be better qualified to work it out 
than Mr. MacDonald. May the required 
$100,000 and the suitable ground be speed- 
ily secured. 

So far as the actual play of 1905 is con- 
cerned there is nothing sensational to re- 
cord, no tour de force that is comparable to 
Mr. Travis’s win of the British Amateur 
event the year before. Perhaps the most 
interesting happening of the season was 
the presence of nine American women in 
the Ladies’ championship of Great Britain, 
the party including Miss Bishop, the then 
holder of the United States title, Miss 
Griscom, champion in 1900, and the Misses 
Curtis and Miss Adams of Boston. From 


the tone of the British golfing press before 
the event it was evident that the American 
invasion was to receive most respectful 
attention; there was even a hint that a 
feminine replica of Mr. Travis’s success of 
Sandwich might be on the cards. 

As it turned out, our representatives ac- 
quitted themselves creditably if not im- 
pressively, Miss Bishop losing a close match 
to Miss Rehorts, and Miss Adams lasting 
until the sixth round. But even if vic- 
tory was not to perch on our banners, it 
is —— to note the opinion of a well- 
known English critic to the effect that the 

lay of the Americans averaged well up. 
‘o quote the exact words: ‘‘Their long 
game can be taught nothing more, but as 
yet they are not steady with their short 
irons or putting.” 

Miss Bishop was generally acknowledged 
to be the strongest of the American con- 
tingent, and Miss Margaret Curtis’s long 
driving attracted comment. Best of all, 
to quote again from an English contempo- 
rary: ‘‘They won golden opinions from 
every one for their splendid grit and sports- 
manlike spirit, accepting defeat as cheerily 
as victory. ‘Real good sorts’ was the 
general verdict.” 

The results of our national competitions 
reveal nothing that calls for special com- 
ment. The Amateur event went for the 
second time to Mr. H. Chandler Egan. 
Mr. Travis was a factor, as always, but his 
game this season has lost the consistency 
of former years, and it was no great sur- 
prise that the ex-champion failed to get 
even a bronze medal. But he may be well 
content to rest on his past laurels. 

Unquestionably Mr. Egan is our pre- 
mier native player, and he is the only col- 
lege golfer who has consistently main- 
re his place in the larger golfing world. 
Wild as he often is off the tee, his wonder- 
ful powers of recovery are always in evi- 
dence, and he seems to need an occasional 
bad or heavy lie to keep him up in the col- 
lar. Dr. Fredericks’ performance in win- 
ning the low score prize deserves a word 
of hearty commendation. 

The Open event was again fought out 
between Willie Anderson and Alexander 
Smith, the former retaining his title by the 
margin of two strokes. The score of the 
winrer was 314, which is eleven strokes 
worse than his card at Glenview last year. 
Mr. Egan did not play, and it is a pity that 
the old-world convention that the Amateur 
Champion of the year should enter the 
Open should not be observed here. It was 
Mr. Travis who first broke through the old 
established custom. As was also the case 
in the British Open, none of the amateurs 
at Myopia came within hailing distance of 
the honors. The score game continues to 
be the strong card of the professional. 
It may be noted that both Anderson and 
Smith were contestants in the British event, 
but their performance did not land them 
in the money. As neither man is a native 
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American born player their showing could 
have but a secondary interest in any event. 
It is somewhat discouraging that after ten 
years of active play no American profes- 
sional has been turned out who can hold 
his own with the imported men. But 
there are some possibilities in view, notably 

oung O'Loughlin of the Plainfield (New 
| oon Country Club. 

Mrs. Stout was confidently picked to 
win the Woman’s Championship, but her 
play was a disappointment all through and 
she lost to Miss Margaret Curtis in the third 
round. After being three down at the 
turn she made the match square on the 
fourteenth green, and seemed likely to 
duplicate her old-time specialty of win- 
ning journey home. But her tee shot on 
the next hole was bunkered, an inexcusable 
foozle, since the trap is barely one hundred 
yards from the tee. Another mess of the 
sixteenth hole followed and her chance was 

one. 

Miss Mackay, who finally won the title, 
is a veteran player and steadiness is the 
feature of her game. She made one score 
below go in the course of the week’s play, 
but she never even approached the bril- 
liancy displayed by Miss Margaret Curtis. 
The latter indeed should have won easily, 
but her old weakness in the short game 
cropped out at the critical moment. Dur- 
ing the tournament Miss Curtis twice made 
the outward journey in 41 and once in 4o. 
Considering the fact that the greens were 
not at all good, such scoring is simply 
remarkable. If she could only acquire a 
consistent quarter game and keep from 
going into the air on the greens she would 
be a champion indeed. On the whole, the 
general average of ferninine golf has risen, 
and the tie at 87 in the: qualifying round 
was very creditable considering the state 
of the greens. It is in the long game that 
the most improvement is noticeable. 

The one important feature in the world 
of golf for 1905 has been the revival in 
Great Britain of foursome play. The four 
green match between Vardon and Taylor 
and Braid and Herd attracted an enor- 
mous deal of interest, and the galleries were 
said to run as high as fifteen thousand 
spectators. The English pair won by a 
large margin, but the interest was never- 
theless maintained to the end, and there is 
every indication that the real foursome is 
again to have its rightful place on the 
golfing calendar. It is to be hoped that 
the fashion may reach our shores by next 
season, even if it results in nothing more 
than the dethronement of the cumbrous 
and tiresome four ball hybrid. The legiti- 
mate foursome is an ancient and most 
honorable variation of the Royal game, 
and it is an exceedingly useful discipline 
for the man who aspires to the scratch 
mark. There are arguments against it 
of course. It is annoying to be put into 


a bunker by your partner, and, as one 
eminent player has remarked, you only 
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get fifty cents on the dollar in playing the 
round. On the other hand, there is a keen 
pleasure to be realized in making up for a 
mistake of your other self, and a crack 
player is sure to find many new and inter- 
esting problems in the negotiation of a 
foursome round. He getsa chance for bril- 
liant recoveries and for the bringing off 
of strokes that might never come in the 
course of his ordinary play, and in the 
overcoming of unexpected difficulties there 
lies a rare and subtle charm. Moreover, 
one’s morale may be infinitely strength- 
ened by participation in an occasional 
foursome. The ethical objection has been 
urged against golf that it is essentially a 
selfish game, and the partnership interest 
is an excellent antidote. To bear with re- 
verses that come not only with one’s own 
failures but on account of another’s short- 
comings is excellent discipline for the soul, 
and may bring forth harvest on other 
fields of endeavor. Defeat is not so bitter 
when it is shared, and any victory is big 
enough to divide. Above all the foursome 
does not clog the green. 

And now a final word. Golf is a good 
game, as we who love it know full well. 
But it has its active annoyances, and the 
chief of these, so far as our own country 
is concerned, is the caddie. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the American 
caddie is the worst in the world; every 
golfer knows what it is to have his day at 
the game literally poisoned by the lazi- 
ness, the ignorance and the insolence of 
the average club carrier. But let us be 
fair to the boys, for it is entirely our own 
fault. For example, in Great Britain a 
player never touches his ball from the be- 
ginning to the end of the round. The 
caddie tees it (and tees it properly), picks 
it out of the cup, cleans it and indeed does 
everything but hit it. When golf began 
in this country our players were too im- 
patient to train the caddies in their appro- 
priate duties; the golfer wanted to do ev- 
erything himself, and he never dreamed of 
enlisting the active interest of the boy in 
his play. The caddie was treated as a mere 
beast of burden, and such he remains to- 
day, an expensive and intolerable nuisance. . 

Now it is perfectly possible to make a 
decent caddie even out of unpromising 
material. It simply depends upon the es- 
tablishment of friendly relations between 
the employer and the employed. Our 
American boys are quicker and sharper- 
witted than their English and Scottish 
cousins, and all they need is training to 
make them the best caddies in the world 
instead of the worst. The man who treats 
his caddie as a human being, who speaks to 
him in a friendly and kindly fashion, who 
makes of him a confidant and a mentor on 
doubtful points of play, is sure to get a 
response more or less promising. The boy 
must be made to feel that he is a partner 
in your business if he is to take a vital in- 
terest in it. 
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This is the theory, but in practice it is 
virtually impossible owing to the rule pre- 
vailing at nearly every club, under which 
the boys are sent out in rotation and the 
player is obliged to accept the caddie as- 
signed to him. It is obviously imprac- 
ticable for a golfer to train thirty or forty 
boys to his requirements, and he soon aban- 
dons the task. The player treats the boy 
as a mere machine and possibly never 
speaks to him except by way of correction; 
the caddie regards his work as a dull ex- 
ercise on the treadmill and consequently 
shirks it as much as he dares. The result 
is mutual dissatisfaction. 

At some clubs an attempt has been made 
to minimize the evil by dividing the boys 
into two divisions: Class A and Class B. 
The Class A caddies are supposed to be 
more efficient and better behaved, and get 
a slightly higher wage in recognition of 
their superior qualities. Promotion and 
degradation follow for cause. 

This plan is only a makeshift, not a rem- 
edy. The boys are still sent out in rota- 
tion, the argument being that to keep a 
full corps on “duty it is necessary to guaran- 
tee an equal amount of employment. As 
a consequent the standard of efficiency 
is fixed by the work of the poorest boy of 
the lot instead of by the best. There is 
still no incentive for individual improve- 
ment. 

Now there is a remedy, and it is offered 
in the hope that some progressive club 
may see fit to give it a fair trial. Let the 
club guarantee to all the boys employed 
a minimum wage for the week—enough to 
secure their regular attendance even if 
there be no play at all. (Indeed, this is 
the custom now in force at most of the 
leading clubs.) Then let the players who 
care to do so be allowed to choose their 
own caddies, paying a small sum for the 
privilege, the extra compensation going to 
the caddie himself. Five cents would be 
enough or, if the premium be fixed at ten 
cents, then the caddie should be expected 
to clean the player’s clubs without further 
charge. To adopt such a plan will cost 
the club nothing, the regular golfers will 
be only too glad to pay a small fee for really 
satisfactory service, and the boys them- 
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selves will have something to work for, a 
definite incentive to make themselves of 
value to the player. Under the laws of 
the game the player and his caddie are 
nominally one entity and they should be 
so in reality. A good caddie! If only 
American golfers knew what the word 
might and “Ww mean! 

The U. S. G. should be congratulated 
upon the fact ht Mr. Ransom H. Thomas 
is to take a second term as president. He 
has made an admirable executive, and it 
was largely through his tactful handling 
of the problem that a growing scandal at 
the Open meeting was finally squelched. 
I refer, of course, to the action of cer- 
tain golf-ball manufacturers in offering pe- 
cuniary inducements to professionals for 
exploiting their goods. The preliminary 
bidding was so spirited that the contest 
threatened to degenerate into a duel be- 
tween the ball and the ball instead of being 
an exhibition of golf playing. It was 
proposed that the U. S. G. A. should bar 
all balls boomed after this fashion, but 
such discrimination would have been nei- 
ther wise nor fair. Mr. Thomas communi- 
cated with the manufacturers, and at his 
suggestion all offers of extra prize money 
were withdrawn and the contest again be- 
came the Open championship. Otherwise 
we might have been treated to such a 
spectacle as was presented at a recent 
tournament in the Metropolitan circuit, 
when a certain manufacturer had the ef- 
frontery to enter as a contestant. He was 
attended by a scorer, a caddy and a negro 
carrying a large suit case filled with balls, 
to be distributed where they would do the 
most good. This sort of thing is trade, 
not sport. 

The selection of Mr. H. Chandler Egan 
as one of the new committee men was an 
excellent move. Mr. Egan’s popularity in 
the west is unbounded, and the fact that he 
is serving in the national organization will 
put a stopper on the plans of certain west- 
ern secessionists who annually threaten the 
establishment of a western golfing empire. 
Nevertheless if the U. S. G. A. is to hold its 
premiership it must be truly national in its 
attitude, and legislate only for the broad 
and general interests of the game. 











MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


HOW TO MAKE A HOT-BED—THE USES OF A GASOLINE 
ENGINE—WHAT THE BOYS CAN DO— 
GARDENING HINTS 


BY EBEN 


THE HOT-BED AND COLD-FRAME 


HE advent of spring sets one thinking 
of gardening operations, and one of 
the first things that can be done along this 
line is the making of the hot-bed, in which 
to grow seedlings to transplant to the gar- 
den as soon as the weather will admit of it. 
While I would not advise any one to de- 
pend on seedlings from the hot-bed for a 
general crop of any vegetable, I would ad- 
vise growing a quantity of each kind adapt- 
ed to hot-bed culture for the purpose of 
obtaining early vegetables. Those who 
would grow vegetables for the market will 
find it very important to get them under 
way early in the season, if they would reap 
the benefit of good prices. 

The location of the hot-bed is an im- 
portant matter. It should be on well- 
drained soil, well sheltered from wind, and 
fully exposed to the sun. It should be 
near the house, for convenience. 

Fresh manure from the horse stable, 
mixed with litter from bedding, is the ma- 
terial most generally made use of to furnish 
the heat needed in the hot-bed. A pile of 
this material is spread on the place selected 
for the hot-bed, covering an area somewhat 
larger than the hot-bed itself is intended to 
be. It is thrown on the ground in layers 
of a few inches in depth. Each layer is 
trod down firmly before another is added. 
The pile should be finished off by rounding 
it over. Leave it in this condition for a 
few days, until fermentation sets in. This 
can be told by a warm moisture which will 
be seen rising from it. It should then be 
forked over, shaking out the long straw as 
this is done, and making another heap of 
it, as at first. In two or three days it will 
again give evidence of further heating. 
After this, it is in condition for final dis- 
position in the bed. As the manure is now 
thrown into shape, it should be packed 
down well, making it as uniformly compact 
as possible. There should be about two 
and a half feet of this material. 

It is now ready for the frame. This 
should be put in place and covered with a 
sash. Bank up well outside the frame with 
the manure. Allow the sash to remain in 
place until strong heat is generated. When 
this begins to decrease, and the ther- 
mometer does not register more than 85° 
or 90°, cover the manure inside the frame 
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with about six inches of fine rich soil. 
worked until it is in the mellowest possible 
condition. The bed is now ready for use. 

The making of a hot-bed frame is a sim- 
ple piece of carpentering. At the back, it 
should be about eighteen inches high. 
There should be a slope of about six inches 
toward the sun, making the front twelve 
inches deep. The ends should be made to 
fit the slope it is desired to give the sash, 
and the back and front boards should be 
beveled in such a manner that the sash will 
hug closely and fit snugly. Care should be 
taken in putting this frame together, for poor 
joints and ill-fitting sash will allow the heat 
to escape more-rapidly than it is generated. 

If more than one sash is used to each 
frame, bearings should be placed across it, 
from front to back, for the sections of sash 
to rest on, where they meet. If large sashes 
are used, they will ‘be found quite heavy, 
and the frame and its bearings should be 
substantially made or there may be a col- 
lapse at a time when such a happening 
would be disastrous in the extreme. It pays 
to do a good job while you are about it. 

A cold-frame is almost as important as a 
hot-bed. The two should go together. It 
is simply a frame of boards constructed 
like the frame of the hot-bed, set over a 
bed of rich soil. Into this seedlings from 
the hot-bed are transplanted. The frame 
should be fitted with a covering or sash, 
which will be found most convenient if 
hinged at the back. These sashes should 
be lifted on all pleasant days, thus giving 
the plants beneath the benefit of fresh air. 
At night, and on cold days, they should be 
closed to retain the necessary degree of 
warmth. But they should be opened in 
the morning before the heat of the sun be- 
comes too intense for the young plants, by 
concentration on the glass. 

It should be kept in mind that the tem- 
perature ought torange between 60° and 65°, 
if one would grow strong and healthy plants. 

In the north, the first of March is quite 
early enough to start a hot-bed for forcing 
early vegetables, and a month later to start 
the plants intended for garden use. It is 
not. advisable to have these plants remain 
in either hot-bed or cold-frame so long that 
they become weakened by too long-con- 
tinued heat. The only way to prevent this is 
by the proper admission of fresh air and the 
regulation of the temperature as advised. 
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Radishes can be grown to perfection in 
hot-beds, and will be the first vegetable to 
mature. Lettuce will follow closely after. 
Tomatoes can be grown to good-sized 
plants by the time it would be safe to plant 
the seed in the garden beds. Cabbages, 
cucumbers—in fact, most of the vegetables 
which we like to enjoy as early in the sea- 
son as possible—can be started to excellent 
advantage in the hot-bed and ripened off 
for out-door planting in the cold-frame. 
No country home can afford to be without 
them. 





THE GASOLINE ENGINE 

This is a good season of the year in which 
to prepare fence posts for putting up. Cut 
them to the right length, and dip that part 
of them which is to go into the ground in 
hot coal-tar. This is an excellent preserv- 
ative of timber. 

Every country home ought to have its 
gasoline engine, if there is wood to saw, 
corn to shell, teed to cut, or any other work 
to do that calls for power of this kind. A 
portable one will be found most useful. 
Gasoline engines, as now made, are thor- 
oughly reliable, easily managed, and per- 
fectly safe, if proper precautions are used; 
superior, in fact, in all ways to any engine 
operated by steam, as they are more eco- 
nomical in fuel, and require far less atten- 
tion. They are time-savers, as well as 
labor-savers, as they are ready to start at 
a moment’s notice, and will continue to run 
as long as you want them to if kept sup- 
plied with gasoline, thus making it possible 
to dispense with the service of a man in 
firing and operating, as would be necessary 
if a steam-engine were used. 

The uses to which such an engine can 
be put on the farm are many, at the start, 
and new uses will be found for them, as one 
becomes familiar with their possibilities as 
labor-savers. 

What the gasoline engine is to farm work 
in general, the cream-separator will be 
found to the dairy. Those who keep cows 
from which butter for the market is made 
cannot afford to be without one, if they 
would secure the best results with the 
smallest amount of labor. Old-fashioned 
methods of butter making are giving way 
to a new order of things, in which the em- 
ployment of scientific methods yields re- 
sults so far superior to the old that the 
entire process seems revolutionized. The 
up-to-date dairy must have its separator, 
and the progressive dairyman runs his 
separator by a gasoline engine. 

Every man who operates a dairy for 
profit ought to have facilities for testin 
the milk of his cows. Some cows that teak 
well are comparatively worthless as milk- 
ers, while some whose looks are against 
them often prove to be great producers of 
very rich milk. To determine the value 
of each cow, from the standpoint of the 
dairy, her milk should be tested carefully. 
Such a test the Babcock machine is capable 
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of giving with extreme accuracy. By it 
you have the means of determining which 
cows are worth keeping if butter is what 
you are after. 


KEEPING BEES 


Bee-keeping can be made a source of 

rofit in the country home, if one goes at 
it in the right way. Procure a book on the 
subject by some one who has had that ex- 
perience which enables him to speak with 
authority, and study it well before begin- 
ning business. 

But if you are anxious to begin at once, 
get your book and your bees at the same 
time, and endeavor to put the theories of 
the bee-keeper author into practice as you 
go along. This you can do without much 
trouble. If any points seem knotty to you, 
you can no doubt find some apiarian in 
your vicinity who can help you out of your 
difficulty. There is really nothing con- 
nected with bee-keeping that any one who 
is serious about it cannot learn readily. 
And it is fascinating work, when one gets 
over the fear of being stung, as he soon will 
when he learns how to handle the busy 
little things without making them angry. 
Honey is as healthful as delicious, and the 
country home that is not well supplied 
with it is not living up to its privileges. 
Fresh comb-honey always sells well, at a 
good price, and a small colony of bees can 
be made a source of profit with very little 
trouble, and not a great deal of expense. 
Get a swarm of bees this spring and learn 
how to take care of them. You'll find 
there’s money in them. 


WORK FOR THE BOY 


There are many ways in which the boys 
who live in the country can make money, 
if they caretodoso. Bee-keeping, poultry- 
growing, vegetable-raising, taking milk and 
butter to market—all these present good 
opportunities for the rural young American 
to show what his business mettle is. 

The man who owns a piece of land and a 
family of boys should see to it that the two 
gt intimately acquainted with each other. 

t is a comparatively easy matter to get a 
boy interested in some of the various phases 
of country life if one is willing to begin at 
the a-b-c’s of the matter, and lead the lad 
along until he begins to understand the 
thousand and one things that appeal to the 
person who gets in touch with nature. By 
a process of steady evolution, directed by 
the parent, a boy grows into a man of busi- 
ness, and has got a start in life before he 
knows it, and without knowing how or 
when he got it. 


FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 


Now is the time to bring up the fuchsias, 
the hydrangeas, the chrysanthemums, and 
any other similar plants which were sent 
into cold-storage in the cellar in fall, and 
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et them started on another season’s work. 

ive the soil in the pots a good soaking, 
and place the plants in the light, but do 
not subject them to much heat. Heat, at 
this period, would encourage a rapid growth 
which would be weak and undesirable. 

Do not prune hydrangeas in spring, as 
their flower buds were formed last season, 
and spring pruning would destroy the early 
crop of bloom. 

If you want chrysanthemums next fall, 
start new plants now. Very soon after the 
old plants are brought from the cellar, 
sprouts will appear all over the surface of 
the soil. When these are about two inches 
tall, cut them away from the old plants in 
such a manner that each has a bit of root 
attached. Put these into small pots of 
rich soil. Keep them well watered, but do 
not give much heat or they will make a 
spindling growth. Be on the lookout for 
aphides. If any are discovered, make an in- 
fusion of the ordinary ivory soap of house- 
hold use, and spray the plants well with it. 
This is important, as the insects will seri- 
ously injure the young plants at this stage 
of their existence. To make the soap in- 
fusion, shave half a five-cent cake finely, 
pour water over it, and put it in a warm 
place until it becomes liquid. Then add to 
it five or six quarts of water, and apply. 

Gloxinias and tuberous begonias should 
be started into growth now. It the tubers 
were kept in pots over winter, shake them 
out of the old soil and spread them out on 
a piece of old carpet or moss, which should 
be kept warm and moist, and leave them 
there until they sprout. As soon as sprouts 
appear put them into pots of rich loam. 

A few roots of dahlias can be potted and 
started into growth now, if you want some 
very early flowers. But the bulk of them 
I would hold in reserve for warm weather 
planting in the garden. Do not break 
apart those you start now, but pot the en- 
tire bunch of roots. When the time comes 
to put the plants out, each root that has a 
sprout attached can be broken off and made 
an independent plant of. 

Look over the cannas, caladiums, glad- 
ioli, and other tuberous plants stored in 
the cellar, to make sure of their condition. 
Some of them may have felt the quickening 
impulses of spring, and begun to grow. If 
so, put these roots into a darker and cooler 
place to keep them dormant as long as pos- 
sible. If any show indications of disease 
remove them, or they will be likely to in- 
fect the sound ones. 

Have you selected your seeds yet? If 
not, it is high time to do so. It is a com- 

aratively easy matter to select the seeds 
or the vegetable garden, as the list is not a 
long one, and you are pretty sure to know 
what kinds you want. If you do not, a 
careful study of the catalogues will soon 
enable you to decide as to which varieties 
are best suited to your requirements. Plan 
for a succession of vegetables, so far as 
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possible. This you can arrange for by 
ordering seeds of early, medium and late 
sorts. 

But it is not quite so easy a matter when 
the woman of the house comes to make her 
selection of seeds for the flower garden. 
The catalogues of to-day are such attrac- 
tive things that they bewilder us with an 
embarrassment of riches. The trouble is 
not so much what to choose as what not to 
choose. The average woman knows that 
there is a limit to the time and labor she 
can devote to the garden, and if she is wise 
she will select only as many kinds as she 
feels sure she can care for well. And she 
will give still further proof of her wisdom 
by selecting such sorts as she knows will 
give good results with the smallest amount 
of care—old ‘‘stand-bys,”’ like phlox, 
petunia, sweet pea, nasturtium, marigold, 
snapdragon, balsam, portulaca, celosia, 
centaurea, mirabilis, aster, stock, sweet 
alyssum, calliopsis, and mignonette—all 
old and all good—all worthy a place in any 
garden, and none of them kinds which need 
coaxing and coddling. They bloom early, 

rofusely and continuously, and all are 
eautiful. 

If you want beds of any particular color 
it will be necessary for you to order seed in 
which each color is by itself. ‘‘Mixed’’ 
seeds will give you just as fine flowers, per- 
haps, but you will have a little of every- 
thing from it, and consequently cannot 
carry out any particular color scheme satis- 
factorily. 

If you want some pleasing tropical effects 
get a package of ricinus seed, and some am- 
aranthus. The ricinus grows to a height 
of seven or eight feet, and has immense 
foliage of a rich coppery bronze. The am- 
aranthus grows to a height of three or 
four feet, and has foliage and flowers of 
a dull Indian red, which has a wonderfully 
rich effect when seen under the sunshine of 
a summer day in combination with the 
metallic colors of the ricinus. Plant the 
latter in the center and surround it with 
amaranthus. If you want to add to the 
richness of the color scheme, surround the 
amaranthus with calliopsis, with its rich 
golden-yellow and brown flowers. 

If any of the boys on the place—the 
girls, too, for that matter—show a liking 

r gardening, give them a piece of ground 
and some seeds, and encourage them to 
have a garden of theirown. They will get 
a great deal of pleasure out of the work. 
Every day they will be learning something 
that may be of great benefit to them in 
later life. If the boy grows a few vege- 
tables for sale this year, next year he will 
no doubt be anxious to grow more, and the 
first you know you will have an enthusi- 
astic young gardener in the family. Ene 


courage the young folks of the family to 
make themselves useful and self-supporting 
by learning how to do something, and do- 
ing it well. 











HOW TO FEED YOUR HORSE 


BY F. M. WARE 


ERHAPS it may seem odd, but the 
most important item in the welfare 
of the horse, his digestion and his general 
condition, is not food at all, but the pro- 
vision of a plentiful supply of good fresh 
water, either always at oul in the stall, 
or frequently offered during the day, and 
as late at night as the man in charge can 
be induced to do it. No horse is given 
water half often enough; no horse will 
drink enough to injute himself at any 
time, unless his stomach is terribly over- 
loaded with dry and bulky food; no horse 
can do well, assimilate his food properly, 
thrive in condition as he should, or per- 
form all the work of which he is capable, 
unless he is a deep and consistent drinker; 
no food, be it the best in the world, and 
most solicitously combined and fed, will 
ever nourish, or properly fatten, or con- 
dition any horse (or other animal) which 
does not or cannot drink copiously, early, 
late and often. Therefore this detail de- 
mands our consistent and persistent at- 
tention, and regarding it we shall do well 
to finally and totally disregard the maxims 
of grooms and friends who are enslaved 
by the hide-bound and idiotic traditions 
so usual, and who withhold water from 
parched and suffering animals in the stupid 
belief that there is something about cool 
water which is, after work, or before meals, 
most disastrous in its effects. 

Has any one ever seen any injury in- 
flicted upon a horse by giving him ail the 
water he wants at any time, except pos- 
sibly after heavy feeding? ‘‘Yes,’’ you 
will say, ‘‘I have heard of many such in- 
stances.”” Perhaps— but have you per- 
sonally ever known of one? Any harm 
arising from this act, even when the horse 
was heated, providing only that his cir- 
culation and respiration were normal at 
the time, and the water no colder than 
the surrounding atmosphere? Why should 
you drink, even copiously, of ice water 
(perhaps) after violent exercise, and re- 
fuse the steed, which has possibly just 
carried you far and fast, a full supply of 
the fluid he craves even more ardently 
than yourself? In what respect does your 
own internal economy differ from his, that 
what is grateful to you must be fatal or 
injurious to him? Nonsense! Let him 
drink every time he has the chance, in- 
doors or out, and all he wants; nor will he 
if treated in this common-sense way, ever 
take enough at any time to do him harm. 
Of course if he has been kept on short 
allowance, and you then ride or drive him 
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hard and far, and suddenly remember to 
give him ‘‘all he wants,’”’ the three buck- 
ets he may then dispose of will not be for 
his best interests, naturally. We must be 
consistent in all such things, and know 
that our orders are obeyed in the stable, 
that we may plan accordingly when out. 
Water should be before horses at all times 
when indoors, and at least no meal should 
ever be offered and no night-lights ever 
turned out until every animal has had his 
chance at as many brimming buckets as he 
will take. The shy drinker may be tempt- 
ed by many artifices, like mixing a little 
molasses, or salt, or oatmeal, or flaxseed 
jelly, or bran, etc., etc., with the water, 
and constantly varying the flavor. Horses 
may even have all they want right ajter 
feeding, provided they have not been de- 
prived of water for some time previous. 
Many shy drinkers, like shy feeders, who 
are generally nervous, take all nourishment 
best at night when it is dark and quiet, 
and morning finds the manger and bucket 
empty which, it had seemed by day, when 
replenished, almost nauseated them. 

The horse has a very small stomach, 
and voluminous intestines; he naturally 
eats ‘‘little and often’’—any horse grazing 
will prove you that. We feed him fairly 
often through the day, but what about the 
long, long hours of the night? Horses are 
very light sleepers—did any one ever see 
a horse asleep?—but ready to eat a bit at 
almost any time, yet never get the chance, 
from about 7:30 P.M. to 6 a.M., or perhaps 
a bit later.- We feed usually thrice daily— 
at 6, 12 and 6—but better far if we could 
manage four feeds—as 6, 11, 2 and 7—or 
even could another repast be offered at 
Io P.M., making five meals in all. No 
greater quantity of food would be given, 
but better far the results from rather poor 
provender given at four or five feeds, 
regular to the minute, than the usual three, 
the mid-day meal more or less haphazard. 
Fashionable lunch hours, etc., play havoc 
with stable routine, and the horses, fed 
at 6 A.M., may not get in and be ready to 
feed before 1 or even 2 p.M.—their break- 
fast, of course, including only the grain 
feed, and no hay, which properly is given 
at night-time only, save in the case of 
draught horses at. slow work, which need 
a handful of hay at the two first meals to 
furnish bulk in the stomach. Oats and 
other grains take about two hours to thor- 
oughly digest; hay, etc., about three hours. 

hay, in a way it is the equine staff of 
life. We are disposed to attach far too 
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much importance to that made of timothy. 
This coarse and woody material has a 
rather special value in the case of race 
horses, trotters and hunters, etc., in train- 
ing, in that its coarse quality allows the 
gastric juice to thoroughly permeate and 
mix with the grain with which such horses 
are heavily fed. The old fashion—not so 
very old, either—used to be to draw all hay 
for these horses through the hands, thus 
stripping off most of the leaves, at the same 
time carefully culling out all clover, weeds, 
etc. Nowadays, however, we have realized 
that there is no danger of any horse eating 
too much (save in the very rare case of some 
very robust ‘‘doer’’), and all the hay is given 
that the subjects can be coaxed to devour. 
Clover-mixed hay is achieving the recog- 
nition it long has merited, and already 
the ‘‘fancy” grade is bringing top-market 
rates in all the eastern cities. Hays of 
many grades are just as useful as the best 
when properly treated, and the finer sorts 
are worth much more, pound for pound, 
than the coarse. Pure clover-hay has ev- 
ery advantage for horses laid by, or on 
slow work, or as an occasional feed for 
any horse, and no tribute is ever paid to 
its worth or advantages in growing and 
developing those grand thoroughbred year- 
lings and race horses which we annually 
admire as products of ‘‘Kentucky blue- 
grass’’—the truth being that this variety 
forms only a portion of the forage upon 
which the animals graze for six months 
every year during their colthood, while 
the stable lofts and mows are full to 
bursting with pure clover hay provided 
for their consumption during the balance 
of the year, when their growth is natu- 
rally slowest. Oats cut in the milk make 
a provender that has no superior. Corn 
blades, nicely cured, are excellent eating, 
and most nutritious. Alfalfa has many 
merits, but is not yet obtainable on the 
market in any quantity. The various 
straws have some nourishment, especially 
that from oats and wheat. Rye is woody, 
and barley (rarely seen) is full of beards 
which endanger eyes and make sore 
mouths. 

All hay should be moistened to lay any 
dust that is in it, and be well shaken up 
beforehand. To. the poorer qualities mo- 
lasses diluted with water, weak brine, etc., 
will add relish by varying flavor. The 
cheapest molasses or sugar refuse that is 
indicated may be bought very cheaply, 
and, when diluted first with a little warm 
water, mixed in the sprinkler with the 
colder fluid. A pint toa horse thus given 
is most appetizing, inexpensive and mildly 
cathartic. 

Oats are a horse food as staple as hay, 
and both are too monotonously and per- 
sistently fed (toujours perdrix) for the best 
equine welfare. Heavy white oats are 
most costly, and for horses in training, 
cannot come too clean, weighty and hand- 
some. For others, however, the lighter 
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kinds, especially in summer, do equally 
as well, and even the black oats have more 
nourishment in them than their price in- 
dicates, for fashion and prejudice are strong 
factors in the feed market. Even in win- 
ter, if weather is not exceptionally severe, 
the addition of a few ears of corn, or some 
cracked corn, to the feed once a day or so 
will have more effect than the heavy and 
expensive oats which we needlessly pur- 
chase. Rare bargains in all the feeds may 
be constantly picked up, if an owner will 
take the trouble, and will not run off 
with the idea that what the demand calls 
choicest must necessarily be best. Corn 
has always its value as a partial feed in 
winter, never in summer, and is always 
best from the ear (obtainable in any mar- 
ket), rather than shelled or cracked, as 
being cleaner, and more sure of thorough 
chewing. Barley and rye have almost no 
place as horse feeds. Bran (coarse) is al- 
ways indicated, and should be mixed with 
every dry feed (a quart or so); while always 
once a week, and oftener if the individual 
case demands it, a big, warm, well-steamed, 
fragrant bran-mash, combined with a gill 
to a pint of flaxseed jelly and a pint to 
a quart of molasses, will make your horses 
‘“‘rise up and call you blessed’’—and, 
properly prepared, smell good enough for 
human consumption. It may be men- 
tioned here that many ‘‘shy’’ feeders will 
eat ear corn when nothing else will tempt 
them, as nowadays most of our horses are 
from the West, and until their migration 
Orientward, corn on the ear formed the 
only grain food of which they were cog- 
nizant. 

While cooking may not add much to the 
value of grains in a nourishing way, it 
profitably utilizes many unconsidered tri- 
fles in the line of slightly damaged grain, 
or that of light berry, combined with bran, 
middlings, meal, etc. (Corn-meal, by the 
way, should never be fed to the horse at 
all unless combined with cut feed—hay or 
straw—and moistened.) Most savory com- 
pounds can be arranged, and horse-keep 
greatly reduced in expense, by the instal- 
lation of one of the cheap boilers or cookers, 
or the same result approached by pouring 
boiling water over the material, and letting 
it steam under cover for some hours. All 
sorts of grains find a place here, and for 
another item we may often cheaply secure 
all the stale bread, cake, pies, etc., from 
adjacent bakeries at a very small figure, 
and excellent provender it all makes. The 
writer has bought hundreds of barrels of 
it (sugar barrels, holding three bushels), 
and twenty-five cents was the usual figure 
per barrel. A thriving milkman is in mind, 
who keeps his horse—and a fat, contented 
gee-gee he is—solely on the skim milk he 


can’t sell, and the stale stuff from a pie and 
sandwich counter his wife runs—throwing 
in an odd apple, banana, etc., for dessert 
—all waste materials, yet saving him prob- 
ably $150 per year in horse-feed. Such 
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economies may not appear worth while to 
the opulent, or the well-to-do, but these 
papers are written primarily for the peo- 
ple who have never kept a horse, or who 
feel that they may afford that luxury by 
practicing various forms of self-denial; or 
who, easily able, are deterred through the 
idea that there is something complicated, or 
over extravagant in the undertaking, not 
at all realizing what an inexpensive pleas- 
ure it may easily be made. Any one can 
easily feed a horse, so far as the ‘“‘wear and 
tear” of his teeth goes, for one dollar per 
week per year, and even less, and keep him 
always in fine fettle; while if his aspirations 
do not outstrip the modest pony, or small 
cob, he may better this by another twenty- 
five cents. 

So far as special feeds, condiments, etc., 
go, there are many useful and simple prep- 
arations. Cut feed is often recommended, 
and this—i.c., hay or straw run through 
a cutter, and mixed with oatmeal, corn- 
meal, bran, middlings, molasses, etc., etc., 
in varying combinations—is a useful feed, 
but has a tendency—a certainty with 
greedy feeders—to sour on the stomach. 
To prevent this, keep a pail with a mixture 
of equal parts bicarbonate of soda, gentian, 
and powdered ginger in it, and teed a 
tablespoonful in feed two or three times 
per week. Cut feed is best if mixed with 
hot water, covered, and left to steam— 
enough being mixed (except in very hot 
weather) for the day’s feeding. Hay tea 
is a valuable food-drink, and is made by 
cutting up four or five pounds of hay, 
covering it with boiling water, letting it 
draw well, straining, and filling with cool 
water. With this may be mixed a- half 
pint or pint of flaxseed jelly, or molasses, 
or a little salt, or any spare milk. This 
is very nourishing, may be made very fat- 
tening, and is a most valuable drink—or, 
in cases of sickness, weakness, etc., may 
be poured down the throat, if needful, 
with a bottle. Flaxseed jelly is made by 
pouring boiling water upon whole flax- 
seed, and letting it ‘‘jell.”” Horses love 
this fragrant emulsion, and it is most val- 
uable—nor does linseed meal or ‘‘cake”’ 
at all take its place, since modern processes 
of handling the flaxseed extract most of 
the oil from the by-product. Bran mash 
requires about four quarts bran, boiling 
water to scald thoroughly (and no more) 
and flaxseed jelly, or other flavoring helps. 
It should always be allowed to steam he 
two hours or more under close cover. 
Milk is a most valuable drink-food, and 
any horse will take it. Sugar—the cheap- 
est brown—is sometimes preferred to mo- 
lasses. Carrots have a beneficial effect, 
a few at a time, and turnips, cow-beets, 
sugar-beets, apples, and most refuse fruits 
may all be used to advantage. As much, 
almost, depends upon flavor as upon tex- 
ture and quality, yet our poor horses are 
allowed little variety. Grass should al- 
ways be given in season, and grazed direct 


from the ground if possible. If cut and 
fed in stall, it must be given rather wilted, 
and in small quantities, or colic may ensue. 
A whole sod given in the stall once a week, 
will be gnawed and eaten, roots, earth and 
all, is highly relished, and is most valuable 
to sweeten the stomach. 

Bedding may be of many materials, and 
prove satisfactory, soft and warm. Of the 
straws, rye is very costly, tangles badly 
if long, and makes a lumpy bed, while 
its very expense is likely to make a care- 
ful man use it too sparingly, and keep 
it too long. Oat or wheat straw—or the 
rice straw which may sometimes be had 
—is cheap, short, soft, rather full of 
chaff sometimes, and does not look quite 
as well in stable as rye. Sawdust, peat- 
moss, shavings, dry tan-bark, beach-sand, 
etc., all answer a good purpose, but should 
not remain too long without renewing. 
A deep, dry bed is due every hard-working 
horse, and mighty few of them get it. If 
straw is used, don’t allow the bedding to 
be, during the daytime, thrown forward in 
a heap under the poor creature’s nose. 

To fatten a horse, one that is thin, hide- 
bound and generally out of condition, we 
must first ‘‘mash’’ him well in his feed for 
two days; then give a ball of five or six 
drachms aloes; follow this in twelve hours 
with a pint of raw linseed oil; see that his 
teeth are not sharp, and have them treated 
if they are; follow in two days with another 
pint of oil; see that he is kept warm and 
out of any draughts during this period, and 
take the chill off all his water. For the 
next two days feed him bran mash of 
three quarts bran, one quart oats at each 
feed, and a little hay only at night—keep 
on about half rations for the two days. 
Next day lessen the bran by a quart, and 
increase the oats, and double the small hay 
allowance. From this time on for thirty 
to sixty days give him at each feed (for 
the first two meals) two quarts oats, two 
quarts bran, about four quarts cut hay, 
all moistened. You want to distend his 
stomach, and get it working to its full 
digestive capacity. At noon, throw him 
a carrot, or a sugar-beet with his feed. The 
warm feed comes at night, and on this 
much dependence is placed, and in warm 
weather it should be left out about every 
third day, and a feed like the other given. 
This warm feed is: Four quarts bruised 
oats, or coarse oatmeal, three quarts bran, 
three quarts cut hay, one pint flaxseed 
jelly (begin with a little less), two sugar 
beets or four carrots. Boil the roots until 
soft, mash them, and mix the whole to- 
gether, with boiling water, letting it stand, 
well covered, for an hour. Get him grad- 
ually up to this amount, taking about ten 
days to doit. If he is feeding strong, you 
may in two weeks give him this feed at 
morning as well as night. Occasionally 
give this morning feed uncooked, and after 
two weeks throw two or three ears of corn 
or a few carrots to him if he has eaten his 
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dinner clean. Always promptly clear out 
every bit of food from the manger when it 
has been before him for about forty minutes, 
or when he seems to begin to hesitate over 
it. Try him with various kinds of hay—he 
will probably prefer clover—and give him 
the kind he likes best. Drinks of hay tea 
made as described will greatly assist, and 
may be given at about Io a.M. and 9g P.M. 
Milk is better yet, and should be well 
heated, even to, “but not beyond, the boil- 
ing point. Mix four quarts of this with 
one pint flaxseed jelly, and two quarts 
oatmeal, or crushed oats, and stir until 
cool; give at the same hours. This drink 
may be begun when the subject is put on 
full feed, but only half quantity should 
then be given. The effect, especially on 
colts and young horses, is wonderful. Slow 
exercise must be given, but only just 
enough to promote digestion, and not to 
waste tissue. Horses forced on this moist 
feed will not drink so much water as when 
worked and fed dry food, and must be 
kept well protected. Thirty to sixty days 
will, with good care, make a horse over so 
far as flesh and outward appearance go. 
Of course thorough grooming is not to be 
neglected any more during this period 
than at other times, and this process has 
much to do with securing perfect bodil 
condition. Properly done it is a thorough 
massage of body, legs, muscles and tendons. 
All sorts of artifices must be employed 
to induce ‘‘shy’’ feeders to eat, and such 
horses are always a fascinating study. 
What will tempt one will by no means 
attract all, either in the way of flavors, 
quantity, quality, or mode of offering. 
Most high-bred animals are very ‘‘finicky.”’ 
Some eat only at night; some prefer their 
grain hidden about the box, a little in a 
place, under the straw where they may 
search for it and fancy they steal it; oth- 
ers must be hand-fed; others only feed 
heartily from the manger of another whom 
they jealously fancy they are robbing; like 
the nursery rhyme, ‘‘some like it hot and 
some like it cold’—some prefer it dry, 
others fancy it moist—and ours the duty 
and pleasure to discover and to humor 
these freaks of taste if we would achieve 
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best results. Perfect quiet ‘should prevail 
in every stable at feeding time, and blest 
is that establishment which can, by some 
means, darken its stalls during the day, at 
and for some time after the feeding hour. 

The greedy horse demands some care 
that he does not overgorge himself, and 
this he is more likely to do with hay and 
bedding than with grain. Such an animal 
should never stand on straw, but on other 
bedding materials, that his allowance of 

“‘roughage”” may be exactly measured out 
to him. By various devices his grain ap- 
petite may be kept in check, the simplest 
being to keep two or more fair-sized stones 
in his manger, from amidst which he must 
slowly glean his provender. For him, as 
for the dainty beast, ‘‘little and often’’ is 
the safest method to pursue. 

Salt should always, like water, be at 
hand in the stall that the occupant may 
help himself—he will never take too much. 
An occasional handful of Glauber’s salts is 
much relished, and very wholesome, as is 
an infrequent tablespoonful of wood ashes 
or charcoal. 

Certain drugs and vegetable tonics are 
extremely useful in building up condition, 
but they are. all dangerous in the hands of 
an amateur or a stable man, and should be: 
under proper veterinary super- 
vision. ny horse worth keeping is worth 
paying doctors’ bills on, and the drug 
_— is a dangerous magazine for the in- 


ert. 

oo and hay should never be purchased 
in large quantities where only a few horses 
are to be fed. They will heat, become 
tainted and defiled in various ways, and be 
badly relished in consequence. There is 
a feed man round every corner, and no 
material should remain in one’s stable over 
two or three weeks, however cheaply it 
may in quantity be bought. 

Feeding stock of any kind is a most 
attractive study to those who fancy the 
particular variety they keep; and where 
the horse is the creature at issue, one’s 
self-interest if not one’s humanity should 
prompt him to see that even as his proper- 
ty is warmly housed, so is it plentifully, 
wisely and economically fed. 











ROD AND GUN 


HOW TO BUY A GOOD 
ROD 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


ATCH the rustic fisherman when he 
chooses, cuts and trims the alder 
rod—or shall we call it vulgar ‘‘pole’”’ ?— 
that is to serve him and often serves him 
well in a day’s sport, when his knowledge 
of places goes so far to offset angling skill. 
If he knows his business—and he gener- 
ally does—you shall find that he seeks the 
thick underbrush where the alders, climbing 
toward the sunlight, taper gently, grow high 
and have dropped their lower branches. 
He discards any trunk that has a flaw in 
the bark, seeks the straightest stem, trims 
the upper branches not too closely, and 
tops the pole where not less than a quarter 
inch in diameter. We smile at this home- 
spun rod of the rural fisher when we com- 
pare it with tapering lancewood, the gleam 
of silvered ferule and reel, and the ornate 
symmetries of split bamboo. Yet if care- 
fully chosen and considered as a simple 
fishing-pole, it is a thing in which nature 
lays down the law to art. Its slant is even. 
Its strength is distributed. It has the 
power without breaking of ‘‘derricking”’ a 
big fish. It has no infirmities of joint or 
ferule; and its elasticity runs from tip to 
butt. Tossed away at the end of a day’s 
fishing on bank or in boat, it nevertheless 
serves to show two or three of the funda- 
mental points of a good rod when one seeks 
it in some emporium of fishcraft under the 
high dollar mark. 

Its prime suggestion—and most impor- 
tant it is—is that from reel to tip the rod, of 
whatever material or weight, must be even 
and gracefulinitscurve. Not all rods that 
‘*hang’’ evenly and seem to have the natu- 
ral curve of beauty are good rods—this for 
reasons presently to be set forth—but the 
reverse holds true almost without qualifica- 
tion, namely, that a rod which lacks the 
even curve is bad and may be discarded 
at first sight. Its curve also should be 
harmonious in every loose position—that 
is to say, should be equal whether the guides 
are held up or down or sidewise. In testing 
the rod, therefore, turn it slowly in the 
hand at the butt, and note whether or not 
the curves are even both singly and collec- 
tively. And, finally, test the curves with 
the rod held and rotated at a point some 
two or three feet from the butt—say at the 
first joint. It is true that we often wonder 
at the enduring quality and strength of an 
old rod which, after considerable use, has 
lost its symmetry of curve. But this is 
due to the evenness of its warp and is a 
dangerous rule to apply when the rod is 





new and the flaw one, not of slow and 
natural shrinkage, but of artificial construc- 
tion. 

The theory of the even-curved rod is 
pretty obvious, yet cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. It rests upon the principle 
of distributed mechanical strength. If one 
may use the figure of speech, in a good rod 
the strain is so evenly distributed that the 
rod is ‘‘kept guessing’’ as to where it shall 
break, fw the guessing goes on for years, 
until, worn out with hard and faithful 
work, it begins to break up rapidly. It is 
the theory of the poetized one-horse shay 
applied to a fishing-rod. 

Jot often is it done, but, before the rod 
is bought, its curves and, to some extent 
at least, its strength, should be tested by 
rigging with reel and line. This is a test 
more searching than any except actual use, 
and sometimes discloses an unlooked-for 
weakness—notably the brief sharpening of 
the bend verging toward a kind of “‘corner’’ 
where, sooner or later, a break is absolutely 
certain to occur. 

Passing on from this matter of curves, we 
reach some of the lesser details of a good rod, 
among which the ferules and their mount- 
ing are of high meaning. At least nine 
times out of ten when a rod breaks it parts 
at the edge of one of the ferules—and not 
seldom the ferule itself bends and supplies 
the deadly corner for a future—and early 
—trupture. Indeed, one may count it a 
genera, truism that the quality, the mount- 
ing and the fit of the ferules index, as does 
nothing else, the good or bad workman- 
ship on a rod. Note carefully, then, the 
open end of a ferule and see that the metal 
—whether brass or German silver—is both 
thick and firm. A hard pinch between 
thumb and forefinger will often demon- 
strate strength or weakness. Next see 
that the ferule is nicely fitted to the wood 
and carries the overlapping shoulder which 
does away with any cutting. By the way, 
why has the short additional ferule pro- 
tecting the joint been so often discarded 
in the modern rod? The best general rod 
that the writer ever owned, lasting through 
many years of hard fishing, owed its lon- 
gevity to that ‘‘double ferule’’ device which 
it is so hard to find nowadays, although it 
is an inexpensive addition. 

Another old-fashioned device, the dowel 
joint, is also drifting into disuse and has 
been largely supplanted by the simple in- 
sertion joint. Many words have been 
written and spoken on the relative merits 
of the two. The writer’s prejudices run 

retty strongly in favor of the old dowel, 
Put the difficulty must be conceded of find- 
ing itin perfection, as well as the fact that 
when broken the dowel joint cannot be 
repaired satisfactorily short of a regular 
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shop. Practically, in buying a rod now- 
adays we must accept the simple insertion 
joint. But in doing so look well to the 
depth of the insertion, which should be at 
least two inches; see that the inserted 
ferule strikes bottom, slips readily yet with 
close fit, and ‘‘pops” sharply at the with- 
drawal. As to the reel ferules, which have 
little or nothing to do with the strength of 
the rod, the only suggestion here is in favor 
of a sliding ferule above the reel—thus 
adding the force of gravity to that of fric- 
tion and grasp. 

The place of the reel—near the end of the 
butt or, say, a foot higher—is a matter 
purely for the angler’s taste. The former 
balances the rod better. and adds to its 
‘‘whip”’ effect and power; the latter place 
is the better for playing a big fish and is 
somewhat less apt to snarl the line. ’Van- 
tages and drawbacks are about equal. 
Reference here is to the general rod. On 
the fly rod the low-set reel is the rule. 

Many words could be penned on the 
relative value of woods in rod-making. 
For a general rod I like green-heart best, 
and that wood has special merit in resisting 
salt water. Next in rank for the general 
rod comes lancewood, though, in a rod of 
from twelve to fourteen ounces, it need not 
be used for the butt, ash of close grain 
serving well for the latter. Split bamboo, 
though very often used in these days for a 
general rod throughout, must be ranked 
last. In selecting the wood for quality 
look very carefully for closeness and even 
fiber of the grain; and in lancewood it has 
generally been the writer’s experience that 
the deep yellow tint spells more toughness, 
elasticity and endurance than the browner 
or lighter shades. These points are of 
special value in choosing the ‘‘tip”’ length. 
The fewer the lengths the better; and but 
for the inconvenience in carriage it would 
be well if every rod were of but two lengths. 
Each joint and ferule means added in- 
firmity, and, heterodox as the statement 
may seem, the well-nigh universal custom 
of reducing the handle length to a mere 
butt—thus increasing the lengths by one 
and the ferules by two—must be regretted. 
As to fly rods, the split bamboo for obvious 
reasons has no equal. It is very unfortu- 
nate for the reputation of the split bamboo 
that, with the ease that lends it polish, and 
ornateness in ferule, winding and super- 
ficial finish, a very poor rod can be made to 
please the untrained eye. Even the ex- 
perienced fly fisher, by the mere look of the 
rod, may find it momentarily hard to dis- 
tinguish between the four or five dollar 
affair that goes to wreck during the first 
month of a season and the thirty dollar 
fly rod that, with care, may last half a life- 
time. Here is where the good name of the 
maker comes in and is well worth its price. 
If buying a split bamboo by the eye, 
whether the rod is fly or general, the test 
credentials are hardness of finish, the close 
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and accurate fitting of the angles, and, 
above all, a sort of ‘‘firmness’’ as well as 
grace of structure, hard to describe, but 
understood after brief experience. 

The steel rods, so much in vogue for 
boat fishing, and the oldest of them not 
dating back much more than two decades, 
have their merits and demerits. Theo- 
retically they should be splendid for cast- 
ing. But in fact, for some obscure reason, 
they have a strange lack of the ‘‘whip”’ 
quality that flings the line far, accurately 
and lightly. This all but disqualifies them 
fortrout. On the other hand, their wonder- 
ful strength and power in bend make them 
—when of good quality—fine rods for boat 
fishing. They tire a four-pound black bass 
in half the time of their rivals in bamboo 
or lancewood, and take up slack with a 
strong automatic action that saves many 
a big fish. Their worst trait is the hidden 
flaw which no eye can detect in the buying, 
and which may part the rod at the first 
day’s fishing. I have a steel rod now six- 
teen years old, tested on hundreds ot big 
bass, and which has broken but once, and 
then by corrosion which a little watch- 
fulness would have cured. On the other 
hand, another steel rod of mine has broken . 
four times within the last eighteen months, 
two tips parting in the same number of 
days and both in striking small fish. But 
if each steel rod carries thus an invisible 
lottery ticket, the price for the risk is not 
high; and the graceful and invariable curve 
which never succumbs to wind, weather 
or exposure —on fresh water —lends the 
steel rod a special charm that partly off- 
sets its considerable infirmities of temper. 

The matter of guides is not so important 
as it seems at first flush. Free play of the 
line is vital for enjoyment of angling, but 
it is a matter pertaining to the line itself 
rather than to its conductors. The few 
words on the subject are to be spoken in 
favor of the sloping tubular guide rather 
than the ring guide; and the guides should 
be ringed to the joint rather than wound— 
not that there is any difference in the ren- 
dering of the line, but the wound guide has 
a persistent habit near the end of a season 
of working loose unless pretty carefully 
watched and repaired. 

The final word but one in buying the new 
rod is the warning as to the value of extra 
tips—not a single shorter tip for boat fish- 
ing, but several extra tips of orthodox type. 
Splicing a tip is a matter of such skill, 
time and rare success as to be practically 
ruled out from the angler’s vocabulary, 
and a run of bad luck in broken tips may 
overtake the wisest and most provident 
fisher. Finally, and last word of all, the 
good rod is, save in rare bargains, a thing 
of price, while by far the cheapest in the 
long run. Not often does a general rod of 


wood, at once graceful and fairly enduring, 
fall below ten dollars, nor its ‘‘fly’’ brother 
in split bamboo below twice the sum. It 
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is another case where the slow work of the 
hand leaves the swifter work of the ma- 
chine far behind in ultimate values. 


BEST FLIES FOR BROOK 
TROUT 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


HAVE stated elsewhere that only ten 

per cent. of trout fishermen use the fly. 
This condition should be changed. The 
majority should be fly fishermen, and the 
only way to make a change is to appeal to 
anglers and get them to make an Short to 
learn the art of casting; or even a simple 
trial of floating the fly down the rapid 
mountain brooks. Fly fishing is cleanly, 
humane, fair play for the fish and a fine 
art to the fisherman. So I ask my brother 
anglers after reading this short article to 
drop the worm and get an outfit right 
away. It needs only two or three six-foot 
leaders and a couple of dozen flies, and you 
may take my word for it you will very 
rarely use a worm again. Indeed you will 
look down on the worm plugger as an in- 
ferior artist thereafter, and wonder why 
the worm gave you pleasure in your sport. 

There are many different places to catch 
brook trout, from Lake Edward and the 
Nepigon to the lakes of Maine and the 
Adirondacks, and from the large rivers to 
the small mountain brooks. For all these, 
my selection of flies, both as to size and 
color, will be found equally suitable. I 
have caught a four-pound trout on the 
same fly that hooked a three-inch chub, 
and for all times, as well as all places, 
the small or reasonable-sized fly will more 
often ‘‘rise’’ good fish. Sometimes ex- 
ceptions to the rule happen. One instance 
came to my notice last year. I was fishing 
in the Beaverkill for bass, during August, 
when a splendid bass leaped and got away. 
Recasting as quickly as possible, the fly 
was taken, and I landed in rapid succession 
three handsome brook trout from the same 
pool as I had hooked the bass. Yet I was 
using bass flies three times as large as my 
trout flies and infinitely more gaudy in 
color. It was just a freak and a most un- 
usual one in my experience. 

The careful angler, if he studies nature 
at all—and he is not a careful angler unless 
he does — should always note what flies 
are on the wing. The commonest fly on 
mountain brooks is the small black gnat, 
and a little brown-winged fly with black 
body is also quite common. Not till later 
in the season—the end of June and be- 
ginning of July—do the larger and lighter- 
colored flies appear. The case is different 
on larger and more open rivers. Even 
early in the season, if the temperature is at 
all mild and warm, a greater variety are on 
the wing. I have caught in one day eleven 
different flies, making careful notes as to 
size and color, so that my choice of flies has 
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been made to correspond as nearly as possi- 
ble with them, with a much better result 
in fish taken. When buying flies get the 
best. It is cheapest and best in the end. ° 
A well-tied fly will stand an extraordinary 
amount of casting and flipping; fish after 
fish may be taken with the same fly, if 
ordinary care is used in extracting it from 
the fish, while a cheap fly is soon unfit for 
use. There is nothing more exasperating 
than to find the tackle untwisted or a wing 
feather broken just when the fish are rising, 
or at dusk when it is hard to see to put on 
a fresh fly. I would advise the novice to 
go direct to the reliable makers. They will 
supply better tackle than is usually carried 
by the sporting goods dealers. 

As before stated, two dozen flies will be 
sufficient for a short angling trip, selecting 
six different flies—four of each kind—one 
dozen being slightly larger in size than 
the other dozen. My choice of six are 
the Black Gnat, Coachman, Silver Doc- 
tor, Brown Palmer, Beaverkill and Cahill, 
made on size 4 and 3 Pennell sneck hooks. 
This list may be extended to any number 
desired, though I see no use in filling the 
fly book with a bewildering number of flies 
which are never used. 

In making up a cast I use three flies for 
brook trout, and my favorite cast is the 
Silver Doctor for end fly, Brown Palmer 
for middle, and Black Gnat for upper fly. 
The other cast, Coachman for end fly, 
Cahill for middle and Beaverkill for upper 
fly. It is always well to get a light-colored 
fly for the end, because the utmost impor- 
tance hinges on knowing exactly where the 
flies are on the water, and it is hardly pos- 
sible to have the cast in view when a dark 
end fly is used—the two upper flies being 
rarely seen, especially in rough or rippling 
water. 

Some experts claim that the weather 
conditions are unfavorable at the opening 
of the trout season for fly fishing. his is 
true to a certain extent in large rivers; but 
the mountain brooks being most often pro- 
tected from cold by high trees, flies appear 
earlier, and I have often fished successfully 
with flies during snow flurries. No doubt 
the fish, after the long winter’s cold, are 
waiting patiently for the first flies, and 
take the artificial snare more readily. If 
not, try the effect of changing the flies, 

lacing the end fly at the top and the top 
Ay at the end. I always like to fish wit 
the Silver Doctor as end fly. The bright 
tinsel of the body flashes in the water and 
is sure to attract attention if anything will. 
The same thing occurs with a gold-bodied 
fly. Brook trout nearly always go for the 
end fly; if they miss it, dashing up stream, 
they meet with the second or third fly, and 
so go for that. But when a gold-bodied 
fly is in the upper position they often go 
for it first, which leads me to believe that 
the sheen of metal draws them quicker 
than the more sober colors. Ail game fish 
are attracted more successfully by shining 
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metal—silver spoons in particular—and I 
believe that makers will eventually tie flies 
without the gaudy colors now so common. 
The flies that trout are most familiar with 
are exceedingly dull in color—drabs, grays, 
blacks and browns being of the quietest 
tones. I never yet caught a trout with 
brilliant red, yellow or blue wings; though 
salmon and bass prefer bright flies, as do 
the Ouananiche. 

The Palmers, Brown Palmer especially, 
are greedily taken at all times and in all 
places, from the beginning to the end of 
the season. They are especially useful in 
swollen waters. It is more than a mere 
coincidence that the rough caterpillar, or 
Palmer worm, which these accurately re- 
semble, should also be astir during full six 
months of the year, and be continually 
sent down the stream when a sudden rise 
of the water washes its margin. After a 
flood use a Brown Palmer fly. If you see 
one floating down the stream, whatever 
condition the water may be in, tie the 
Palmer as end fly. I have changed m 
flies on seeing a Palmer crawling sete 
the grass, and, strangely enough, it was the 
immediate cause of a rise after vain efforts 
in casting over a fine pool which I knew 
contained big trout. This occasion was one 
of those educational experiences one goes 
through with in the art of angling. My 
Palmer was no sooner in the water than 
it was taken by a big chub, two and a half 
pounds, which, though not a table delicacy, 
affords quite a good fight. Indeed, its mo- 
tions are quite trout-like (I mean chub 
of swift-running streams). On taking the 
hook from him he disgorged a fair-sized 
young rat, evidently just taken, but minus 
a tail. I placed it by the lips on a good- 
sized hook and took off the flies. Then I 
let the swift water carry it to the end of 
the pool and tried to imitate a swimming 
rat against the water. It was taken by a 
bass that made the usual leap and unluckily 
got away, the rat going with him. This 
was in the Beaverkill, a few miles above 
East Branch. This stretch of water is one 
of my favorite fishing quarters, for the rea- 
son that one can secure so varied a basket. 
I frequently have a brace of brook trout, 
a brown trout, perhaps a rainbow, some 
chub and a few bass. 

To return to our subject of flies. The 
middle of June is surely the angler’s Para- 
dise. Birds singing to their mates, flowers 
in full bloom, the air balmy and warm, the 
water still cool and in perfect condition. 
When the sun is about to set put on a 
Coachman for end fly and play him lively. 
He should never lie still a minute, but be 
kept on the move and dropping all the 
time. The fish are now rising in all direc- 
tions, and will continue to do so until after 
dusk. The white wings have the same 
advantage to both fish and fisherman. For 
brook trout the Coachman, if tied small, is 
just as effective early in the day as at 
evening, though he should be of larger size 


as the sun goes down. Next to the Black 
Gnat, the Coachman is most valuable as 
a part of a good cast. An expert once 
asked me to try, early in the season, three 
March Browns slightly varied in size and 
color. This advice I take to be good and 
intend to act uponit this season. In work- 
ing these flies, especially if they are some- 
what alike in size and color, a great deal 
depends on the motion of the dropper or 
upper fly. If cleverly worked, especially 
over an eddy, it is necessarily different from 
that of the tail fly, and imitates a phase 
of insect life with which fish are familiar: 
that in which the fly keeps dimpling the 
water in a series of short descents—prob- 
ably dropping an egg every time it touches 
the stream—and the young angler will do 
well to study this motion carefully till 
practice makes him perfect. A good drop- 
per lands many fish, not necessarily on the 
dropper itself, but as an attraction to the 
tail fly. 

I would strongly advise young anglers 
to study most carefully the natural flies on 
the water. They are easily caught, and 
the time is by:no means wasted if a note is 
made of size, color and motions of the fly; 
also the time of day, conditions of water, 


weather and season; and if three wing col-: 


ors aré on the cast, say gray, brown and 
black, one of them may be sure to be a good 
imitation of the natural fly secured, espe- 
cially if that same fly is abundant. 

To go back to our subject of the best flies 
for brook trout—-the short list here given 
contains not only my favorites, but I may 
safely state that they are the favorites of 
most experts. Of the flies now in demand 
and used by trout anglers there are some 
hundreds, most of which I have tried with 
varying success and failure during eighteen 
years of faithful study and practice, some- 
times the whole season through. 

Don’t forget a few important things: 
first, go alone. Only two is one too many 
for brook trout, unlessa mile apart. Don’t 
take a dog along, and be sure to always fish 
facing the sun if there is a sun. It is not 
necessary to get up at sunrise for trout. 
They don’t take beeakctast before eight 
A.M. The best time of day at all seasons 
is evening. If wading, walk quietly and 
without splashing; watch your own flies as 
well as the natural flies on the water, and 
be on the lookout for rising fish, When 
you see one, endeavor to land your flies 
plump on his nose. When he gets it and 
wants to go, let him have free play unless 
he goes for snags. Never try to lift him 
out of the water by mere force of line, but 
reel him slowly in and place the net under 
him, or pull him quietly up on the pebbly 
shallows. Work your dropper up and 
down by a gentle movement of the tip. Use 
a black rubber reel, not a highly polished, 
four-plated silver affair; and most important 


of all, cast lightly. Success depends not. 


so much on a long-distance cast as on the 
flies dropping on the water like snowflakes. 
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PACKER’S TAR 


PURE AS THE PINES 


Purifies the pores, makes the skin soft and 
smooth, and improves the complexion. 


REFRESHING - SOOTHING - HEALING -ANTISEPTIC 


THE PACKER MANUFG. CO., NEW YORK 
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A New Dwarf Hardy Crimson 


Ever Blooming Rose 


For Low Hedges, Borders, Beds, Massing, Pot 
Growing or Single Planting. 


Never before has such a rose been produced. Covered 
all summer long from June to frost, out-of-door and every 
day of the year indoors with clusters of crimson flowers. 
Grows. only about 2 ft. high. Needs no support, perfectly 
hardy..#"We can convey scarcely an idea of the beautiful 
effect-of long borders of this rose along drives or shorter 

Hedges and formal beds or masses in suitable places. 
It is the famous crimson rambler dwarfed and made 
richer in color. 

We discovered this rose 3 years ago in France. Wesecured 
exclusive control of it for America. We have carried our plants 
through the past two severe winters in Rochester without protec- 
tion. We have placed specimens with all U. S. Experiment Stations 
to whom we would respectfully refer. The owners of large estates 
will find many uses for Baby Rambler. We would be pleased to 
have our landscape gardeners make suggestions for you. 

Express Paid Anywhere in the U. S. 
DORMANT PLANTS POTTED PLANTS 
Extra strong, 3 yr. ea. $2.00; per doz. $20 Strong, 4 to 5 in. pots in full 
bloom, $1 ea., $10 per doz. 
« 10 ¢ 6% 15 Strong, 214 im. pots in leaf, 
will bloom freely all summe- 
1 « 100 “« « ea. 50¢, per doz. $5.00, 


Order some of these Roses NOW; you will want more later. 
Catalog Free 


Brown Brothers Nurseries 


Growers of all kinds of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Hardy Perennials 


Suggestions for Parks, Grounds, Estates, furnished on request 
Rep: esentatives Wanted Ev: :ywhere ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Flower City 
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